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Theiothor^a abteooe fiom Uus ooontry doriog ttie p rogre w of 
till Work through the Press^ has given rise to thefolk^dog 

ERRATA. 

In p«^ 51, line 4 from tbe bottom, fiir ** legislatare** ttai *' kstsUtor.'* 
In pa^ 5a» line is from the top* between the words *''to?ereign good" 

•d " felicity/' im^rt •« or." 
In ptt 59, line 13 from tbe top, place tbe word <* vaAMfiM*" before tht 

«>rd " and." * 

In pa# 80, line 3 from tbe bottom, omit the first word <^ so," and in its 

pux Ttad ^* relatiTely." 
In pa^ 91, line 13 fmm tbe bottom, instead of '* for," rtai " as." 
In pale 1 34, line 3 from the bottom, a comma should follow the word 

•^impunity." 
In pa^ 161, last line, fir " fortune" nrmf " torture." 
In pag 167, line 4 from the bottom, between the words ** accused if 

inert •* namely." • - *' 

In'pa^ 041, line 10 from the top, fir ** 01" rtmJ ** of action." 
In pa^ t66, Ime 3 from the bottom, read << of" twice, instead of ** in;** 

aid in the line below, place a comma after the word '* so" instead 

o| a semicolon. 
In pa^ 271, line 6 from the bottom, instead of the word ** for," read 

«%nd." 
In pa0 289, line 10 from the bottom, fir the word '■ indication" reaJ 

"induction." 
In pa9 3*3, line 9 from the top, place a note of interrogation after the 

w^rd " defence." 
In pa^ 318, about the middle, instead of ** Tliessalicus" read " Thessa- 

lissus." 
In pagis 322, 325, 327, 33 '» 339>/»'' ** Theodectus" read** Theodectes." 
Jtt pag4 369, line 1 1 from the top, fir '* motive" re^d •* mode." 
In pag< 371, line 6 from the botrom, after the word ** diminutives," read 

•* of the respective terms," 
In pagS 388, line 5 from the top, fir " string" read ** strung. 
In page 403, fir »J Pitolaus" read " Pitholaus." 
In pags 409, fir " Scptineus" read " Leptineus. 
In page455» ^'"*^ 4 'f<^»^ ^^ ^^P' fi^ " -^ncas" read " G£neus. 
In same page, line 16 from the bottom, ^vr <* discoverer*' read ** discourse.' 
In page 463, fir ** Epimonides" read " £pimenides. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION, 



THE Author has merely found it expe* 
dient to correct a few typographical errors, 
wMch had escaped his notice in the course of 
this Work; but he has added rather a oo^ 
pious Index, which he trusts will increase, 
in a very material degree, its general utility. 
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TRANSUTOB'S PIIETACIL 



, In ushenng to the world this treatise of the 
"-^:y learned Siagiriie, I shall confess the difficulties 
which I have encountered^ and the anxiety which 
I still feel as to its reception. That it is thd 
greatest of all that great master's productions, ia 
an assertion which I do not singly hazard, tbt 
learned and laborious Franeiscus Philelphut Uxiim 
it *^ ftheiorica ittustrissimi philosophrunt jiristotelis 
tirilisshna;'^ and this epithet has been strongf/ 
borne out by the following testimony of the* cdcN 
brated Boileau Despreaux, in his preface to tf trans-' 
ktion of Langinus upon the Sublime f ^' Cest 
nne ouvrage d'une extreme utilite i tt potif ttioi, 
j'avoue franchement que sia lecture tsiU plcKS pfofitcf 
que tout cse qui j'ai jamais Id ed ma vie.** 

9a important has this work appeisfed lA tfie eyet 
of the learned, daring thtf fifteenth eentofy, that it 
employed^ with incessant emulatiod^ fhe foM of 
several most diitbgulshed schokrs, to ptfbdoce m 
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perfect version of it. The style of the original 
presented an intrinsic obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of that object in several instances. Many 
of the translators^ by too literal an attention to the 
context^ increased the obscurity, in which ArisMlis 
quaint and methodical expression involves the 
meaning of several passages ; and it remained for 
those alone who built their labours upon the inge- 
nious Commentary of Petrus Fictorius, to trans- 
• •• 

mit a close and correct version of thb famous trea- 
tise to posterity. In this class of the Latin trans- 
latorsj Riccohoni appeared to me most faithfully 
.precise ;< and consequently^ whenever I entertained 
any hesitation upon the original, I combined his^ 
reference with that of M. Cassandre^ an accom- 
plished scholar of the seventeenth century^ who 

gave to the world a French translation of this 

• • • 

work, which stands eminently high in the admi- 
ration oiiy AblancQuri . His arrangement is so 
familiar and connected, that I have adopted it, in 
preference to that of Muretus or Riecohpni. The 
Greei edition, which formed the basis of the pre- 
^nt version (which I bplieve is the only one in 
the English language), was that of Duval, Paris, 
i6ig; the readings of which are allowed to be 
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better than those of any other eKtant Many of 
the rhetoricians^ posterior to the time in which 
AristoiU wrote, hare adopted, in their e8sa3r8, the 
fandamental rules of the art, whidi he has laid 
down. QuiniiUans triple division of the orator^s 
duty perfectly corresponds with that of our 
author — ^^< Tria sunt autem quse prsestare debet 
orator ut doceat, moneat, delectet.** — Quintil. 
Rhet. b. iii. p. 47. And Cicero, in his ^^ Rhe- 
torica ad C. Herennium,** derives his construction 
of artificial proofs, very evidently from the Axis* 
totdian system; '^ Omnis igitur probatio arti- 
ficialis constat aut signis, aut argumentis, aqt 
cxemplis**' The same writer, in his two books, 
'< De Inventione Rhetoric&,*' has bottomed him- 
adf upon the Piaces of our author's treatise. 
There is, however, this difference between the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle and that of every other 
writer upon the subject, down to Blair ; that the 
former universally combines, with the art, the 
great elementary principles of human action, thus 
making it an Etbico-Rbetorical treatise, while 
the others pay too much attention to the figura* 
tive omamoits of diction alone. 

A 4 



1 fed not the teKt-liestHitiM innjringi that) lii 
-an Un)v«nify'Qa«s4x:RA» tlie present wofk would 
be most efficacious in iM{)finliug -optfin Ibi atta* 
dent% unclerstbnding l^ote iibisttaet ptincipleB df 
Loeke and othdr logioal 'wk^tbn^ #bio)i, in severil 
-cases, leave oidj a saperfidal tiace bdiitid tteik. 
The present tKatisle, nfilefe diUttiA'ylia^-tlieiiiOal- 
'CQlable7dvan1ftg6 «f basing spedfioally ttreotadlD 
ihe three caidioafl points of prof«Bsi»Dal avbcatitM. 
Kot a principle of haMan thou^> ib tbcDs^ nvimh 
eahndt 1>e comprised xmdfSc'yfhmt-itHM^ ^ttttm 
the Plaid^s t»f Hat Ame ^htetoriral /Diffisiotn;; 
and it Is worthy of mMtt, that, «t (thenqaioiKl 
instainee df ^f6ve¥al ptak ftRn in the N Uuidwiiau 
conH, flrib 'topious phikMopher ««ibbdifcd itfae 
f enenil <sijMtB[nce «f Aiis leoEidnded wocfc* k « 
ahoh tract, Which be addotesed to ebb ifltotntMls 

Little imore need be 4aid in oider toiimj^ittttiie 
reputation in which tbo Aristotdijin iliMtaric ioto 
been held« It must^ howei^r^ be obiemsdy ^iStaX 
our author generally supposes aocne ^leowAkny 
xeai£ng in those to whom he addmscB hloisdf, 
as he makes c^stant rtfecenee to the Art of 
Logic in his exemplifications* For this reason it 
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18, that I esteem the work as one most peculiarly 
calculated to produce cQufirmed impressions of 
those collegiate studies, which are considered 
abstract^ merely for the want of a standard where- 
by to conciliate them to the understanding. If 
I succeed in compassing that object, it will be 
because I have myself experienced the tedium of 
accommodating the youthful mind, without the 
intenrentipn of truisms, to the occult doctrines of 
fpecttlatire writers. 



LOVDOK, 
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CHAP. 1. 

General Prblimimart. 

4 

Thk art of rhetoric and disdectics^ are so far 
related, as they both treat of subjects, which^ 
being common, fall, as it were, under the know* 
ledge of roankriad in general, and are not con« 
tained within the limits of any particular science. 
Hence, qo man is presumed ignorant of either, 
to the extent of examining or upholding, de« 
finding or reiuting^ any parti<Hdai^ reason wkhiii 
his scope. 

^ By dial^ies^ Aristotle means that part of logic alone 
wKefi* trcRCS of pt^ab^Uy \ andis, in fact, ^hst is ptfierwite 
dtUrd mpicii xm hi*^tksibtip{4ica.tbtw«ril.oft(9to.wiv«y 
itjgicim ^mersin 
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Rhetoric is tkitt demonstrated to be an Art. 

For, if we allow the two sources of its success- 
ful application to be casualty and habit^ we maj 
equally concede the competency of any man to 
establish a rule whereby he may set chance at 
defiance, and generally succeed. Now, it is the 
province of art alone to assign such rules ; and, 
therefore, the object to be attained by them must 
be itself an art. 

In Paoof consists the principal Address of th$ 

BJietorician. 

And here I cannot be refuted upon the grounds 
oi omission in those authors, who have treated the 
subject, more with reference to the several pas* 
nons of the human heart, than those modes of 
argument (particularly entkjmem*) so essential 
to the formation of proof. Passion, in point of 
fact, lies more at home with the person who ad> 
judges, than the orator who enforces an appeal. 
If the former acted up to his duty in all matters 
touching justice ; and were every government to 
be modelled upon the policy of the best-regulated 
republics, the advocates of an opinion contrary 
to mine, would find little room to dilate when 
they would speak in public. 

This licentious habit of expatiating is theoreti- 
cally reprobated, but I know of few places where 
the orator is expressly forbidden to travel out of 

* Tlus affuineatfttive term is Cinpbdhed b {vogrettl 
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his subject ; and even in Athens the prohibition 
extends but to the judgments of the Areopagus* 
The reasonable tendency of such a represstod 
will appear, from the liability of a judge to ht 
perverted, through the inculcation of passion, in 
any way affecting the object of his adjudication. 

Add to this, that the principal g!t of the pleader 
lies in plain demonstration, either respecting the 
esnsience or agency of his subject, negatively ot 
affirmatively. But it is the business of the judge 
alme (wherever' the legislature has not been ex* 
plicit) to interpret the eonsequence or import in 
matter of justice. His instructions are not to 
flow from the advocate. 

Indeed, I could wish that every law of wise 
establishment were so precise as to demarcate 
the minutest circumstance, in order to guard 
against excesses in this judicial privilege of con-» 
struction. First, for personal reasons ; bccau^ it 
is not an easy matter, to provide men of meet 
ability to correspond with such a trust; the 
capacity of legislative judgment being found, 
perhaps, generally in the proportion of two 
persons possessed, to a hundred incapable of 
it.— -Secondly, in respect io time: for, at^ 
established law rests not dependent upon the 
instantan6ous administration of any particular 
judgment, but upon the long and experi*' 
enced observation of ages. And from this con- 
jideration arises the impracticability oif tortk* 
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pliance» in deliberative assemblies^ with partial 
suid public iat|erest$ at one and the same time» 
The last aod most important reason is denv€d 
from the eonsidef^ition of precedint or ^imiUtude ff 
I $ircmistances : beeau^ the legislator enacts not 
upon mattei;s particular, nor with a view to per- 
sons /r«f^/^ interested ; but for general purposes 
e:ictending even to futurity. On the other handj 
ih'^judge^ or the debater^ takes cqgnizaoce but of 
particular facts, wherein they frequently ii^d a 
poncern with self- interest ; often looking but 
through the medium of affection or hatred to- 
wards the immediate persons ; and^ consequently, 
passion draws a veil between them and th& truth. 
In fine, I would leave io the judge this sole point 
of examinationy namely — into the occurrence or 
probability of any matter before him» these being 
cases out of the power of the legislature to fore^ 
see. From what has been now said, it is dear^ 
that real rhetorip has no concern in those iixodq( 
of doctrine, which are frittered upon the manu- 
facture of exordiums, narrations^ and other di- 
visions of a discourse. Such things tend to wacp 
the mind of ?n judge, not showing where lies the 
artifice of a proof, which ari^s out of the.culti- 
vatioil of re^son^ assisted by enthymems* 

I^hetoric may be divided into two practical 
branches — one deliberative ; the other advocativ$. 
The former is moro^ important^ as it is. more gene- 
rally interesting in poUticfi^ (ho otbei; ^f^^ 
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simply coafilned to the tny^stigation of clauses in 
pl&in^ add overt contracts. 

No mention^ however, of the former division 
has been made by rhetorical writers ; while on the 
latter they have plentifully expended their rules 
and precepts. ■ They well knew that a council 
^et little admission to trick or malice (which 
is not the case with a particular itiatter at har)^ for 
a "deltberative interest is common to each indi-* 
vidual who debates it, every hearer judging for 
bimself. Consequently simple demonstration of 
the truth is alone necessary. It is otherwjse with * 
tht'pfmJer, who must go further, and attempt to 
turn' his auditors towards his side; while they, not 
being affected in their own interests, and falling 
before self-campiacency, are easily induced to fa- 
vour, and to neglect their duties as judges. In ' 
this respect is proved the utility of providing 
against oratorical expatiation. A deliberative 
body will instinctively guard against it. 

iThe entire artifice of rhetoric consisting in 
ptoof^ which is a species of demonstration most 
powerfully attained through that syllogistic argu- 
ment called enthymem, comprehensively treated 
of in logic ; it follows, that a good logician will 
easily make himself master of the object, pos- 
sessing the means, as he does, through the other . 
allied art. Trufk * is the object of the direct 

* Under this term, the author comprehends every thing 
which happens tf nttessityj and in an uniform manner . By /rv* 
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[syihgismf and frobahiUty that of the enifymem. 
Now the Bame faculty will lead a man to both^ 
as people are apt to discover the truth (independ- 
ent of absolute knowledge) in many matters, be* 
eidc being naturally borne towards the knowledge 
of a thing, and an acquaintance with the cer- 
tainty of it ; and, in like manner, in drawing a 
simple conjecture, or discovering iht probabiUiy of 
dubious matters, a man stands in need of no other 
address, or light, than those which lead him to 
an investigation and ultimate discovery of trutb> 
in affairs of infallibility. 

That rhetoric is of great utility, I believe no 
lOne will doubt, since its end is the rendering ixf 
Ijusiice^ and the incuJcation of trutk* This sublime 
art is not doctrinal upon any thing contrary to 
either. Whenever a wrong judgment has been 
delivered, it results from the triumph of falsehood 
and injustice over truth — a victory which merits 
punishment, not praise. Moreover, this art is 
of such importance, that, though you may be 



hahility^ he simply understands what happens but ordinarily. 
The two words are of extensive consideration in logic, em* 
bracing and sharing betweeq them every thing which fails under 
Ithe knowledge of that art. There is a reason, however, why 
the same faculty, which applies to the consideration of trutk^ 
tbouldnlfirt apply to that of probahility^ namely— -that there is no 
great diflPerence between both ; the only distinction is between 
mihwsai md/rffumit ocfuneiKei in other words, between m^t 
andJW. 

4 



CKtreraely learned, yet, in speaking to ascertain 
class of persons, for the purpose of persuasion, ft 
would be difficult, without rhetoric, to compasf 
your design, by reason of the particular fashioa 
and phrase which are necessary to the explication 
of science, but which it would be useless to direct 
to the apprehensions of the ignorant. 

In order to be understood by, and to persuade 
such a description of people, recourse must be 
bad to notions generally received, or terms of 
fommon-^flacey as has already been noticed in my 
book of Topics, speaking of the *' manner be- 
fitting an address to the people/' A third ad- 
vantage derivable from rhetoric is, ils capabitity 
\^f persuading two contrary parties ^ just as in logic 
it is requisite to know how to argue upon both 
sides of a question. But it is not really necessary 
that the art should aecompiish both endsy for we 
ought never to persuade to what is bad ; yet the 
matter is of consequence, so far as that a man 
should not be ignorant of the manner in which 
such dangerous persuasion may be resorted to, 
and that he may, at the same time, have it in hit 
power to answer those who make use of it to the 
end of favouring injulBtice. Now, of all the arts, 
there are none, save rhetoric and logic, which 
profess the defence of two contrary sides in argu« 
ment. It is not however to be utider stood, that 
the subject matter in these disputations should be 
equally probable on either side, since, defini* 
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lively speakings iha$ xvkici is tru$ and- dtsfnmg 
fm itsel^^ is mo$i easy of proof y and most fofati^ uf 
\ftsrst4adifig* In fact, it would be rtdiGQlouB. tf> 
imagine, that k were matter of reproach not to 
be enabled to derive assistance to one's self, fcoasi 
the exertions of the body ; and that there wmuii 
be none in the deprivation of help (roip tbose^ 
qxech-t-^the use of the latter being much fldore 
f articular to man from nature than that of tJie 
body. To say that rhetoric m^y be employed to 
noxious purposes if the possessor wish it, is 
making use of an objection which equally applies 
to all matters, however good and useful, witli 
the exception of virtue. For exaniple, the good 
or bad use of strength, heiillb, riches>,> altri0u|p, 
&c. will constitute the good or evit Whieh may 
Result from their exercise^ 

We may now summarily conclude the use of 
ibis noble art, and that it has, equally with logic, 
no particiitar or determinate subject. In thene^ 
place, we finay infer that the work of rketorie is 
.not directed towards ahs^luu pgrsuasion, but in 
^search of whatever miiy lead to i#. Herein it i& 
in accordance with the several other arts. For 
instance, medicine holds not out the promise of 
infallible cure, but, as far as possible, a conlri^ 
bution towards the repair of health, the physiciaii 
not relaxing in his endeavours to benefit the pa- 
tient, upon the ground of health not returning so 
soon as he expected. Rhetoric^ likewise, takes 
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into equal cOAMderation 4rffiKtual and apparent 
persoasioD, as logic treats of the tru$ and ap* 
parent syUogism* I say, that the logician works 
upon apparent syllogism, in order that it may not 
be considered aS the province of the sopkisi alone, 
whose characteristic is not the knowledge of, or 
address in using arguments of similitude ; but 
the object with which he sets out, is that of 
arguing with the intent of deceiving. Truly 
speaking, as to this point, logic and rhetoric 
differ, inasmuch as, in the latter art, the man 
who employs false arguments is considered an 
erator equally with him who makes use but of 
true ones. Now it is not so with logic, the true 
disciple of which attaches himself but to the art 
eoojotned with truii ; for the subtlety and evasion 
of the sophist are not comprehended in that cha- 
racter. But, to the subject from which we have 
drrerged, and first to the definition of this art; 
progressively examining all its other parts as we. 
go along. 



CHAP. II. 

DEFINITION OF EHETO&IC* 

*' Rhetoric is an art, or faculty, which, upon 
every subject^ considers the capability of per-* 

suasion/' 
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In this it is peadiar ; for, no other art or &• 
cuhy treats of any subject other than that within 
the immediate province of each^ and conaeqaently 
aims at conviction on those points alone. - We 
shall exemplify medicine^ which reasons and per- 
suades only upon matters oonceming the Of^io* 
sites, healih and disease \ geooaetry, upon the 
remarkable changes and differences to be met 
with in space ; arithmetic, regarding numbers ; 
and so on distinctively with the whole remaining 
series of arts and sciences. Rhetoric alone is ge* 
neral in' its subject^ and assumes a right to at- 
tempt conviction in any. 

Of Proof. 

Khetoric employs two kinds— one, artificial ; 
the other, independent of art. By the latter I 
understand those which do not flow out of our 
industry, but which we find ready made to our 
convenience, as testimony, the torture, contracts^ 
and such-like. Those I call artificial which we 
derive from self-ingenuity, or have produced by 
the rules of the art. Artificial proof may be again 
divided into three species : 

Tht first ^ founded upon the manner, received 
morality, and virtuous character of the speaker. 

The second^ arising out of the disposition of 
the auditory, and through the preparation of 
Iheir minds, which the orator has made use of. 

The /&>J springs out of the discourse itself, 



a8mely<^*whether a tfue or appar€n$ demon* 
ttratioQ has been given to the subject 

An ORATOR will pt-rsaade by the help of hia 
. mien and manner, provided he speaks in suoh 
wise as to render himself worthy of confidence* 
For virtue is ever possessed of that open credit, 
that we make more liberal allowance, and take 
less time to do it, in favour of the virtuous thaa^ 
the immoral ; and this more particularly in mat- 
ters of doubt, wherein our minds perceive no cer« 
tain path of reason, on either side, for our direc- 
tion. 

In such a case, we entirely surrender, under con- 
fidence, to the person who addresses us. But it must 
be remarked, that this credit ought not simply -ia 
proceed from the prepossession of the auditory, 
but also from the address of the discourse. Nor 
should we regard some of those rhetorical writers, 
who, in point of that morality and probity, w bich 
should be effulgent in the language of the orator, 
V maintain that it is absolutely of no avail in win- 
ning upon the mind : so far is this opinion from 
being correct, that there is no one avenue to per* 
suasion more direct than what has been just re« 
commended. 

Conviction may be obtained from an auditory^ 
with reference to them alone, because they may 
be led at the discretion of those passions which 
the discourse has excited* For, our judgmenta 
art vaned by the contrary moods of hilarity or 



depimvon^ partiality or hatred. On thw method 
of persuading, so mach dwelt upon by rbetoriK 
ciabSy • we dbiall more fully speak when we oome 
to treat of the passioia; 

Finally, persuasion is obtained tbrou^ (ho 
efiect of the discourse bithor tending to prove- that 
the subject is clearly Irue^ or leading it only so m 
appearance. 

Artificial proof depending, then, ' upon these 
three points, he who wotild be master of them-' 
must apply to the study of three things^ as follow : 
iirst^ a knowledge in the making of syllogisms ; 
secondly, a deep acqoaintaxice with the manners 
sod . qualities of men ; and, thirdly, the acienoe 
«£ qbodocting the passions. For iBStance 9 in' 
tbe< latter, be should know; tl|e particular nfttm^el 
o£^cb passion ; whd^itt it diffei% 4i^A ^i^Henf 
lie origin, and the modes ttost likely fo excite it. 
Thus* it appens, not only that' rheMric is a 
germ> and shoot of logic, but also of that part of 
e^kici^ which may, with reason, be denominated 
foJuical. Hence it is, - that rhetoric, assuming a 
borrowed garment, often passes' for po/ihcs ; those 
who profess it, very frequently being led into the 
vanity of such assumption through pride, igno-i* 
ranee, or other human considerations. Having 
thus connected rhetoric with the mother art ot 
k>gic, let us now speak of their power and rela*'' 
tion individually* 



0/ ExAHPtB and Emthymbm^ i7x rehud to, 
. Sylloqism JffJ^ Induction, 

^ Th« tRTo Uttei are the mpdei^ (whether Ijiiey be 
^ii^r 4r«fie or appartnt)^ of denuuiBtraiiogtpcoaii 
in logiic^.,.vv\hiM mrhe^rk^ the^s^me use is 
made of ewmph- m waa>QlMe oC mductim in the 
otber arty and of mihynum correspondedt i^'Ub 
\ that of syUogism^ I have shown in my jifialyiif^ 
tiiat no Idgml demonrtration can be made wids-^ 
out the halp of syllogism or induciion. In rbeCftr 
fkali proof, the samei mecesftity occurs of employ 
ijag examfU and ^m/J^ua^in. Thus we see astrong 
xeoii^o^ty between each opposed to each> in 
•thqu: respective arts; 

The difierenoe between example and induoikn 
lias been already shown in my Topics. When in 
h§ic a jpaan withes to prove a thing to be of a 
certain nature, and that, in order so tO' prove, he 
bfing^ in. a number of other matters in every re- 
iqpcyci Bimitor to the onet debated, bis naode of 
VP9^ is. named mduetkn. The rheSorieian pro- 
4Sf^s ta the ^ame end by example. So likewise in 
ipgicy when th«( dwputaoit c»tabUsbes certain fixed 
]ir<qpo6itiafis, and by one necessary consequence 
coAKS to draii¥^ another propoaition totally differ^ 
eiit from tbe pieoedii^ merely heoame the pre^ 
^iediN^irereiB$tablfehe4 et&es (it mtitte^. npl wbe>- 
ther tfuecfpfOiaU^J; sadv a siE^ies i» called 
^jUfffsnh Tbe same /deduction k laiamed a«/A^ 
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mem^ in rhforie. Each of these two modes it 
greatly advantageous to bim who makes good use 
of them, as each contains within itself, in a man* 
jKPFrP tepafate species of rhetoric. What hat 
] ikeen observed in my book of Methods^ regarding 
the manner of proof pecuHar to logic^ strongly 
applies to rhetoric^ in this respect, that the latter, 
as well as the former, has two distinct pre* 
ferences in its modes of proof. For instance, 
some orators prefer the uRe of exantph in their 
discourses, while others stickle for the efficacy of 
enthymem. The former class of speakers achieve 
persuasion in no inferior degree to the latter, ex* 
cept, indeed, the advantage which enthymem 
possesses, of making a more lasting impression oa 
the tnind, and calling it more into exercise. For 
this we shall assign causes in a proper place. 

Let 08 now show, by conclusive reasoning, the 
natters to which enthymem will apply. 

Every thing within the proper sphere oS per- 
suasion is personally relative, i. e. may be e^l• 
pToyed to persuade any person* This again di- 
vides itself into two species of capacity, one 
whereof is self persuasive, and credible at first 
view ; the other merely receiving its belief from 
being seemingly founded upon proofs of equal 
quality with the first. Now, since there is no 
art which is merely considerative of individuah^ 
or takes them as objects (medicine, for instance^ 
proposes not individually what would be best fcnr 
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ibe facftlth of CalUas or Socratss, but SMrches ge* 
xieially into cases of similar afflictions, consider* 
ing the difTcrence of temperament ; it being fea« 
aible, that the infinite number of individuals out* 
ruBS the possibility of comprehension in any one 
art or science), — we may take it for a consequence, 
that rhetoric will be equally far from proposing to 
itself, or considering any probability, with re«* 
ference to any one individual, or attempt per* 
suasion in that way :«-— for example, it will not 
search into the probability of a thing afiecting So^ 
€raies or Hiffias, but it will consider the pro* 
baUe effect upon such minds, under the circum* 
stance of different inclinations and moral dispo* 
sitions. 

In like manner it is that logic trifles not In 
arguing orsyllo^ingupon every indifferent mat* 
ter which presents itself, even though that matter 
may appear to certain individuals in the light of 
probability ; for there are things which, as pro* 
bable, strike certain persons, such as fools and 
madmen* The only matters on which logic ex- 
pends its arguments, are those which, not being 
of themselves sufficiently warranted, stand in 
need of being proved. As to rhetoric, it applies 
itself solely to subjects which have customarily 
been matter of deliberation, e^^amining those 
things upon which men ordinarily consider, and 
to which no art is attached : this too it does, for the 
convenience of unenlightened auditors incapable 
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of comprehcoding sny thing which embraoes 
Tcral topics at once, or of following up in theif 
minds a lengthened series of reasoning. Here 
it may be observed, that deliberation is generally 
consequent alone upon what appears to bav^e 
fallen out differently from previous experience^— 
this being the only source of deliberation. Be- 
sides, it is impossible to deliberate upon the past^ 
when we cannot prevent the occurrence which 
has taken place : nor upon -the future^ for it is 
out of our power to turn the course of events : 
nor upon the present^ for it is not practicable to 
annihilate the existence of a thing, at least, so 
long as the opinion and belief concerning it shail 
obtain. 

r 

The Mamtir cf hROViV(^ in RaftTOEic. 

As to what regards argument upon, and the 
establishment of any matter syllogistically, or by 
const*quences, two methods are generally em- 
ployed on this head, viz. either by inferring 
conclusions from propositions which are al- 
ready proved by other syllogisms or arguments ; 
or, secondly, by deducing firom propositrons stand* 
ing in need of being so proved, on account of 
their not being probable of themselves. But^ 
perhaps, neither of these two methods is proper 
for the purposes of rhetoric : the first, by reason 
of its intricacy and length, being above the cdm« 
prehension of a simple and unintelligent hearer; 

and the second^ on account of its incapacity to 
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persuade^ because it advances matters neither 
earrying probability with them^ nor avowed by 
the world. From these observations it followsl, 
Tci^pecting mthyTnem and example^ that they 
should be always employed upon matters of un- 
certainty, and upon subjects which have ordi- 
narily happened in a different manner from the 
existing one. And, with respect to the form 
of the etUfymentj we may lay down, that it cannot 
advance so many circumstances, or be composed 
of as many proportions as the perfect syllogism ; 
because, if one of these propositions be known, 
the auditor requires^ of us to omit it. For ex- 
ample t we wish to proclaim, " that DoricuSy the 
famous wrestler, has conquered, and been crown- 
ed at the Olympic- games-;'* it would be quite 
sufficient to *say, *• that Doritus obtained the 
prize ;•' there being no necessity of adding the 
general proposition—** that the victors at those 
games are crowned there^'* because that custom is 
'Universally known to be generaL 

. The Mature of those ProposiUoriSy of which the 
Enthymem yj composed. 

Among the propositions, wherewith rhetoric 
ibtms its syllogisms, there are but few founded 
upon neces$ityi fdr the greater part of those matters 
which are adjudged j/.^^r, and those delibetratively 
treated of^ are uncertain so far as they induce the 
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poMibility of var^d conH^gewy in alU 6e§id«S| di^ 
liboratiTCSpepulafbpfacel^mgedupoQ matter of «¥r 
tended enterprise, or agency, ;|i^ it is \^cl) knowfi 
that all lipman gptiqna ace of su<^ a nature, as Xn^ 
prefent our calculation upc^n neceisary electa, or 
infallil>le event. Let ua coqsjder, then, ilm^ 
ftmtmgenf f^roposiium^^ which are true only in re* 
lation to ordmary drcumatanees. should be ^Ivaya 
proved by others of a similar natur^ and un«<- 
certain ^» themselves $ wh jle, on the other hand, 
lucesf dries must be proved by iiecissariss (as bai 
already been said in the Analytics). It will, be ^sw- 
^emenif that, ihs d^ipative mattetf ^etUhymem mlf 
hf for the ntosi^ariy UNCsaTAiN, ft coMTiUGBirr, 
fmdvery lii^e of it kbcessaiit* 

In truth, every enthyi^em which 19 made, rentpi 
its prpof Cfithef upon frohaUity or ^gm ; inac^ 
^udi, that such froiabdifji^ and aucb fqpis, ^hAuld 
\ic but one aqd the sama thing nseiprocaUy, u) 
^gard tq iiiattera of wf^^sf^ and mferf^intji j and, 
in fact, properly speajciogt fr^fiiiity *f <*•« 
which ordinarily happens^ not ahohtely ; not, 
as some persons prefend \o have it, in thet 
definition^ whici) they gtye on this head, indif* 
ferently comprehending, under ^he title of pro- 
bable, aUi things, of whatsoever nature they may 
be, never troubling tbeoiselvcii about the fib- 
pess, or unfitness, of their univers^y. hk riqe*> 
foric, pratakility should be solely pudenteod aa 
^elating to matteni which do not always oopur 
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tXike, aod to be only eonaectad ifvitli iboie things 
from which itft' quality is mRftcUd^ ia the nmn 
relationship whicfa tmkfersal bears to fariiadar. 

OfSiQVi, afi4 their D'lffiriWf^ 

^ Of those, these «ie two kinds s cm whiting t» 
^lingB which the idiocies of s^^n wp tcs c si l s, M 
itomfiirficularU^ umvprfai ; u e. tt most be pimred 
in the same way, as if we pi»red a getmai by % 
farticuiar profxisitioo* 

The second kind is the con^rorse q£ the other 
in relation, being from univer^^l io' fariUulMr^ 
Q( the latter^ there we ag;ua two classes ^ the 
£i«t^ wcissary ; to which the name of tecmerhm 
has been gfven; tbejeoood^ twf new^a$y^ and 
um^Tf allied sigm. By nfU$U3ry s^gns, I uodem 
staad tbMe whinb aiay hofmrnt sflkp^ik wiaMft ; 
herein the ftoof la oonvinfaag; nod witl| tbia 
class, fQr that fcaaqp^ the tecmqioai is tvf^^ 
bered. For irtieoem aa tmA^V alleges, ip pRxtf, 
piatters wfaieh he tiiiak« iipaiMlwerablei auch 
proof ]|e qaalifies by the appellation of fummmfh 
as if he should say, ^^Tbis prqof u deiQonatraftiTes 
qnd pats an end to the question*** The word 
ttomary which is tt^ laoit ^ iunfMsum^ in the 
old sigqi^cation, implies the ide^ of Imindary. 

Now for eivamples of tiiose 4igns> and fiist 
of tfaait kind wfaidb we havp meatiosed, to b^r 
the relation of fortieth to mfO0rtaL For it%* 
Stswcoi the foUowiBg mode of m^onio^ ; 

C a 
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^^ A sign that all men of abtlUy are virtuotitfir 

is, that Socrates^ who was a man af 

ability^ was al90 a virtuous one/* 

Such reasoning would be adducing a sign fof 

its proof. However, that sign would not be 

cither necessary ot convincing y because it could not 

' Mt reduced to a sjllogism, which never draws an 

" universal from a simple proposition. But ^ ^ 

person reasoned thus : 

f < A sign .that such a man b sic)^, \s, that he 
has a fever — "' 
Or, 
f ' A sig4i that such a woman is a mother, is, 
that she has got a brea^ of milk :^ 
^is jort of sign would be necessary^ and the 
only one' which we could call tecme^ium ; for when 
any sign is of such quality, that it singly suffices 
to i^npress the truth of ivhat- is said^ the proof ia 
thea convincing and unanswerable. 

As to the other species of signs which stand iq 
the relation of universaJ to particular ^ and which 
are nof necessary, the following may serve to. i^« 
Ivistrate: - j 

^' A sign' of that man% having a fcver> is, 
that he respires as if he. were out of 
breath/* 
This would ^ be certainly true^ but easily an- 
swered, since it oilen happens tnat a map ia o.ujt 
pf breath without being in a fevei[. 
flaying explained the mature qfpropaMIify ac 
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• ■ 

^ifiSf ttad also recounted the difFettnt ^ecies of 
the lattet-^ with their ^reral didtihcttoiis, I shall 
refer the reader for a nlore detailed account of 
those matters to the AnalVtics; 

0/ EXAHPKE. 

The affiiiity of this with induciionl and in what 
the latter consists, has already been shown; E±^ 
athpU ifiu&t not be considerecf^ in regard to those 
subjects which it served to e^mplify, as the par- 
ticular is considered* with regard to itd universal, 
or viceversd'f and still less in the relation of 
tiniversals to each othet. But it must be tieM^ed 
in the light of one particular with another^ and ia 
the relation of like to like. Whencrer two things 
/are (bund under one common kind^ and that one 
is more known than the other^ that which is 
mote known is properly termed example. For 
supposing me inclined to demonstrate^ that when 
Dionysius of 5y/-tfrw^ demanded body-guards, he 
had a design of becoming tyrant ; I would day 
ihsLi Piiisiratus^ An the same mannet*, at first do- 
inanded body-guards, and> when he got them, 
aei2ed upon the government I would • say that 
Theagenes acted in the same manner ztMegara ; 
and would adduce still farther instances wherein 
tyrants had become such by the like proceedings ; 
nil which would serve, as an example to Diortysius 
of Syracuse ; but yet it would not be clear that he 
demanded body-guards with anyi such design. 

c 3 ^ 
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All tht aboTc-cited esxaa^^ may be comJpM* 
hoided under this general proposition, viz. 

<* That whoever meditates tyranny, and 

seizure of the goVerdmelit, demands 

body- guards.*' 

Thus fat hare we thawn m ^hat consists the 

rhetorical proO&y which appear to be deatlOn* 

strative.' 

» 

Tie Difference o/ENTttTM&MS* 

I'he difference of those is so great, that &«r 
can boast a thorough knowledge of them; m 
fact, it is the same as the diiTereaee betweea 
logical syilogismt ; some enSfynums belnig a$ fea^ 
liar to rhetoric^ as some sjllogUms are to hgic. 
More of them pertain to other difierent arts and 
faculties, either of inTention or known science^ 
llence the obscurity with which they appear to 
the auditor ; and hence, those who use them con* 
trary to the lessons of rhetoric or logic, ramble 
wide of their art, and no longer reason either as 
logicians or oratorst This will appear more evi« 
dent upon ferther explanation* We mast next 
observe, that the logical syllogisms are those to 
which wc assign placcsm Qi the lalter, there afe 
two kinds: one cmfmson-^ihc other proper ^ Bf 
cOtnsmn^placCf I mean that which will serve ia 
proof of divers matisrs^ such as jurisprudence, 
physics^ politics, and many other matters spe^ 
daily different from me aiwther* Of this descrifh 



i\6hy .^ (lie common'flace, which traits of greater 

Imd lesifer ; because we majr deriye from it syl- 

lo^sms and etithjniems opoti niatffers 6f right or 

pfysici equally is well iis upod other fideoees i 

ami yet all tfclese matterl are sererally c!&t)o«t. 

Placi'frdfer is that which id fdrtictAir to tech 

live/ and each ipeifiei of prdpositioni Fot iM* 

stance ; there afe propositions so dependant npod 

pliysici as to precKidt th^ inference of tetfayniems 

and syllogisiiis for (he pco^i of ^/Ar»y, abd "bar/ 

verid. This is f d be equally tindersfood of iU 

ofhet particular and specific propositions. 

It must be herfe Temarked of cmhion^hte^ (hat 
■ * » ■ * 

by it, a man will never become learned npod 

any particular subject^ becausci it is vflfgue, and 

treats iSi no dttc^miua t fe assMefi It is otherwise 

with place-proper i for, the more thbse propost- 

tioas which we dr^v^ froift it iim select, and par* 

ticular to the subject of which we treat, the more 

temoved we become from logic and rhetoric, and 

the nearer ^e appfo'aieih sotae other iciimce i iht 

reason i^ o4Wioefe, becanrie, if we carry badlt 

tbosiei pr6^|^^6l»?ti6ni to frimiplei^ our reasoning a^ 

p966f Rsrf e ti6 fiirthe^ cottcern whh logic or the* 

to^ie, h^ wiVh (hat gcieikce aloM, on the ptio^ 

ei]^s 64 wh\cli we have (btiched. We mus(f 

(arth^ G(bsevv6, (hal thd gt-eater ptatft of eii^ 

ihyitkUbS tfr« dM*i^^ iolefy ftovti pfaaproper^ 

aiWI> tttf few j^oce^dt^g frotii cdm^h'piia, Vf6 

ahiltl (h«M. MAk« # dl^risiM^ ef tftithymMi^ in! 

6 4 
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the same manner as we have already done in our 
Topics^ viz. into as. many places proper as there 
arje sorts of propositions whence they might be 
derived. I shall name those propositions ^ce$ 
proper of mthymems ^ _ yib\(^ are partiadar to each 
kind of rhetoric separately : those propositions 
shall be called places conmipn of enthymem^ which 
ztjf^ conmton to all the kinds aggregated, and 
which serve in proof of all sorts of matter. 
Let us .now speak of those branches, into which 
rhetoric resolves itself, that, having recounted 
them as to number^ we may see in particular, the 
elements of each, and the propositions befittiDg 
them. 



CHAP. III. 

The Kinds of Rhetoric. 

Khetorlchis, within it, as many divisions of 
hindy as there are descriptions of auditors, viz. 
three. For, every discourse turns upon three 
subjects of . consideration ; to wit, the speaker, 
the subject treated of, and the person adckessed. 
The latter is termed the auditor ^ and to him the 
discourse principally refers. Every auditor should 
he, of necessity, either a simple hearer or a judge. 
In the latter case, he is to take cognizance either * 
of things already done, or those not jet done» 



An aaditor, who has to judge of what has not 
yet happened, but which is merely intended^ 
may be illustrated by the people of Athens, as^ 
scmbled in debate upon the afiaird of the re^ 
public. He who pronounces on the past, and 
what has been accomplished, is, properly speak- 
ing, a . magistrate, or judge. And, finally, the 
simple hearer is he who comes for the gratifi-* 
cation of curiosity, or to enjoy the pleasure of 
hearing a distinguished orator. The three kinds 
of rhetoric correspondent with these three descrip* 
tions of auditors, are^^ 

7Ti0 deliberative^ 

The judidaty^ and 

The demonstrative. 

The first of these comprises two parts, viz. 
persuasion and dissuasion ; for, whether in private 
or public debate, one or other of them is gene* 
rally atcbieved. 

The second kind has also two subordinate 
parts, namely, aectuation and defence \ for the 
general result of the advocate's pleading turns 
upon either of the two. 

* The third kind also contains under it two parts, 
encomium and ineuJ^ation. 

To each of the above three kinds of rhetoric, 
is also incident a time peculiar to it indivi^ 
dually; 

Tht future pertains to the deliherative ; for every 
man who deliberates, whether for the purpose of 
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advisiD^ or diasuadmg, doetfso on maffori whicli 
have not yet oectirred« 

The ^as^ k ap[«opriate to' th6jui£fiarjrkitid i 
for tify actions are ever acccuaed 6r defendv^d^ iex* 
eept tb<^ which bate been sicooBOii^Ibhed. 

And the freiefU is mb^ appUci^ble to the de^ 
umuitatht^ because nothing is praised or cen*- 
itsred if it be not effecttve, and in operation. 

Not but that orators will, in this ca)9e^ ire* 
qoently intioduce the men! bn of the paM: for the 
purpose of awai&ening the recoUei&tion to any 
aubject; and even anticipate what has not oc« 
tarred^ a!s in judging of futurity. .Forfhdripore; 
each of these kinds proposes tk> ttsdf a particular 
end and object; and, conse^ently^ there are , 
three di^eiaent endtf, t. e. each' of the thxee has zxi 
Opposite ; for exan^ple : 

The dtlihraihi proposes to itself an ^nd either 
itsefid or noxious ; for, whatever the oraltor under* . 
lakes to persuade^ he toys dbwn aCs the best tbin^ 
possible; while the object of his^ixiieMws is re- 
probated a!s thb wofst. He is not, hoWevier, \p. 
be understood as surrendccinjg hiiS right to use 
the end^ proposed by the two othei* kinds, in 
order to strengthen his* proof. For instance } lie ^ 
will eadeavour to sho^ that the (Iking is psi or 
upjugt^ honest or dishonest • 

The judiciary pleader proposes to represent hia 
su^ectehher in the ligjbft ofjus^e^ or its cj^poike, 
and^ for that purpose, he enjop tbe privilbge ^fi 
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tecirViilg whatever is to his cdviiakag^ ia tim ddt^ 
berative or dcmdnstrative. 

Fkially, the oratot who enferoea praise or 
^Densore, prtledds also to show that the ob^ect^ oC- 

r 

his praise is honourable) or that of bid ceesute U^ 
the contrary. The same advaatage which the twm 
Receding eiijoyed, is aoaexed to hi8»« A oertaki 
iptoof that eaeb of the foregcAng kiiids pfopods* 
to itsdf 00 other end than that parUcuUr oda 
whieh we haVe ^ciflcd» iS| that, tofuching ^ - 
mthtrpwniSj tVe seldotn find any contest between 
them tesjKttivety* Fot eitampYe; the jmliciar^ 
pleader often will allow a thing to be done which 
has been j^tjudicioi^ bilt at the same time he will 
Dot conoede tliat it x^as uryati ; if he did» ttieffd 
woiild be no utility in his plea. The ssoie miky 
be said of the deltbetattve orator^ who wUI often 
gtaot you evety other point, except those affoct-* 
log his immediate persnasioa or distaasion, o( 
utility or cGsadrantage* Kow, in order to kao# 
whether the sobjecfe of advice be cpottary to yn^ 
tice OS noti let us suppose tbe ikdvice of am 
orator to be, the sul^ectioa of a nei^bouritirg 
psople^ who hare comoiitted no injury : the latter 
part is what he not oaly does not thisk of^ bui 
even gives himself Uttle> trouble to think of« 

So it is with those who prajise or ceosore alio* 
ther t 90 far from exAnrMuing whether he bps donn^ 
that which wiU be matter of pn>&t oc Itsst to» 
hioi; that they frequently commend him raor^ 



for a cbnteinpt of self-interest in nndeftaklii^ Sthf 
glorious action. 

For instance, they loid with encomiums 
jtciiiUf, v^fho, though perfectly asstired that hrf 
should perish, in avenging thci death of Pairoclus^ 
his greatest friehd^ preferred the loss of ]ife» i0 
the impunity of his affront. It is, however, cer- 
tain, th^t if, on the on^ hand^ such a death was 
glorious ; on the other^ the prolongation of his 
life would have been of advantage to him* 

Tk$ ttecessity ef Common^plaCb^ and I^LAeB'^ 

^ From what has been said, it is plainly tleces^^ 
tory to amass a certain fund of propositions upoA 
all subjects of discourse connected, with the three 
kinds of rhetoric. And further^ it is to SftecoN 
lected, that the propositions made tise of in rhe- 
toric are all derived from prohahiliiyy and from 
signs hoth simple and fiecessary. Besides, the ne^^ 
cessity of thus having a number of propositions 
itl store, arises from the impossibility of making 
syllogisms without them. Thtis> entbymem, be^ 
ing a species of syllogism, must be also com* 
posed of propositions, but of the same, quality 
with those already taken notice of. 

Bot^ because a man cannot aver» that a things 
at all impossible, can ever have ^^ been done, or 
that it cannot be done, such averment pertaining 
only to things fossihle\n their nature ; and fur< 
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ther^ because it is impossible that what has not 
been done, nor ever ought to be done, has been 
already done, or will in time be done ; it will be 
necessary for the orator, either in deliberation or 
pleadipgy or in liubjects of the demonstrative 
kindi to be possessed of another fund of propo«-. 
sitions both on matters of possibility and it^ con-^ 
trary. And this, to the end that he may know 
whether the thing will be done ; whether it will 
happen, or not. 

And still further, thp orator, in whichsoever of 
the three kinds of rhetoric he may be concerned^ 
. should not only prove so far as is hitherto ro>^ 
quired, but also manifest, that the thing of which 
bespeaks, whatever be its quality, is either ^ai| 
or othervoisey important or the contrary. This, toOj) 
lie should attend to invariably, whether he con-- 
stders the things in themselves independently, oc 
in comparison with each other. Certain it ts^ 
that he will find the necessity of havin]^ store of 
propositions, general and particular, both upon 
greatness and UttleTtess, as also upon the comparative^ 
^cess of iach ; in order that he may know what 
particular good will be greater or less than anoK 
^er ; what actions are more just or unjust, &c. 

We now come to point out the matter where 
(he proposition^ to be employed, must be, ^ 
necessity y derived. We' shall speak of each \f\ 
particular, as it wilt regard c^h of thf three 
^ncl l^in^s of rhetoric^ 
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CHAP. IV, 
Of Deliberative keETORic* 

Oo Ma^tirs which fall undtr f)eIiheratiorh 

Jn thi$ division of tbd art, thf principal thing 
to be attcpded to, ie, a regard to the qqality of 
the geod or evil, which the deliberator oidioarily 
exafDioes, and upon which he givea bis a^vicet 
For, a$8uredty he does not examine them M\j 
and entirely, as he stops but to dwell on whi4 
is uncertain, equally judging of their contingent, 
or contrary power ; since those things which 
liappen necessarily and uniibrmly^ or those whicb^ 
from total impossibility , cannot exists arp sever 
thrown into the scale of delibeiatio** It mnik 
jklso be taken for grant^d^ that dleUbetstJoo ia 
never emplo^^d upon v^batew^/d^^^is a^f^^b 
wucriain :. one part, perhaps, beiqg dependent oo 
mature ; the otber^ on fortune. They may both 
bdf^n or not ; and, tfaerefoi^, ix wwdd b^ us(^ 
3ps to make either the subject of doUbeiatMHV 
From tht^ it IB easy to see ^hat description «f 
£ooJ or evil n^y truly cpnif under d«Ubri«tiv« 
consideration* 

< Under this head w^ may rank gU those f ss^x 
ox evils wbichf from their na^tvre, have a relation 
to w, and wbi^ coijild not have existed witbout 
'^h cpixtaining, as lire ^o, ifith\», v^ t]^ pjf«»r 
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^plcp of tiieir prqdttotioni for we commonly 
ima^e the recognisance of jDpr power to do My 
thing, the Subject of <ieUbenitioQ. 

This if not the proper fdacc to make an exact 
research iqto^ and n precise eniuneration qf^ all 
those things on which meQ usually deliberate^ and 
stiil lest of treating ttiem fundamentatly^ ^nd 
giving a thorough insight into then. Such an 
f^mployment pertains to ^n art more excellent in 
.itodif, and more specially intelligent than rhetoric ; 
for, so far finpqti rhetoric l>eing capable of treating 
any subject fundamentally, that there is even more 
knowledge generally attributed to it^ province^ 
than natumlly pertains to it* J^ was . remark- 
ed in the outset, i^etgrtc is compose^, in the 
ficst place, p(anafyiics, which 19 an emai^ation of 
Jogic ; in the second place, of tb;|t part ^ politic 
which is attached to woraUtyy or ethics \ and, 
thirdly, it partly bean a rissemblance to hgicy and 
paitly to that evasive tnode of reasoning oatled 
^pkistry. Bqt the strongest proof of its inot* 
pacity to treat a subject fondamentally \^ that, 
ihe move pains an orator lakes to emjrioy either 
Hitalecticsor rhetoric out f^ theic sphere of genen^ 
reasoning, as simple faculties, and eoQvert them 
into 0S9act ^ience^^ the ipore be lyiU unwittingly 
dastity the iMture of both* For, if be treats 
4heai as soienoes, he wiH eoo^ne them wilhia 
fortain eub)eets, whereas they themsdfes profbM| 
to run j>ut qpo^ all sorts of 0iatter» 
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In tfaofle subjects which create deliberation in m 
state there are five principal points which give 
origin to debate in pubUc aasembliea: 

t. Matters of finance. 

a* The affiuts of war and peace. 

3. The strengthening of places by garrison. 

4. The exports and imports of provision and 
merchandise* 

5. The establishment of laws. 

If the orator's subject be faiamcy he most be^ 
in the first place, acquainted with the nature and 
amount of the state*revenues, in order that those 
funds be re-established which may have heen 
tomed from their channel* or a right augmented, 
where it has sufiered diminution. He must also 
fae acquainted with the annual expenditure of the 
statOy^^for the purposes of retrenchment, in case 
of superfluity v-'^-or reduction, in case of exaggera* 
tion ; for there is wealth in the retrenchment of 
what is useless, as well as in the increase of pos* 
sessions. 3ut pertinently speaking on all these 
heads, it will not be alone sufficient that a man*s 
own experience in such matters be his guide, but 
be must be equally directed by invention and hi»» 
toric precedent, 

Has the orator to deliberate upon the^i^iri 0^ 
^ar an4 peace f — tHq must well kn6w the power 
of the stdte, the present extent of its force, and 
the qltiiqatum of its possible increase ; the nature 
ef such force, or the additions jieocssary to be 
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He must be equally versed in the his- 
toty and issues of former wars maintained by 
such state; and not only this, but it is even 
lequisitQ that be should be acquainted with those 

by all the surrounding and adjacent 
with the warlike or pacific disposition of 
either^ his acquaintance should be profound, in 
brder that^ upon emergency, a proper distinction 
might be made, in the favour of his own, be- 
tween the powerful and the feeble. By a com* 
parative estimate of our own forces with those of 
lib encmy^ we can alone judge of our adequacy 
or inadequacy to support a contest. This consi- 
deration generally involves the loss or gain of 
battles, tjpon this subject our reference must 
1>e universal, with respect to the aggregate wars of 
all nations, wberefrom some particular enter- * 
prise will, most probably, adapt itself in circum* 
. stance to that which we may have in hand. 

As to the question oi garrisons, equal coqsider- 
ation must be had to the knowledge of that kind 
of defence peculiar to any particular place — the 
description and amount of the garrisoning force, 
.and the natural or artificial situation of each 
^i^trong tiold. This, to the end of reinforcement, 
in case of debility, or the removal of such a 
portion as a strict necessity does not require ; or, 
in fine, that every useful disposition pight be 
made for the defence of an important place : this 
knowledge cannot be obtained^ except by a 
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thoroagh acquaintance with each particttltt 
country. 

With regard to tb^ subject of provisions f the 
, knowledge necessary to be acquired should take 
ia-^he quantity requisite for the support of a 
state^ the quality of those which are of native 
growth, and those imported from abroad* It ii 
equally indispensable to understand the fitness of 
certain articles of merchandise, either for import 
or export. This point will comprise the practi-* 
cability of forming treaties of alliance and amity, 
with those nations which may either glut us with 
unnecessary articles, or those which supply us with 
the necessaries of life. We should be pjirticu- 
larly cautious in offering offence either to those 
which are more powerful than ourselveSj or those 
absolutely necessary and useful to us. 

In these four points, are summed up whatever 
foliiicaJly regards (he safety of a state ; and with 
them, the deliberative orator should form a parti- 
cular acquaintance. 

The fifth and last point essential to this de- 
scription of oratory, is by no means less import- 
ant than the others, viz. ih$ estahlishment^ inlaws : 
because it is principally upon the observance and 
establishment of internal laws that the safety of 
every state depends. The legislative speaker 
should be thorQUghly apprized, First, How 
many forms of government there are ; Secondly, 
.What is convenient and agreeable to, or 



destructive of, each;^ and, Thirdly, Whether 
•certain things be proper and e^ential, or in their 
nature repugnant to each. For, a state may be 
destroyed even by thosft very circumstances which 
established it. Because, if we except that alone 
which is truly perfect, we may scarce say that 
them is not a state which is not liable to be over* 
whelmed either by multiplying or subtracting 
firom its essentials, l^or example, if a popular 
state obtain either more or less than its essential 
liberty i^ dwindles and degenerates into an olU 
garchy. Just as in the case of a snub ox ofmUm 
" nose, tl^e superfluity of the latter will itpair the 
deficiency of the former ; but if you attempt to 
render the one more snubheJ, or the other more 
ofmlhuy you will, in the end, efiace the distinctive 
quality of nose altogether. 

In debating the establishment of law, the ora- 
tor is not to confine himself. to the question 
of fitness, within the practice of his own country 
— ^but whenever the question turns upon the 
best form of government, his reading should in* 
struct him, by a review of the transactions in 
. other countries, what kind of laws are most ap- 
propriate to certain descriptions of people. 

Hence it is evidently to be inferred. First, , That 

. travel is of use in forming a legislature; bepause, by 

a travelled converse with different nations, an ex- 

. perience of their laws is obtained : Secondly, That 

, he Yiho would convince, in a public assemblyi 

S2 
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must be perfectly well versed in histofy.— -Afl 
these conaideratloQS are peculiarly the proyince of 
politics^ and arc not, by any means^ appropriati ib 
rheioric. 



CHAP. V. 

* » 

'QT /^ SOVBR^IGM GpOB, 0r, SVMMUM .BoifVAly 

and its Parts. 

There !s not a person, either in common, or in 
particular, who does not lay down for himself 
some certain end in life : every man keeps tte 
attainment of it incessantly within his view 3 anlQ 
every nian, as far as regards himself, does «U in'hia 
power towards acquiring or avoiding certait^ 
things. Now ilMcnd^ is what we call the'^DVf* 
reign good^ felicity^ and every thing dependent 
upon it. In order, then, to form some idea of it, 
let us say something generally of this happiness, 
or sovereign good, or ^hat which is also a part, 
since it is the. object of every persuasion, or dis- 
suasion, according as the one may lead to, or the 
other detract ' from it. l^'or, in fact, every thing 
capable of rendering us absolutely happy, or only 
'so ;;i party ot whatever out of an intoDsiderable. 
may produce a considerable go.ody should be al- 
ways the end of our actions ; while, on the Other 
hand, we should refrain from fliose things Whidh 
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destroy or impede our happiness, or create a si« 
tuation contrary to it^ 

N0W9 let us suppose that happi^ness consists. 
In a, life^ every action of which succeeds^ to ths^ 
saii^faciion of the agents without his 
swerving^ in any degree^ from the duties. 
of a virtuous and honest man ; 
Or, 

Jn that condition of Jife whisb, excludes ne^ 
cessity ; 
Or, 

In so perfect an enjoyment^ that pleasure nieefs 
no interruption : 

Or. 

Jn Jfeit^ so adnurahly possessed of every things 

as to have it in our power to f reserve 

it in time of need^ and, ^en though if tnay 

he lost 9 to afguire it anevf* 

These will, without doubt, by the whole world, 

h^ allowed to constitute the sovereign happiness 

of man ; cfthcsr by the single possession of one, 

or the aggiegat^ enjoyment of all. 

Upon the «opposttion of happiness being such 
«« is here represented, wo should enumerate, 
among ihose things which create it partially, 
the follpwiog, viz» &rM, credit^ fKe friendship. 
$f hottest men^ weabh, the advantage of a perfect 
and numerous pfogefty, and the enjoynmU of ai% 
M agej midisturied hy c^ffs or inconveniences* 
We may likewise add to the Ust, ail t^ e^eeUing 

P3 
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qualiiies of the body — -for instance : health , beauty^' 
strength^ stature, and address in all kinds of extr^' 
eises ; and, still further : glory , honours, and good 
fortune, and virtue, with ils dependents, viz. pru^ 
dence^ valour, temperance, justice, &c. For, ccr» 
talnly, that man will acknowledge himself 8U« 
prenely content, who feels himself possessed 
both of those goods which are innate within our- 
selves, and those which are externally derived. 
There is no need of searching furtheir than these 
two sources. I call those goods, innate within 
mis self, which serve to embellish the mind, 
and render the body perfect : and I give the 
name of e^ftraneous to such as nobility^ frieAds, 
honours, and riches. Notwithstanding the many 
degrees leading to happiness, which I have re- 
coui^ted, man would feel gratified and assured 
that his felicily was complete, in the possession of 
power and the favour of fortune* . 

The component Parts of Happiness^ 
Nobility may be considered in two ways, eithv 
with regard to an entire people or a single indivi'- 
dual. A people may be distinguished lor nobir 
lity, by being aboriginal of the country they ioh 
habit, or, at lea^t, by their antiquity. A people 
may also acquire the epithet from 4be lustre of 
their fownders, and from having produced a num« 
her of men distinguished for wisdom, valour^ 
justice, or any other emulative pdyantage^ T|ate 
npbility of an indivi^nsl may arisQ 9ut pf 
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male or female ancestry^ or both, particularly if 
his birth be legitimate. Now, this latter ^ill 
also receive still greater consequence, if a man's 
earliest progenitors have been remarkable for^ 
^nriucy great possessions, or any other creditable 
circumstances ; and not only so, but it would 
heighten the lustre, if the original glory of an- 
cestry were increased by the descendants, in all 
the distinctions of sex or age« 

It is not difficult to comprehend what I mean 
by the happiness of having a progeny. Generally 
speaking, this blessing may apply to a city or 
state, containing a number of young persons, 
^cW endowed, either in body or in mind. The 
two good qualities of the latter, temperance and 
valour, are peculiarly appropriate to youth. In^ 
dhidually speaking, we call a man happy in his 
offspring, when it is numerous, distributive in 
sex, and remarkable for those good qualities al- 
ready recited. The qualities of body commend-, 
able in the female, are, beauty and shape ; and 
those of mind, peculiar to the sex, are, temper-- 
ance, and a love of management (without de-> 
scending to meanness), which is ever praise- 
worthy in women of rank. The possession, 
of offspring cannot he called a happy one, i| 
these several virtues and c^ualitiefii are not at- 
tendant upon it. And here, I may be permitted 
1o observe, tljat persons circumstanced as were the 
]^(;c4emnians^ whose children are ill brqujht 
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up^ can only be consi4cred halphap0 in theit 
possession. 

As for riches^ this term comprises treasure^ 
large inheritance^ fine landsj furniture^ fiocksy an4 
slaves ; the latter, particularly if they be distin* 
guished for their stature, beauty, or number* 
It is not sufficient that a man be thus possessed 
iti order to the denomination' of rich, if his pos^ 
session be not secure^ honourable^ and frofitdhU. 
A thing is attended with frofi$ when it bears a 
right relation to another. Such a possession^ 
for instance, is that from which you derive a 
rent: a thine; is honourable when it is made 
use of ^y the possessor for his pleasure alone : 
such an one, for example, as goes no further 
in its application than the owner's use. The 
security of a possession consists in our enjojrment 
of it being unrestricted ; and in its being our 
property alone. Properfy is that which carries 
with it the right of alienation, cither by sale or 
gifV. Possession, without use, is not fairly en- 
titled to the quality of wealth, which, properly 
speaking, is the use of one's possessions. 

The essence of glory and refutation consists in 
passing with the world as nieti of virtue, or as 
|)osscssors of advantages which others passionately 
desire, as men of distinguished honesty, or men 
of genius. 

Honour is the testimony of that esteem which 
the world pays chiefly to good men. Jt is also 
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extended to tho^e who have it in their power to 
do good. A g^d action is to be considered 
80 in relation to life^ or to that wfaicl) mtfy cause 
its preservation ; to i^realth, or any pther of t|ios6 
advantages difficult of acquisition, either abso^ 
lately, in a certain place, or at a* certain person* 
T^hiis i^ is^ that i'6 odea perceive great honour 
and great submission paid to several, in consider** 
ation of mtttters apparently Tery unimportant^ 
merely bec^hse the occasion or the difficulty of 
the achievement rendered them of value. Men 

• i • 

pi^y be honoured in various ways: such as, 
by the 6Jfiring of sactifices^-^uhlic inscriptions^ 
poetic or prcsail>^ewarJs'-^fariicukfr placfs cohse^ 
crated to item^^ricedence^r^monttments^statu^s-^ 
public pensions^ 6t (agreeably to thk cfistom of 
^me foreign nations) by prosfraHoris oh ihe earth, 
or giving iviyf to ii(e object of respect as he passes 9 
to these may be added, presents. The latter, in 
fact, is of that particular nature, that it conveys 
a double donation, both of the ^rticle presented 
end the esteem of him who bestows \\. In these, 
the avaricious and ambitious man equally de-* 
Kght; tech finding in them the object of his 
research— -the former an acquisition— ^thc fatter, 
honour. 

fkahh^ ptloperly speal^ing, is a bodily virtue. 
It should, however, be possessed in that degr^ 
Which iltrotild not impede the eicercise of all out;: 
lections wShont ^angec t>f l^rting it. Them 
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are many who enjoy health upon the same eondU 
tions with Herodicus^ who cannot be called happy 
IP this respect, as he is obliged to refrain wholly, 
or in a grcitt measure, from what can render life 
agreeable. 

Beauty differs according to different ages. A 
young man*s beauty consists in the fitness of his 
body to all kinds of eyercise : such as the foot-- 
race, or other exertions requiring personal vigour ; 
added to this, his entire mien should be pleasing 
to the view^ without satiating the beholden For 
thi? reaspn, those who are adapted to feats of 
wrestling, racing, or boxing, are particularly 
handsome. The beauty of a grown man consists 
in his ability to support the fatigues of war, 
and in his possessing a countenance where the 
agreeable and formidable are mingled. The 
beauty of an old maq consists in his capability of 
performing, withqut cause of complaint, all 
^is necessary functions, and in feeling none of 
those inconveniences which ordinarily afflict 0I4 
age. 

Strcfigth consists in the power of turning and 
managing any thing at qui; will-^this may bc^ 
done in four ways : by draught, push, elevation, 
crush or squeezing. He is not to be called. 
^ strong, who cannot perform either one or all of 
these feats. 

With regard io proper stature^ that man is saic) 
to pqssess itj who ^urp^sfcs t]^e generaUty o^ 
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others in height, in breadth, or in grossness^ 
provided that he is not proportionally rendered - 
heavier or slower in his movemenls. 

The man who would be considered athkfu - 
(having three sorts of exercise to perform, viz. 
wrestling, racing, and boxing)^ must be possessed 
of the three bodily advantages — j/s^, strength^ 
and apUiy: every active man is also a strong 
man. 

He who can throw forward his legs in a cer- 
tain quick manner of adTance^ is lit for the 
foot-race.— AwlJxo^. 

He who can hug and hold his man firm, i« 
adapted to wrestling ; and — irotT^igtKog* 

He who, by force of hands, or blows, repeU' 
bis adversary, and causes bim to stagger, ta a ' 
proper boxer— ^X);x7ixfl^. 

Some athletics are distinguished both as wrestw 
lers and boxers — and many have attained celCf* 
brity in all the three exercises— 7r€y7^Xo^ 

Easy old age^ is that which is slow in ite 
approach, and which causes no suffering^f 
For, let a man be subject to disease, and of m 
weak complcfxion, this puts in his power the 
means of alleviating his sufferings; and, if of 
necessity be be incommoded, *how can be lirQ 
4ong in such a state, without some peculiar blessr 
ing? I must confess, that wc every day se^ 
people arriving at a good old age, who are dcr 
fared of e?ery bodily advantage. T^ift ia not| 
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hom€wcv, the pl^ce fpr s^ preciae investigation of 
such matter. 

As to what i9 termed (reJis, and th friendship 
if hmest nant wp shall best know their mean-^ 
log by the interpretation of the , word yri^/x^t 
That man who endeavours, by aU means within 
his capacity, to procure for another what he sup- 
poses will be to his advantage, without further 
object than a desire to serve him, and upon the 
mere consideration of regard, may be properly 
styled afriiftd. Now he who reckons on his side 
;i number of persons thus disposed towards him, 
m.ay truly boast of friends and credit; if the 
former he of the meritorious and virtuous class of 
mankind, he may likewise boast ihfi fri$ndsbip of 
JmoUraNe m$n* 

Gofid; fortune arises from the incidence of those 
goods and advantages which are comqiooly for* 
tnitous, CMT at le^st from their falling to a man^s 
lot in either a good part, or the mpst consider-* 
^e share of (hem* Add tq this, that Fortune 
w^l sometimes cau^p apd procure to usi thoso 
fiBiy goods ao^ advaotages which our address or 
litt may aqquire ; th<mgh, most generally, her 
&voiirs tio iiot lie within the pow^ gf art, aa 
ItntUirai gM/i does* She is* likewise, ofteo the 
nrlgm of <ert&in goods extraotdinarily produced^ 
i^nd, in a tnamxer, warring with the iqAentipos of 
ijiature. Poi itistaace, she frequently is the cauA^ 
P( Mk, whioh i^ <l^|)0n4ettt up^i. Jthc art ^4 





fnedicMei aiid she is often^ also^ the otuse of 
teatd/j and stature : advantages purely dependent 
on nature. 

Bat^ generally speaking, those mAj be styled 
goods of fortune^ which lie at the subjection of 
envy. IndependentTy of what have been re^^ 
counted^ Fortune also bestows other goods, fre- 
quently in contradiction both io reason and ap-» 
pearances. This may happen in the case of one 
perfectly-formed youth, among a number of 
brothers extremely deformed i or it may occur in 
the case of one person alone meeting with a trea- 
sure, though a number of others accompanied 
him in search of it ; or, again, in the instance 
of an arrow taking a contrary direction to its 
gim^ and wounding quite a different person from 
ihe one intended ; or, still further, when a person 
who has been in the habit of frequenting a cer- 
tain place, refrains from going thither on a par^ 
ticular occasion, whvch proves fatal to those who 
iave gone there for the first time:— all these 
cases are evidently the pure effects of good for- 
tune. 

Touching the nature of Wf/^f, as it particti- 
Jarly refers to fraitey we shall reserve our com- 
ment on it, until we come to the demonstrative 
|>art of rhet<Mrlc« 
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CHAP, VI. 

The Ohjeci o/* pbliberativb Rhetoric, and t^f 
pLACBj in proving the Goodness or UiiUty of any 
Thing. 

We have just now viewed the nature of those 

things which are referable to persuasion and its 

<2ontrary, upon matters of occurrence or its op- 

. posite. But as the deliberator has ever in view 

the utility of a thing, and debates not upon the 

' end but the means of attaining it (utility being 

. always a good and an advantage), it will be here 

necessary to give some general notions of what 

is good in general^ and what is usefuly in order to 

form propositions thereon. 

Let us then make use of the following by* 
pothetic series : 

1. That good is a thing desirable on its own 
account. 

2. That its possession depends on the researdh 
of other goods, ^hich are not commonly thought 
of. 

3. That, generally speaking, the whole worlds 
or, at least, the^ttotimental and reasoning part 
of it — nay, even those not gifted withreason'^Hne 
covetous of its possession. 

4. That real good is that which reason rrpo 
ieots as such. 
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* 5. That what it so represents as good in each 
particular instance, is always advantageous. 

6. That a good is of such a nature, as to sa- 
tisfy the possessor. 

7. Or suppose we take that as a good, which 
' either causes, preserves, oris always followed* 

• by the advantages w^ have mentioned, and re- 
moves or destroys any thing to the contrary. . 

We must necessarily infer the following con* 
sequences : 

1. That the acquirement of good, and deliver^ 
ance from evil, are matters of advantage^ since 
the acquisition of the former is incompatible with 
the being of the latter, and the destruction of 
the latter infers the possession of the former. 

2. That the exchange of a trifling for a ctm^ 
sideraUe good^ or of a considerable for a trifling 
evil, is highly advantageous ^ since we may rest 
assured, that^ in the proportionate excesses of 

* We may here observe, that one thing may follow from 
another in two way^^—either 1^ the iJeniical or some suhsequent 
time. For instance, stud^ is* an after-comequence of sciaue^ 
and life an identical one of health. It may also be necessary 
to remark, that one thing may he the const of anotlier in three 
ways: 

First, Format^ and rf //i^^— thus, health is always the cause 
of soimdneif* 

Secondly, In one rejkeiring the loss ef ^o/^^— thus, aliment ia 
the cavse of health* Or, 

Thirdly, In one preserving the o/A«r'-lhus, exercise causes leaUh, 
. as the Utter commoDly depends upon the former. 
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greater and leiser^ will consist the ailTantage 
df possessing a good, or being delivered from an 
cviK 

3* We may also gcinerally infer, thai every 
virtue ii a goad : since its possession induces cd'n- 
tent, and because It is the origin of voatny con* 
sequent advantages. Besides^ virtue endows a 
Inan with the capacity of doing good to others. 

4* We may furthet maintain, thatpUdstire is 4 
good ; because it is the object of every animaFs 
natural research. 

5. We may conclude all things which are 
heaulifuJ and agreeable to be alsb good, for reasons 
similar to the preceding ; becaiise what is agree* 
able leads to pleasure. With regard to things 
which afe beautiful, they resolve themselves into 
two kinds : one, simpJy pleasing ; the other, honour* 
able and desirable for their own Sake. 

6. We may add the sovereign good to this 
classification; being desirable On its own ac-^ 
county because it gives full and perfect satisfac- 
tion, and because wd cfSmt nothing in qur powet 
towards its acquirement. 

7. We may herein rank, justice, valour, tern* 
ferance, magnanimity, magnificence^ and similar 
habits ; for these are virtues of the mind. 

8. We may enumerate among those advan* 
tages, iealth, beauty, and sucb^Uke ; because th6se 
are virtues of (he body, and qualities tending to 
its perfection ; they are also incentives to the en- 

a 
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terpriae and execution of several things* Thus, 
heaUh is a goad, inasmuch as it is the source of 
every pleasure^ and of life itself. It also receiTca 
the denomination of good^ since it is^ at the saoie 
time^ the principle of two things which the ordt«> 
nary part of mankind most esteem; viz. lifr^ 
and Ihing wiih pleasure. 

9* JRicies may be enumerated in the list : for 
ther:e is a virtue in the right use of them^ and 
through them much goad may be don^. 

10. Friends, and friendship ; for a friend is de« 
sirable m his own accounf, besides that he hai 
the power to render a service. 

11. Honour and glory: for, besides the pleasure, 
there is' ah advantage in possesttng them ; and it 
commonly happens that those things which lead 
us to honour others, are to be found within our- 
selves. 

1 a. The power of speaking and* acting is also 
advantageous. 

13. The same may be said of genius^ memoty, 
docility^ vivacity^ and such^like qualities^ as they 
may be contributory to our fortune^ and oiay put 
us in the way of doing great things. 

14. The arts and sciences may be comprised in 
the account, and even life itself \ for even 
though we had no other advantage, yet should 
it not cease to be desirable on its own accounS. 

15. And lastly, We should hold Mgood^ that 

a 
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%gM£h iiJBSt, bteauBe it is'so intioKitelf cooccnMl 
^itfa public utility. 

Tiius UaycTwe clmed'those tfaiogs wbich^oiaa* 
^ind'tinanimodsty allo^ to be real goads. 

The Value of dwhful and controverted Good. 

We shall commence a new ^seriM w to tke 
<pTOdf of 'those thiogs herein the "'xfiiality of 
' Igood is toDtertad^ ' iti Ac foUowiog manner : 

I. Evedj thing tht^kOraty i^wMeh is onMU^ 
muit he itself ^ a good. 

a. The same may he eaid of thai of which ihe 

reverse may he advantageous to * mar ^enmf. fibr 

^enuBplc: if it' be fiitwirable to' the roomy that we 

> are caewards, valour would be .of advantage to ns. 

'3. j^nd general^, whatever opuses the ^wishes 

' of the'enmjy'or his eaueeof etudtittion^is affurintfy 

favourahle to us^ 

Hence it is, that Nestor is ifitroduced by 

HotefiKf in his attempt to reconcile AehOUs 4ind 

^ J ^gmn emm n^ (whode dispute was near raining the 

"iGtotkir ^ntjorprise' against Troy), - principally al* 

iegnig, as the most capable means of afiecling 

thftm, 

*' What j«jr to Priam must this contciC hriag ! ^ 

• ■ • 

W^e raust^ however^ observe, that what is ttse* 
ful to us may he useful also to our enemy ; whence - 
tomes the prorerbj that ^^ EtiIs oftei^ reconcile 



•pnUo^l^ p^ies/' This is to be understood 
9f fij0 d^^Rgj^ bqing egual on both sides. 

4* It jofiy 1^ t^ken for panted, that whatever 
if pot es^pfisvve of its necessary hounds is a good, for 
$v^ cp^cess is qn evil. 

5, That is also a good, which costs us thf 
^9^ff^^ of fain and labour. And certainly, no 
oqe.c^n.deny such thing^s to have all the appear-' 
fiji^e.pf real gopds, for they are the end and ob- 
ject of such pain and such laboi^r. Nov, every 
thing wl)ich h^s an end in view is positively a 
good. It is for this reason that we find Homer 
putting ipto the mouth of Juno^ when the Gr^ks 
,were preparing to return honie,^ and shamefully 
raise the siege of Troy, the following expressions : 

^ Shall then the Greeks, impell*d by bate desires 

Of base return, forget their former sires ? 

Shall via'ry crown (oh, shame!) the Trojan host ! ; 

And Priam eirer of such glories boast V* 

In another plape too he makes Ulysses addrM 
the following language to the Greeks in order to 
stimulate them towards a pers^erance in the 
•lege : 

' •* What shame, ye warriors ! will ye now refraia 
From gathering laurcrls on th* embattled plain ? 
And^ after so much time and labour past, 
Return inglorious back to Greece at last ?^ 

^ It is this circumstance also which giy^ rise to 
^^ proverb, "To break the pitcher at the door/* 

£ a 
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6. IVhaiever excites avidity among a number of 
persons^ or seemingly merits a disp^e for its fos* 
session^ is eqtially a good. — ^This proposition may 
be taken for granted on one of our former defini«-< 
tions^ viz. ** That whatever is utiiversally desired 
by men, is a good." 

To be sure, the present proposition is not con- 
ceived in such general terms ; but then the gene'- 
rality-of men bear some affinity to the whole world. 

7. It is also plausible, that every thing commend-- 
ahle is good \ for no one would take the trouble, of 
praising that which did not contain some good. 

8. That is to he accounted a good action wiich 
forces encomium even from our enemies, or the most 
depraved of men. — No one can assert the contrary, 

- when those whom it prejudices, though having 
an interest in speaking ill of it, do quite the re-* 
Verse. Indeed, had not truth impelled them to 
do so, they would never esteetn it. Hence we 
i]|ay infer those to be profiigate who are censured 
by their friends, and those to be honourable and 
virtuous, who compel their very enemies to 
praise them. Thus we find Simonides praising 
the Corinthiansy who had considerable reason for 
being d'ffended with him, when he says, 

*< O fiir-fam'd Corinth ! what though thou be*st G^«l, 
Trey s»haU not 'gainst thee its complaints e'er speak;'' 

9. We may also propose as matter of exceln 
Uace and ^ood, that which has hem accounted S0 
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by persons of wisdom^ or the virtuous of either seXk 
Thus we say of Ulysses : ^' He must have been 
an excellent man, because, amoifg all the Greeks^ 
none was more highly favoured by the regard of 
Jlfin^rtx^/'—- So we say of Hblen : '' She must 
have been a perfect beauty » when it is considered ^ 
that Theseus ]viAge!di her alone worthy of his choice 
and aiFection/* 

So we also say of the youthful Paris : '^ He 
must without doubt have been uncommonly judi* 
cious, when three distinguished goddesses wished 
to make him the judge of their dispute/* So 
also would one be apt to insist^ '* Th^t Achilles 
must have been a very renowned captain, when 
Homer made him the first hero of bis poem/* 

10. That thing must also he good, which is com^ 
vtoniy preferred to all others.- — Common preference 
either consists in taking what is advantageous to 
ourselves, hurtful to our enemies, or profitable 
ta our friends ; or, in a word, whatever is pos- 
sible to us. 

A thing may be accounted possible, when it 
has already been dotie, or seems easy of 
achievement. — ^Again, the facility of doing a 
good consists in the absence of trouble, and the 
employment of little time : for the difficulty of 
' any enterprise is proportionate either io the 
. length of time employed in its execution^ or to 
the trouble which it occasions. 

1 1. Every thing which is done agreiahlf to our 

£ % 
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iuishsj is ^«)o^.— -The object o( every man's wisn 
is either a total and absolute freedom from eViT^ 
. iir a partial and inconsideral)Ie dis^ripution of it 
\vith a considerable proportion of good. Thus^ a 
kicked man is led to thie commission of a punish-** 
able offence, in the expectation either b^ escaping 
with impunity^ or thai his punishment will be 
light. 

12. Those things which we possess exctuslvefyp 
or those which are ahove comfetition with every ihing 
else, are also good ; for there is ihe greater 
boDOiir in the possession. 

13. That iihewise is a goo^ which is particular^ 
mtaj^le to to.-^for .example, such things as bo* 
come us in the light of bigh birih^ oi: high em-* 
plbyments. 

14. Even the most inconsiderabU ilm^s^ provided 
they supply w(snt, are good* 

15. i^at whifh we can eastfy attwi is efualljt 
good; for it comes not only within the scope of 
possibility^ bqt of f^^cility also« Besides, we be* 
Iteve it lies within our power to make ourselves 
easily masters of a thing which has already been . 
done Iby the whole Worl4i or ms)ny persons, either 
our equals or inferiorSt 

i6. 7%2t nmst also hjf redoned advantageous^ 
which, W(hite it phases our friends^ displeases ow 
enemies. 

17. As also^ whatever it the ordmafj etui of 
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Mfhn wiih those whom we account highly deserving^ 
and whom we esteem infinitelf heyond all others. 

iHm Those things for which, a t^asi^ seisms destiafdt^ 
or wherein 4e has greaf, es^iencjn : for in such 
cases^ roeit commonly^ flatter themselves wl,th 
most success. 

19. That is also valuable which the upstart^ or 
tnan of low condition^ cannot perform : for there li| 
the greater glory in undertaking a thing out of 
the common line^ and above the capaipity of or* 
dinary men. 

ao. The ordinary object of our wishes must he like* 
wise of value.-^'FoT besides the pleasure which 
its possession bestows, there is another ariaumg 
from our belief of its great supetiority. 

%i. Every man mujit consider, as having a 
atroqg claim to ^cellence, th^t to which he ispqr'^ 
ticularly and most devotedly i^ttach^d* For in« 
stance : victory to the aqibitious man^ and mo^^ 
to the avaricious m^n^ will appear grej^tly t9 
excel all others. 

In these two scries of reasoning I I\aYe shpv^a 
the relative value of real and dovhtful, or contror 
wrted good. These then are subject-matter 
ixrhence propositions may be fr^iped, when ne- 
cessity shall reqifire t|ip (lenv>nstr|Uicin of a thing 
being good or useful. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Posiinmsp illustrative of tie Distinction between a 

great and lesser Good. 

This consideration will appear to be necessary, 
when we call to mind, that though two persons 
may be of one accord, respecting the utility of a 
thing, they may yet be divided upon the ques* 
tion of the degrees wherein it may be useful* 
From the following illustrative series of position 
and consequences, a knowledge on this head may 
be obtained. We shall commence with three sup« 
positions : — 

First^ That the thing which surpasses another 
in any degree, must necessarily include the con* 
tents of the latter, and somewhat more : — ^and, 
in the converse, that the thing so surpassed, must 
be comprised in the thing surpassing. 

Secondy That whatever is said to be greater, 
either in bulk or number, is so only in compari- 
son with that which is less. Thus, when we 
snake use of the terms great or small, little or 
muchy it is always with a relation to other matters, 
that we may form an estimate of their respec- 
tive proportion in quantity, &c. 

Thirdy That the thing which surpasses another, 
18 properly called great ; and, on the contrary, the 
thing surpassed is termed small: so also with re- 
spect to little and much. 
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Let uft further observe upop a former remark^ 
That good is desirable on its own account, 
without reference to any thing else. That it is 
generally desired by the .reasoning part of the 
world, and would be the object of the research of 
the unreasonable part^ were they provided with 
judgment. That it consists in what is capable 
of procuring to us suitable advantages, that 
which preserves ihetfx when acquired, or which 
subsequently produces them.- That every thing, 
whereto we bring others in relation, serves as 
an enJ. And lastly, That the thing which each 
individual sets down to^ himself as a good, can- 
not be such in regard to bin), if it possess 
not one of those qualities already mentioned. 
Upon this basis of presupposition then we may 
build the following numerous consequences;— 
when, 

I. More things than one (taken separately)^ or 
than an. inferior pumher, are so compared one 
with another*, that you will always find the 
lesser number ^ or the single thing, scmfrised in 
the greater number \ the latter will, indubitably^ 
be more important and preferable. In ^act, the 
two conditions of advantage and goodness are 

* Here we must consider Aristotle as meaning the com« 
parison between similars akme: for instance, he would not 
ipean that twenty farthings should comprise three guineas or Me; 
though^ in point of number, three or one are inferior to, andi 
>co«ipri8ed in, twenty. 
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hcrt^ hi be fflrt; a9 hi itscTf, by its virtual quality, 
the greater immber musrt be tbc sttrpassing one, 
atid the other, a» comprised in it, must be the 
surpassed. 

a. If a iKng excetten^ in its kind he superior to 
dnofher equaify eMceflent in in ovon kind, tie kind of 
4he flung exceJtirig wiU be superior to that of the 
«ihr. 

%. And reciprocally with the foregoing, ^ one 
Imd ie more excellent than another, the contents of 
excellence in the most perfe0 will exceed the contents 
of excellence in the other. 

For instance, if it be true to aver, in particular, 
that ** the most excellent of men surpasses in 
excellence the most excellent of women,'* we may, 
with equal truth, generalfy assent '^ that all 
men are more perfect than all women :'* and for 
the same reason ve may prove the first of these 
two propositions by^the latter; since the degrees 
of excellence in each kind, and in the things sub* 
ordinate in the first rank, have always a perfect 
relation, and stand in just proportion to each 
other. 

4* A good which produces a second as its corner 
quence, is of greater value than that which does not: 
for if one enjoya the original, he will also enjoy 
jtft cODSequeacet It has already been remarked, 
that a consequence may be derived in two ways ; 
either identically or suh^uently^ VVc sh^U now 
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i a tliird, viz. fotenfiaJ consequence. Wc 
^al! cfbiiidate <h6 three by cxiittpfcs : 

i^ ii an identical coheequenc^' of ^^^//^ ; but 
Ji^ialth i^ ridt to with regard to Rfe. 

Science h an after-cbnsequence of sfudy. And 

General larceny is the potential consequence of 
sacrilege i for the man who is eufHciently hardy 
io rob the altar or pillage the temple, Will find 
Jittt^ difficulty in plundering efse!)iHbere. 

$• Of two thittgs surpassing a third y Ihe otte i4 
the highest degree surpassing is the superior. 

6. The thing productive of the greater good is thi 
more vatttMe and worthy of our choice. 

7. tJpoh grounds of rfeciprocity with the pre- 
ceding. I'bc same thing may be said of •* that 
which is the product of thfe mor^S cXtelling 
hause :*' for, if that which tends to health be a 
greater and more desirable good thdn Whilt ditDpl}^ 
leads to pleasure, it is a feasible consequence th^t 
jpteasure is of inferior consideration to health. 

8. That which of itself alone is desirable ^ is tf 
greater value than a thing merely desirable with re* 
ferehce to some other. For instance : strength 
most be considered a greater good than any onft 
of those things which regard health simply ; be^ 
cause without health those thingis wonld nbt b6 
desirable. Strength, on the cbntrdty, is alwayft 
of itse^ desirable, and thus falls in 4yith onfe of 
the deH nit ions which have already bieen given ot) 
the subject of good. 
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9* Whatever serves as an end is superior io whai 
is defieieni of this quality. A thing of the latter 
description is sought for on account of something 
else ; whereas the former is an object of research^ 
merely for its own sake. Exercise^ for instance, 
must yield to healthy as the latter is the end of the 
practice of the former. 

lo.' That which exceeds another thing in requiring 
less assistance from one or many externals^ is also 
htter, for it is more perfect, and singly more 
capable of bestowing satisfaction. A thing 
may be more independent than another in two 
ways; either in the ^icility of procuring what it 
requires, or in not requiring so much as another. 

11. Of two goods ^ one whereof depends on the 
other f in point of existe^ice, that which is independent 
is the more valuable^ for, having no need of action^ 
it is evidently more perfect in itself^ and more ca* 
pable of singly conferring value. 

12. The same inference may be deduced with 
respect to two things compared together; one pos-- 
sessmg the quality of a primiple^ and the other not. 

1 3 . JVhen one of two things is a cause y and the 
other uoty the former is superior to the latter. These 
two last consequences are evident from the con- 
sideration that nothing can exist or be done with- 
out some principle or cause. 

14. Of two goods f each of which recognises m 
different frincipUy the one produced hy the more ex^ 
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celling principle, is itself more excellent than the 
other. 

IS* Of two goods y each flowing from a different 
cause^ that which is the effect of the more noble cause 
is itself also the more nohle. 

And, reversing those two consequences^ 

iSn Of two different principles^ the one producing 
the greater good ii better than the other » 

ij. Of two different causes, that is preferable 
which produces the greater effect. Here then it 
appears, that whatever side of the argument we 
may take, it is possible to prove one thing more 
^considerable than another. And though in^all 
groundworks of action the end is of most consi- 
deration^ yet it is not a principle of action. For 
example : Leodamas, in his accusation of Cal- 
LiSTRATEs, maintained, '^ that the adviser of a 
bad action was more culpable than the man who 
. committed it ; because,^* said he, '^ if the act had 

never been advised, it had never been done.*' la 

• 

this respect advice was taken for tbe principle of 
action. Yet, upon another occasion, the same 
orator, speaking against Chabrias, contended^ 
*' that he who Committed an injustice was more 
culpable^than the person who prompted to it; 
since all advice is nugatory, if there be not a 
. person to'execute ; and since those who prompt 
to an act^ do so with a design tliat it shall be 
carried into effect by others.'' In this respect 
execution was considered as tbe end of action. 



il. Th^tv/hich is r fire excels vjhat is, cmrnonat^ 
abundant. Thus gold excels iron^ not iD-point qf 
utility, but from the va^ue attached to the ^iHi- 
' culty of its acquisition. 

19. In another sense it may be maintained, 
thai a ihir^g which is possessed in abundance is su^ 
^erior to another which is rare : for, there is more 
use made of the former tijan of the latter ; ao^ 
that which is of more. general service is preferable 
>to what is jless frequently of service; which 
caused Pin par to say, in one of his odes, 

^' Nothing is superior to water *•'* 

ao. That which is more difficult of acquisition i$ 
more considerable than what is easily procured : \yj 
reason of its rarity. 

21. And yet, the converse of the foregoing wilt 
hold good: because we have possession and use at 
our will and discretion* 

22. Of two alternatives^ the contrary of the 
greater evil is the greater good. 

%2. Of those things^ wherein privation woul^ bg 
hurtful or inconvenient to us, that which would induce 
the least damage in its loss is the one to be preferred. 

24. That which is virtuous is superior to what 
is not so. 

25. JVhat is vicious is worse than that ulikh is 
neither so absolutely, nor tending to vice. In each of 
these cases the things affirmed have arrived at 

* Ode if Qlymp. 



tbeir^faoQndary4nidcnd; but it is ndt so with 
4keir.CDntcaFio8. 

ft5« {j^mgs are more commendahk or temuraik 
:in thefuselixes^ aceorJing as the effects wkieh fk&f 
produce are more worthy of praise or cepsure. 

^j. .For this; reason, actions wll be either more 

virtuous or vicious^ according to the more disirn^ 

^guisied virtues or more flagrant vices which have 

.froduced them. .For effects bear the uo^e propor- 

vtioo to prbfidpUs as principle aod erase bear to 

effect. 

fA. hi things vsherehi an > excess of ione in fre^ 
ference to another is more desirahie and JkouourMde^ 
that which is advantageous in its excess is mperiorto 
the other. For exanople : as it is ; more deniable 
to.be possessed of excellent stght than excell<yit 
taste, it £gdlow3 that there is something i more to 
be desired in the former than the latter* 

.29. If it be. much more honourable to attach 
ooe's^ self to the acquisition, of friends than tothpt 
of sidles, ran a:ttachn\ent to the latter .will be loss 
|H>nourable than an attachment to the former. 

30. Ai!id reciprocally, by reversing the two 
ioregaipg. propositions, we may infer, Til^t^ir^ 
excellent and honourable, a thing as, ihe moreiSO.wiU 
its excess be. 

.31.. In the same way, Them/ore.konaurake^OMd 
' reasonable the. desire, of^. a 'thing ir^t the^morcuso vfill 
'be the thiffg itself t ibr: desire, is iporoased in pro* 
portion to the magnitude of its object 
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The thing of greatest duration is the most use- 
ful, by reason of its longer service : the thing 
least liable to change is likewise so, as it is sub- 
ject to our discretionary use ; which would not 
be the case if its condition was ever varying. 

44. Of whatever nature any two things^ com^ 
prised under the appellation of conjugate or pa- 
JRALLEL CA8£8| may be^ of the same nature likewise 
will their consequences and dependences he. For 
instance, if it may be correctly said, that the im- 
port of the vw)rd " valiantly^* (which is a conjugate 
term) be more honourable and desirable than the 
import of the word '• temperately* (which is an- 
other conjugate term), we must conclude valour 
to be more desirable than temperance^ and that to 
be valiant will be, to possess a virtue more consi- 
derable than we could acquire by being ien§- 
feratei 

45. Whatever the world in general ^ or. a number 
of persons y desire, is of more value than wliat the 
world does not desire^ or that which is coveted but by 
a few. This reasoning is conformable with a 
definition of good already given, viz. *^ A thing 
generally desired by the world:'* — consequently 
the good will be of greater value in proportion to 
the extent of the desire. 

46. Whatever parties adverse to us^ our enewiesy 
our judges y or men of experience by them commissioned 
to judge uSi have declared tii he the greater good, 
ehouJd he considered as such :■ for, the approbation 
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0f our enemies Aould serve as a general one^ and 
be considered as much so as if the whole world 
had delivered theirs^ The declaration of judges 
will be also of weight, as tbey are the only per* 
q»ns posses^ng authority of decision in such cases^ 
lind also on account of their intelligeiBce. 

47* We may jffiRA^mifx conclude, thai whatever 
the rest of the world particifates in^ is tvotthy of the 
greatest esteem : for it would be, as it weve> a 
matter of reproach^ if we had not a share in it as 
well as others. 

48. Sometimes ^e xmy decide to the contrary; 
in whatever is peculiar of possession to ourselves, 
or few others beside us. . 

49* Whatever is most praiseworthy is also most 
sonsiderable : for, in order to merit commendation, 
a thing must be honourable. 

50. That which is most honoured should he most 
esteemed: for the honour paid to any thing creates 
its value. 

5 1 • On the other hand, whatever is followed hji 
the heaviest disgrace is the greatest evil, 

52. When a things generally acknowledged to h$ 
very advantageous^ or at least appearing so, is ex^ 
ceeded hy another^ the latter is superior to the for^ 
mer. 

Another method of repi^p^enting a thing a;; 
greater than, others in appearance, is the use of 
address. This consists either in the division of 
the thing into several parts, which will miako ift 

Y a 
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appear a^ tbougb it were midti^ied, and conse* 
queotly surpassing the rest in the greater mtraiber 
of its efiects. It was this whicb Che poet dn^ 
ployed in thait passage where the w ife of Meleagm 
is rppresented persuading her husband to take tip 
arms in the defence of hks country. In painting 
to his mind the miseries of a city which is sacked, 
she thus addresses him : 

^ Ala»! what blood, what tesirs, what dread alarms 
Assail that city hedg'd by hostile arms! 
Without remorse the hardeii'd soldier slays ; 
The cottage, palace, and the temple blaze ! 
While barb'roqs troops, insulting, drag along 
Thcirhelpless victims in the captive throng !" 

Or, we may make use of a contrary address to the 
former, by assembling many' things together in 
figgregate, in the n^anner of Epicharmus. A si- 
milar reason with the foregoing may be assigned 
for employing this kind of address : the gross 
assemblage of matter enlarges the object upon 
our view, and gives to it an apparent certainty of 
producing great effects. Independent of this ad^ 
dress 9 and in conformity tvith our previous re- 
marks upon the importance of a good, which is 
tare and difficult of acquirement, it is possible to 
give an appearance of considerable import to a 
thing, by layijig do^n an estimate of the value 
attached to its accompanying circumstances, such 
Its opporlwiityy fime, and place, or the age and 
dhilifj of tl}e person who acts. I^or example; 
|f a person has succeedec} iq an enterprise beyond 
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bis strength and age, which never was thought 
of by bis equals in either ; or if be has performed 
it in a peculiar matmer, or qnider a peculiar cir« 
cumstance of place; such an enterprise will^ 
90 doubt, be held far more glorious tbap if it 
were diverted of those circumstances. Besides^ 
this address not only jnay serve to set a higher 
value upon actions either jusfy useful^ or tending 
to $ie acquirement of ivfumr;. b.ot it may lijcewise 
serve in t^ censnre •of ^ny action to the contrary* 
An example of this address is to be met with in 
the epig^ani which the jirgolic fisherman com*- 
posed on himself, after he bore Aw^y the prite at 
fbf? Oljr^i^ic games : 

What difPrent sounds assail my ear ! 
Thtf shouts of glorious vict'ry here 1 
. And thost which em from Argos* dowm 
^foclaini*d my fish to Tegea's town. 

I . • • • 

__ » • • • 

In the same way^ the ' famous Athenian general, 
Jphtcraies^ praised himself upon his elevation tp 
such distinguished honour from the obscure station 
of a shoeojaker's json. '* What was J heretofore/* 
said he, ** .that I am now wbat I am ?" 

53. We may faWy infer the consequence also^ 
that wbatever is innate within .a man, is more 
Tabiable »tban what be xxinnQUy- denhee or ac-- 
fuires : for Jthe.apqpajsitiop of na/utals is more dif* 
ficult than that of extertiah* Hence Homea 
introduces Phemut with; the following boast a 

^3 
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•* Whate'er I koow, is from mysdf denvM ^.^ 

• 5^4. Tie most comuferahh portion of a things in 
itself conslderahhy should be more esteemed tHan an)r 
af its other farts. 

' It was upon this basis that Pericles^ in bir 
funeral oration delivered in honour of those who 
died in the service of the state, made use of the 
followrng language : ** The loss of so many va-^ 
Itant youths should be no less felt by the publie, 
fkan would the retrenchment of spring be felt by 
theycar.^' 

£^. Those things should le reckoned of greatest 
good J which are of most service to us in our greatest 
wants : for instance, in our old age, or si&iction 
of disease. 

^6. Of two things^ having relation to the same 
endy that which is more approximate to it is the fre^ 
fer able one. . . 

57. That good which is particularly applicable to 
'^ursdvesj Is of superior value to what is simply a 
general good. . ' 

58. That good which it is in our power to acquire 
if we incline to it^ is preferable to any other which 
we know it is perfectly impossible for us to possess. 

' 59. 'Those goods which '^aMiot b6 ac^red hitf'to^ 
^ards the end of our days^' a)re by fat the fnore 
^eitinidble : for, being mdre appiro^imate to an erid, 
ttcy are more participant of its nature^ ' *. 

i . ... » . t } > I. 4 , i . -* 
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60.. Whatever holds more to truths is hefter than 
that which is nterely dependetit upon opinion. Now, 
in brdei^ to knpw a case. of the latter description^ 
we should examine whether the person delivering 
an opinion would do so, in case it were not. to be 
comn^anicated., Thus it may be said, *' That to 
receive a favoUr frpm a person , is more desirable 
tbi^n to do one ; because one would willingly re* 
ceive always when he could be a^sored t}iat it 
was secret.** It is not so with respect to a gift^ 
because it is feasible that few would be indined 
Xo gwe^ ii their liberality was always to remata 
secret. 

\^6i.\That thing is superior in advantage which 
wp W0^ld. r ^iher, possess effeciually than apparently: 
for svK^h a thing will hold more to truth. Hence 
soitpe people complude, '^ That justice is a virtue^ 
Qf which «fi[e should not make a great show ;'\ 
because, 6«y Jbey, " people generally prefer ap- 
P^rio^ just, to b^tog SQ in reality/* This is not 
tb^case ^th hetfllh, for we usually prefer its reality, 
to its appearance. . . 

.6%^ W^ever^ifi^ useful in iis application to the 
greater n^nd^rx.of,,' things i is most estimable. An: 
imtadcc fnay ;t>^ rfc^n^ in whatever at the ^me^ 
time not only contributes to lifcj^ but also rend|ers, 
it ^a^f^e^i^me^ doh^.itig the. enjoyment of every 
pleasure,. 1^ tp^^ii^ to distingoisl^Qd enterprise ; 
for this reason, riches and health are most esteemed 
by the world, as sources of the greatest advantage. 

P4 
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particular mode of action affected by each state 
upon its determinate matters of enterprise or 
dioice, iuch matters having always a relation to 
tile end proposed. 

' As far as we have hitherto gone, a summary 
lias been established of those matters, necessary 
fo be known by the deliberative orator, either 
tipon subjects of occurrence or expectancy ; pro- 
f)ositions of utility, manners^ laws^ customs, 
&c. Particularity has not been attended to so 
much as general observation, because those mat- 
ters have been more extensively treated of in our 
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CHAP, IX. 

Of Virtue, generally and farticulartj. 

f * . . • • 

Since virtue or vice, honour or .dishonour^ an. 
the en4s of ^lu^miastic or ii>yecttv« oratory, w<> 
shall say something Tcsgectiog theoa.. , Is^ 4pv>6 
8o, we shall at the same ^liqa^ givp j^a,.iiii^h|t 
into sych things a> tend to. set off jthespeak^r4^ 
fidva«t2^e in the minds p£ Jbis Audi^rf, s^nd ^ 
impress a favourable opinion of .lp4$ jaqf^S)* 
TUis, as before remiurked, is the secoi;^ ^c^ps 
of artificial proof. In /act, whcwv-er woijild bai^ 
HIS believe aoote ma? jt9 be hon«tt.«od virtaous. 
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wiU bcGl carry libpnot by exfaiUtifig tboins <]ba- 
lities in hiaifielf ; and^ since it frequently bap« 
pens, that, cither in jest, or serious earneaf^ 
not only divinities and men, but even fbkxgs 
inaniraate and amimals, may be the scAjdcta oC 
our praise, we shall, on the matter of commende 
ation and censure, as on others heretofore, hare 
cecourse to the cstablishmenft of propositions 
which* maybe of service on those heads. We 
shalU honvever, previously enter into^ a short 
line of ceasoning upon the ideas attached to the 
terms konmr and vitiue. 

By the word bonotir we understand, a thing 
which hepig of itself desirable^ merits commendation: 
or, that uuhich in itself being a good, is agreeable 
merely on accotmt of its being good^ 

Allowing us to suppose this definition true, 
it must follow as a consequence, that virtue is 
honourable; for, besides being good, it is also 
praiseworthy. 

Judging of virtue only by its appearance to 
ns, it may receive the two following definitions : 

1. A fower capable of acquiring and preserving 
to us considerable advantages ; or, 

2. j4 power capable of obliging considerably ; 
upon important occasions finding nothing difficult of 
enterprise, and which can do all in all. 

The subordinate divisions of virtue^ or, as they 
are termed, the particular virtues, may be tibfcus 
classed : 
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Jo8ticct« valdur^ tetnperanoe, mnntficeDce^ 
magnamtnity, liberality, demency> prudence^ 
Itnd wisdom. 

. Upon the datum of virtue being what was 
just now said> we should rank among its 
principal subordinates, those which are of con^ 
siderahle ui^ity to others^ as the province of vir* 
^ue consists in obliging. For this reason, the 
principal distinctions of honour among men 
ire paid to Xhtjust and the valiant ; as the former 
reodor particular service in time of peace, and 
the latter are distinguishingly useful in time of 
war.. Next to these the literal man is most 
honoured -, for, instead of scrambling for money, 
^^tbe idol of all others* research and adoration, 
— he never feels more enjoyment than in tho 
di^tnbutiQn of it by largesqes, &c« - 

Of particular Firfues. 

Justice is defined to be, that virtue which pre'- 
serves * his property to every individual of a state ^ 
confomiably to the laws and ordinances therein 
established^ tts contrary is a vice^ which stimu- 
lates to the usurpation and witbholdment of 
another mart's goods, contrary to the intention 
or expression of those laws. 

Valoury or courage, is that virtue which leads 
to the undertaking of brilliant actions even in the 
fnid^t of danger; but upon the condition of such 
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enterprise not militating against the prescription 
of law. It may also be exhibited in maintaining 
the respect and vigour which is due and necessary 
to the laws. 

The opposite vice is termed cowardice. 

Terttf trance is that virtue which induces us io 
comply with the law respecting sensual gratifica** 
tion. 

Intemperance y or dehauehy is the opposite vice. 

Liberality is that virtue which considers riches 
only as the means of obliging and doing good. 

Its contrary is avarice. 

Magnanimity is a virtue which delights in 
rendering service upon matters of importance^ 
and trying occasions. 

Pusillanimity is its opposite. 

Mtmificence is a virtue which takes pride in a 
splendid display of large expenditure. 

Its contrary is meanness. 

In fine, fntdence is that virtue of the mind, 
which, in respect of the good or evil, already said 
to be contributory \o our happiness or misery, 
leads us to distinguish between them, so as not 
to mistake the one for the other. ' • 

Common-place Positions of Praise.- 

Having considered virtue and vice both gene- 
rally and particularly, so far as suits oar pur- 
pose^ it will not be a matter of hazard or diffi* 
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^ulty to come to the following series of conclu* 
SioDS : 

X. That whatever contributes to render a man 
virtuous^ is honourable. 

2. The same may be concluded of whaUver is 
derhafive of virtue either primarily or hy conse* 
quence ; such as all the marks and signs of virtue; 
and the products of it. 

Upon these data, with respect to virtue in ge- 
neraly it will be equally fair to conclude of virtue 
in particular. For example : 

3. Whatever is a mark or effect of valour; even 
the sufferings of those who have conducted themselves 
valiantly are honourable. 

The same may apply to every one of the par- 
ticular virtues, with the exception of justice; 
only,* however, in that part of the latter relating 
to the siififerings which it causes ; and even here 
again partially. For example : it would not 
be so honourable to receive a just, as it would 
to suffer an unjusti punishment. 

4. All actions are honourable which propose 
honour for their reward. 

5. The same may be said of those things which 
bestow more honour than worldly profit. 

6. All things are honourable which for their own 
sake are sought after^ if the agent employ himself 
rather for others than himself 

7. The same deduction applies to every thing 
hterefy good in general. For example : whatever 
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a person undertakes to the prejudice of his own 
interest for the glory and safety of his country* 

8. IVhalevtr is milurally gaod is also proper and 
hornmrable. 

9. ff^Iiatever is not merely a selfish good^ but 
rather apflicabU to the use and enjoy meni of others^ 
is honourable : for in this case possefiesion is did* 
interested. 

10. The same may be affirmed of the tribute ren- 
dcred to a person posthumously rather than while 
living ; for interested persons are generally agents 
in the latter case, paying less regard to the real 
merits and virtues of him whom they honour^ 
than to his credit with men, and the power which 
he possesses of obliging them. 

1 1 . We May account as honourable all public 
works y and whatever is done for others : the agent 
being the least concerned in the issue. 

12. The satne conclusion will be applicable 
to every enterprise happily achieved , and all business 
successftflly conducted, provided the interest of others 
he consulted rather than our awn. 

13. It maybe equally . concluded o( whatever 
we have done to the advantage of those who have 
obliged us : for gratitude is justice. 

14. Every benefit we confer is an act of honour'- 
able propriety : since it is directed towards others, 
and returns nothing to ourselves. 

15. The opposites of those things which cause 
person to blush, or otherwise excite shame, are. honour:' 
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ahk: hr, to Uush is to give testimony against 
songielbing either indecent or improper in cor 
'^onTctsation or actions, or. of our intention to 
say or act things of such a nature. Hence wc 
'4iiid Sappha^tW remarking upon this head^ in 
.the passage where Aksfus is introduced addressing 
heir m the following language : 

ALCAVV 

In Tain wouU passion prompt my tongue to say^ 
That which riespect for Sappho iiiust delay, > 

And shame ibt cdurage of dttitt away. J 

SAFPHO* 

At this confession I am sorely griev'd, 
Nor dooM de^r^ like thine hare e*er beKev'd; 
For, if legitimate, imcha]>gVI with crime, 
They spurn alHfie both drcumsuuiee and times 
. Nor would thine eyts thus downward now be bent, 
But by the conscience of some bad intent. 

1 6. We should equally account as honourable^ 
nf>hatever causes us anxkij and care, frevided that 
iwejbid at the same time no inward cause cf *appre^ 
hetision: because the former feelings caa onI)r 
W96 out of emulation, or our having deseed 
^acquire some one of those gooda> or eminent 
advantages^ which regard our fame and teputa* 
tion. ^ 

^ 1.^. The works and virtues vf the iftofi ferret 
persons are also the most distinguished and most de*- 
)eenuing if henowi for example: those 6( mm, in 
pcefiveooe to those of wemen. 
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18* Therf if more honour attached to %vhat. if ^ 
ruled more towards the profit an4 ^qjmfnf ^ 
others^ than of him hy whom it is fossjf^e4¥ Fitf 
this re^sqn, jostip^, aqd cv^ry jlhmg ptrtajLing 
of its quality, is hcl4 in par^cvUr hQiW<ir, 

19. Th^e is ifiore honour in the d€Vg» cf aw^gi' 
ing Qur^efvet upon an ime^y (h^n of making matters 
up with hhn ; for^ to rct^li^t© on an Wcmy i» jwrf, 
9Dd th^eforc hopp^rabl«, ^&^v3my it 13 the duty 
pf ^ ^^xf. pwsqssj^^ geflcroys fq©|iQg», qpt t^ 

yi^4 to: .hi? pnenyr^ an4 <lQt Jft fftdOTf? bfiifl^ 
tramplc4 cm fey ]t\W. . 

V^ Victory (fn4 V^orJdfy honours are, higify eetit 
maik } for t^ey ^re fp far de^irafelp, »s tl^at, aU 
thpqgb they ^« unpro^^ctivo of jes\ juJv^nUg^, 
yet th^ pa9^e^9ir if end9wc4 ^^ tbqpi, yvith tho 
fcwt>laupe pf axJtniQrclin^y |[pcrit 9.04 cs^oeq^iDg 

^1. We fnjyf alpp Tfic^Qft boq^w?^ wAa/^Vf if 
preserves the memory of a man qffer 4^0h^ ^g 
making him the subject pf living corrversatiotu 

22. The more any thing is capable of producing 
the above-named effect y the more honourable it iSm 

aj* As also^ tf v^ait is not contingent to us, 
except after death. 

2 4* Bvery (h&ig is honourable wbich is followed 
or accompanied Ixf lionoar, g^ory^ and repntation. 

25. Alt things cf an extraordinary and excelling 
nature^ are likewise honourable. 

%6. As a¥e those things wMch none but ourselvci 

G % 
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possess : fofy being more remarkable than others, 
they will be more apt to make us spoken of, and 
bring us into notice. 

2 7. There is honour in such acquisitions as hear 
no relation elsewhere: because they shed greater 
lostre on the liberality of their possessor. 

2'8* Those things which are peculiar to a nation 
or people individually ^ are equally honourable. 

29. The same may be said of whatever serves 
to designate those things which ly each country or 
people are particularly esteemed. For instance : 
it is honourable among the Lacedaemonians to wear 
long batr^ as it is considered with them a mark 
of liberty and independence. In this there is 
some reason, for it is not very practicable for a 
man, with long hair, to ^perform servile offices. 
Another custom among that people is, their 
allowing the exercise of no mechanical art, it 
being incompatible with liberty to depend on^ 
or be subject to others. 

Modes of Address whereby Praise or Censure may 

be unworthily bestowed. 

Independently of the propositions and infer- 
ences which we have just laid down upon ll)e 
subject of praise or censure, they may also be 
eficcted hy address: and, first, instead of .as-< 
cribing to the person, whom we would panegyrize 
or inculpate, the true qualities which he posscsos^ 
hy making use ofsycb as resend^k or approach 
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iheni. For instsnce, in speaklog against a man 
who is really valiant^ bgt who makes use of sira-- 
f agent in war more than strength, we might call 
bim '^ a poltroon whose courage was alone effi- 
cient in detecting treasons or laying ambus* 
cades/* On the other hand^ if the niggard is to 
be praised^ we have only to extol his parsimony 
as frudenci. And to the man who is insensihle 
to insult, we might apply the terms mild and 
peaceful. In a word, we should endeavour to 
ascribe a virtue to each defect or vice, by attri-' 
buting to them a denomination from matters- 
usually attendant or consequent upon them. 
Thus, speaking in favour of a roxsgh and choleri^ 
man we would say, V ^^ i^ candid and open, 
and cannot dissemble." Thus we might equally 
shelter the haughty and arrogant man under 
noble demeanour, and conduct befitting his 
quality. 

Secondly : address hcreiii may be made use of,, 
by attributing the distinction of virtue to trans-* 
gressions of excess : su(?l) as by naming rashness^ 
valour ; or giving the appellation of liberality 
io frodtgalily. For, besides the deceit which may 
be carried on in their names, a thing may also be 
made to pass as virtuous by a false line of reason- 
ingi as thus : 

** The man who unnecessarily runs into 
danger, , must l>e expected to perform wondecs 
vyhen borne thither at the call of honour/* 

o 3 
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In the s^HftAminfrer,- reasoning upoh t^c C6ri- 
4tl6t of a prodigal rtiail, we might say : 

*• Is it lb be believetJ that the pef soh who ii 
indiscriminately liberal to every petitioner, shoiild 
abandon his friends in their necessities^ and show 
^Yi Avaricious dispbsitron towards (hfem alone ?** 
For J)rodig*lity rcilly seems \)^6 effect of an 
Extraordinary Tirtiie and bbunty carried t6 ejcces8« 

Another bbservation to be attended to otl the 
lifead of praise, is the necessity of beiilg (?^utious 
before whom we speak. Hence i^ wad th^t 
SbcRATEi, ^ot Without reason, remarked*^** 5^^^/ 
;/ tvas no difficuh mailer to praise the Athenians 
}H speaking to /A^ ATHfiNiANS." According then 
Id thie persons befon^ whom the dratoi^ is to ap* 
peair, hk must s^e what things are held in par- 
ticular (Estimation by them 5 and next, he must 
^)cak of such things as if they wer6 truly esti- 
maWe. For example: tho^same address will 
|!0t apply to the ScyihujnSy t1^l Laced amon'uws^ 

and the philosophers. In short, he should bring 

• 

^Mer the head of real honour what is simply 
honourable, and only bo in the estimation of a 
few persons; in fact, there is seemingly no gr«it 
difference between both. Besides this, iq 
praising a man it is necessary to investigate hi$ 
actions, and be assured whether they havj^ 
been befitting and agreeablie to his condition 
^nd quality ; whether he has done ahy thing 
wprtby pf bis birth and ancestry j whether 
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his recent correspond with fait past acts^ m vnih 
the expectations formed of him ; for there is aiot 
only happiness^ but glory also, in the continiiai 
increase of reputation and of honoor. It wiH 
be also right to examine on the contrary sido, 
and by proofs of such a nature there is certainly 
the finest opportunity of panegyrising a m»n ; 
as^ for instance, by deroonstratiBg^ ^ Thait 
he never forgot himself in^the midst of pnepe- 
rity, but was as modest as before.^' Or, taking 
the contrary, *' That in the adversity and Irotilrfe 
of his concerns, he supported himseif as he 
ought, and appeared as generous as ever/' Or 
again, *' That being of low condition, in pro- 
portion with his elevation to honour and ofHce^ 
he became more and more condescending, and 
easier of access.** Hereon is founded the self- 
praise of Iphicrates and the ArgoUc fisherman^ 
as we before observed. Such also was the praise 
bestowed by Simonides on Archedicey Whose de- 
meanour to the whole world was so courteous and 
obliging, though she was, to mai^e use of Sim- 
nidei own words, 

'^ The daughter, wife, and s^ister, of puissant kings/* 

Upon the whole, as praise is principally di<^ 
rected towards the actions of life, #nd since it is 
the province of the virtooos man never to act 
but from design, tt is ^leoessary for the eulogist 
to endeavour to demonstrate that the object oi 

« 4 
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his prtise has never acted by chance, but with 
i^itent and deliberate purpose. He must ilkis^ 
trate this, by the corresponding uniformity, of 
the person's actions, and by collecting together 
the whole occurrences of his life, whether for- 
tuitous or opportune. To these he must at- 
taeh the value of determined resolution and par- 
ticular study. When we can ascribe to a person 
a series of anions thus corre^spoodently similar, 
it isi^in a manner a prejuclice in favour, or a 
certain : proof, of bis being 'effectually virtuous, 
and having done nothing but from fixed design. 

Differ en I Species' of Eulogy. 

Of these we may reckon three : 

TXi^frsi {eTfcKivQii) regarding the heroic virtues, 
and spch as are jconfirracd by long habit. It Is 
defined, J. dis^^ourse ixjhich sets forth to the world 
the knowledge of a distinguished ^virtue. In order 
that praise of this kind should oblain credit, it 
must be proved that the actions of lis object have 
been habitually the result and the effects, of 
some eminent virtue. 

The second description of praiec (Jy^oi^ioi) resis 
upon each particular work and praisewoflhy ac- 
tion of an ii>dividualv:. The most . feasible method 
of iropresfeing bdicf and inducing persuasion upon 
* any matter oft.ej^coifiiumj is, to introduce thpse 
circumataoces which are. usually contingent to 
it, such as bu'th, educa^on, 8cc. Fpr, consti- 
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tuted as the world is, a probability in favour of 
our honour is deduced from our being descended 
of honourable ancestry ; and in point of educa- 
tion, that every raan's coi^duct is conformable 
to the manner in which he has been reared. 
Hence we give the greater praise to those whose 
actions correspond with their birth and educatfoUj 
because, tbejy are. apparently of confirmed- purpoie 
to goqd,. and proceed from habit. So true is 

« 

thi$, that ^en though a man has performed 
nothing, distinguished dqring .his career, yet he 
obtains the tribiato of our praise if he adhere to 
this educative standard of action. 

The third description of eulogy, to which tvvo 
names are assigned by the Greeks {ficcKocpio-fioi and 
cSutl^oyia-^), (tliough both are of the same im* 
port,) consists in the corigratulaf ion o( a, man upon 
his consummate prosperity. This kind of praise 
differs from the tvvo others, inasmuch as its sub- 
ject is more comprehensive and extended; for, 
as supreme happiness infers the possession of 
every virtue, so does this division of praise com- 
prehend tbc: two ^cgpfr^: ujot^ being confined, 
like the fijrst. to any particular. virtpous habit; 
or ^o any single commendable action, like the 
second. . On ttie, contrary, JU dfals -gQnerally ia 
the whole range of the virtues and rich e^idoisv- 
ments of the xuind*. 

♦ This description of eulogy, from its universal teiiour, may 
be Urjtb propriety termed /tfiK^^iV.-^^iiAN»JLAf OB. ' 
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I 

Jffimiy of D£MOKST&ATIVB to DELIBERATIVE 

Rhbtoric. 

Upon the heads of counsd and praise we may 
tnake one observation^ to prove the conformity of 
both. 

For the matter which the orator advances as 
the subject of advice, may become, by a trivial 
alteration in the fashion of his discourse, equally 
Ihe subject of praise. Hence it follows, that 
once possessing a knowledge of what is necessary 
to be done for the acquirement of praise, and of 
the qualities appropriate thereto, we shall very 
easily form precepts upon every subject connected 
with it, by a mere variation of phraseology. 
For example : if we were to say thus : 

'• We should never* avail ourselves of, or de- 
rive advantage from, the goods of fortune, but 
from our virtue alone, and from those goods which 
properly appertain to us*'*— 

The sentence thus expressed is a precept of 
|mre counsel ; but by the slightest change it may 
be rendered into one of eulogy ; as thus : 
• *' Never did that man derive advantage from 
ihc favours of fortune; and when be did avail 
Ifimself of any thing, it was of his own merits 
and virtues^** 

Whenever, then, we praise a person, we 
should attend well to the counsel we would give 

\\vak^ when iBcUing iiim to the und^r^akiBK of 
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a ^istingmshed action; and, on Ahi other haiid, 
'^hcn we would give counsel, we shonki {mrtitu- 
hrly apply our jndgment to, and eMmiM tiio 
nafufe of, those actions which rcaHy merit praise^ 
The expressidn in both cases must of neeessity 
be different ; that of censure being prohibitive^ 
while that of praise is not so. 

In the use of this there is no inconsiderable 
address. It consists in enlarging, by additional 
circumstances, and consequently giving to an* 
action a considerable appearance : as we might 
say -of a certain agent, that he was cither 
the first, or only person, who ever attetnpted a 
certain enterprise; or we might ^lovv that he 
executed it with very trifling assistance ; or that 
no other person ever signalized himself more in 
that particular: — for these circun^stances htmg 
remarkably glorious, deserve particular praise. 

The ftme and ocvashn, as heretofore lAb- 
served, will also confribute to iAcrease the 
value of an action. The praise of a pcmm msif 
likewise be amplified^ by showing hte repeaini 
duccesses iti simitar enteifprisesr fdr, beiidoi tho 
greater admiration of his {fresetit achiavwarar^ 
it will ^Iso serve to jprovt;, tfasrt it ifMHi not bf 
hazard, but by his virttie and flcill alone^ that he 
jsuccc^ed. 
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It W)11.9ls« be of advantage tp remark, wke- 
theraoy one of these things which arp done for 
the purpf]ise ^of creating emulatioD and inciting- 
to illustfiaua deeds, haa been invcnti^d and es- 
tablished for the peculiar purpose pf honouring 
him who is the theme of our commendation ; or 
Tvhether he be the first ou whom public eulo- 
giums have been pronounced^ as was the case 
with H'tfpolochus : or, in fine, whether his glory 
could compete with that of Hanfiodius and ^ris- 
Ugi^QUf who were tbe first persons to whom the 
ifM^f(^/^ erected statues in public places. Such 
an ipyc^tigation will not only serve to enibellish 
an action, and set it off to greater advantage 
hi respect to the person whom we praise ; but it 
^lay also serve to a contrary effect : namely, to 
deform the life and actions of him who is the 
^ubject of our censure. 

JJdress in praising a Person who has done nothing 

praiseworthy. 

t 

.U it so hap|)en that the man whoo^ we intend 
to panegyrize has don^ ^iiotUing which can fur-; 
wtfi 9iat1er Qtf :(avoi}.rable report , in this case, re- 
<o4uS9ei9U£]l«'bohsi4(io parallels and a comparison 
of;!0|hers rWithi hip)^;. In thi& mode of address, 
pc^ft^i^H'^^u^^V^^ practijsed, at the ba,r, nor 
&tOc)ied jvi^iary rbotoric, has frequently indulged. 

^With, regajfd; to comparisons, in this place, it 
must be observed, that the persons ^vhom we 
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sselect should be illustrious and of high repute ; 
for nothing can aggrandize a nian*s praise more 
than by showing that he possesses more brilliant 
qualities^ and has achieved more virtuous actions, 
even than those who, in the world*s estitnation; 
have been accounted eminently virtuous. Buf, 
in proof of the utility which praise derives froni 
amplification, we need only affirm that eulogy 
loves excess, and searches but for what is extra* 
ordinary and supremely excellent. As has been 
before remarked, that excellence, which pro* 
ceeds to a commendable excess, is to be ranked 
among honourable things. If the person whoni 
we praise is not of sufficient -distinction to be 
compared with certain others who are illustrious, 
we mbst look elsewhere for subjects of compa* 
rison. In whatever manner a man rises above 
another,* his elevation, or degree of eminence, 
is a testimony of his merit. 

0/ Things parlicular to each of the three f helarUal 
"'.'••'• ' • Divisions. • i '' 

'Summarily speaking upon each of the two 
rhetorical parts already gone through, and the 
one remaining to be discussed, we may remark^ 
that to none is amflification more necessary or 
appropriate than to the demonstrative ; for this 
reason : that the panegyrist always takes for 
his subject, things which are really triie, and 
are so recognised by the world; his only 



occupatiQQi tbw if to enbdlish ^n^ 9d4 lustre 
to actions of such a description. 

Examples are more befitting the deliberative 
part ot rhetoric^ because the judgoients vvhicl^ 
we form in all our designs of ^nterpri^ are 
founded upon that conjecture which the past 
givep of th^ future^ and upon the relation bfs^ 
(ween what has been donev and what it is pot* 
aible to do* 

fyifiymms suit the judiciary rhetorician beatj 
becfu^^ 10 subjects of tlus kind^ he treata oC 
matter of (wU ^^ pronounces judgnaent upon 
vh^t has passed : matters wherewith people <vf( 
not always coov^riant^ and which naay be ca1lc4 
)n question i-^he therefore should assign psr* 
ticular reasons in proof of the thing done^ ai»d 
why it was so. 

No other precepts or positions of topic, or 
address, are, I imagine^ requisite^ beyond what 
have already been given, respecting eulogy and 
it9 apposite. 

All our canons pf position have this benefit, 
that as the series go by contraries, eaph one gives 
a knowledge of that which is contrary to itself^ 
at the same moment in which it is itself disco- 
vered. 

Whatever has been said respecting matter of 
fraise^ will apply, by contrarie^i to matter of 
^€nsure. 
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CHAP. X. 

JITDICIARY RHETORIC. 

Of Injuries or Wrongs. 

The subjects of which we now are to treaty rc^ 
late to acoisafian and defence; it is, therefore, 
necessary to know the amount and quality of 
those topics^ whence judiciary rhetoric derives 
its arguments. But it is of previous importance 
io be acquainted with the three following points : 
I. The nalure and number of those things 
which incite men to be mutually noxious. 

a. What persons are so disposed, and the 
nature of such dispositions. 
^ 3* On what persons the injurious fasten, and 
the state necessary to their making impressions. 

These three points we shall endeavour to illus- 
tmte, after we have defined what is meant by 
** doing a man an injury." 

We are to understand that it arijgies out of 
^^ one man's voluntarily hurting another con- 
trary to the prohibition of law.** But of law 
there are two kinds, one fartwular, the other 
common. Plirticular laws I call such as are 
written, and serve as a rule to any atafe ; and I 
call tliose commoui whidh are not written, and 
which seem to have been instituted with the 
fionxnon consent of all atates. As to voluntary 
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aclioiiy every roan acts so who is not com- 
pelled to, and who is thoroughly acquainted with, 
what he does. Not, however, that every vo- 
luntary act proceeds from deliberate purpose and 
design ; but, whatever is deliberately and de- 
signedly done, is also done voluntarily, and with 
a knowledge of fbe cause ; for it is impossible (hat 
a man should be ignorant of what he proposes ^od 
determines to do. But in order to know the 
reason why men are given to the comniiasion of 
wrongs contrary to what is epjoin^d by law, we 
most observe^ that the inclidatibn aridcs out of 
two causes, vice ov passion. For. it is remarked, 
that^ generally speaking of vicious persons, 
;whdher their vices be many, or whether they 
be ruled but by one^ they are never malicious 
nor iojuriotis, but in matters torching, their pre- 
dominant vice. Thus the avaricious man is given 
to do wrong merely for the sake of money ; the 
debauchee^ through the hope of enjoying some 
pleasure ; the indoleni^ to the indulgence of tiisi 
ease; the cowardy iq order to avoid danger; 
the amhiiious man, from the expectation of 
honour; the choleric man acts wrong in the 
transports of anger; the man fond of conquest ^ 
only in his pursuit of victory ; the vindictive^ for 
the accomplishment ' of ^ his revenge; the wif less 
is only injurious by his foUy and stupidity, in 
not discerning the difference between justice and 
injustice, and his incessant liability to be deoeived 



on tliat account t in £he» the trkatt of effronfi^} 
and fmj>udence do^s wrong because he is lokt id 
^ame, dhd laughs at tieputafioa. 9d it is with 
regard t6 all other vices, and thote wlio prafctia^ 
them ; eadh man beii)g led away by his oWn [kir* 
ticukr vice. This Will ht treated of trioi^ it 
large wbetl «^ o^tte to consideir the passiobi. R 
remainei to shoW^ fy9 what reason, and wHU 
what diBpdsition of itiltld» people are addicted t^ 
do wrong) and th# persbm^ iHi whttU fhd ihjui> 
rioUs generally lis. 

Of human Actions and their Causes. 

We shall bere^ in the first place, point out 
tbbde things, a desiro to postess or to aVoid 
wfaich, iodneca^n eridetivout 16 hurt, or do iDEfiirf 
to otfr lieigbbbuTii 

Tho advbcate for the accusatiori sfaouM prih^ 
cipally direct bis atlehtion to this poiart $ namely t 
What proportion of those things we have jocA 
^K>keQ pf^ and wtncfa tempt and induce nien to the 
conunis8k>n of wrong, confers an advantage ok 
the one. party oveif the other. Oh thd l>thM 
hand^ the advocate for the defence should^ with 
respect to his client, exatniite, to the end of 
justification, how far remote, even from suspi* 
cion, he was upon such tfnafters. In the next 
place, it is to be noticed, " thdt^ absolutely speak^ 
ingy there is nothing which nien wiil not do \^ and 
in this general circle of thehr eltent of action^ on^ 
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part.Jtaws from sdf --agency \ the otber^ from gsUra** 
p€(m$ impuise. In the latter rank of action^ 
JVC may make a division, first, into actions of 
chance, and, secondly, into those of necessity* 

Of things done from necessity, there are, likcr 
-^vise, two descriptions :. the one voluntary^ the 
49ther natural. So that all the acts of man extras 
peous of self-agency, may be referred to three prin* 
cipal causes : hazard, nature, and constraint. As 
lo thoae^ tbtnga wherein man is. his own agent, 
independently, they may be classed under four 
species ; for some men act hahUitaUyy others from 
inclination and the call of appetite. 

Of appetite again there are two kinds ; one x^- 
sual^ the other rational: to either of these mankind 
is d^epently attached. Rational appetite is nor- 
thing more than voill\ it may bedefinedi *^ Th^ 
Jesire '• of gbod controlled and regulated hy reason ;** 
for no man wills that which is not his good. 
Sensual appetite recc^ises ' two different prin- 
ci{)les of ' stimulation,' anger and cmeupiscence. 
No^Y, in the investigation of all our actions, we 
shall find them attributable to seven cause*! 

namelj', to 

Hazard, 

Constraint, 

^Nature, 

Habit, 

Reason, 

Anger, and 

Concupiscence. 
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^It would be superfluous to enter into a« more 
detailed dj^tinctioQ of causes^ socb, for instance^ 
as a man's particuUr habits, particular age, 
Sec* It is a certain fact» however, that we should 
not calculate the ang^r oi: dispositioo to pleasure 
which is observable in young persons^ upon the 
mecegrouods of tJ^eir y^uib,.but upon the ebul- 
lition of their passion, and- the unbridled sallies 
of their. lusts. 80 it is in the case* of a rich and 
a; poor man* . We should nothyitbe charge of 
culpability in either, to the circomstance of wealth 
in .the one, or of poverty in the other; and, 
though it mpy be said (hat * the poor frequently 
wish passionately for money, on 00 other ac*. 
count thaix' to answer their necessities ; and that . 
the rich fcnrm an infinite number of vain desires* 
and go in search of unnecessary pleasures, merely 
because they possess Abundant means of com* 
pleting their wishes :-~yct, it does iiot follow 
from this, that such desired in one party are 
simply . the effi^ts of their wealth, nor, in the 
other^ of their poverty ; but, in both cases, the 
desire is to be referred to coticvpiscence. 

)n like, manner we may affirm of the just and 
unjust ; and> generally speaking, of all those whom 
we consider to act, from certain varied habits of 
the same quality ; for, the acts of such persons 
can he referred to no other causes than those 
already o.bs<^ved, as they must always be the 

effcqts. Qither fii tome reasonable persuasion, or 

» a 
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some tm petting pa«sion. The only differenee 
lies in this, — that one class of agent* possess 
moT^ commendable manners and passions than 
the other. In truth, I agree that every habit 
being always in conformity with its nature m 
to its aec<)lnpaniment8 and consequences> it com- 
monly happens^ that certain particular actions 
are incidental to a man, merely from his having 
contracted that certain habit. For example: 
the man who is temperate, cannot, in the firyt 
instance, possess certain honest desires, nor be 
persuaded of the sentiments which it is necessary 
for him to entertain respecting the pleasures of 
life, but because he is temperate. On the con-- 
tmry, that a debauchee indulges such and such, 
dishonest sentiments and desires, merely because 
he is debauched. These distinctions are too 
trivial, however, to merit further notice. 

What we have to examine, in the next piaoe^^ 
is, what customarily happens to certain descrip- 
tions of persons, and persons of certain qua^ 
lities. And this more particularly, because the^ 
diiTerence of constitution in men does not ahraya 
infer variety m their scAtiments or manners. 
For example : it )s not because a man is black 
or white, tall or cjwarfish^ that he should be 
influenced by a particular manner or passion { 
but the point *o be considered is> whether he he 
old or young, good or bad ; in a word, our 
research should extend to those things which. 
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by tbeir fortuitous occurrenoe, cause a person 
GOiniDonly to alter bis habits and seni indents: 
supfaj for instance^ a$ the . case of a person ima- 
giqiog to himself that he is rich or poor, happy 
pr miserable. Tbis^ however^ i; not a fit place 
for entering into a discussion, of such subjects* 

We shall now finish what remains to be said 
with regard to the explanatipn of the principles 
and causes of human actions. 

In the first place, then, fartune^ or change \% as- 

• signed .as the origin, of any things either when 
the producing cause is purely unfi^i^d and inde- 
terminate*— when the intent or design of actiein 
is not appai;eDt — when the manner of its event 
is not conformable with general nor ordinary .oc- 

. curreoce — or, finally » when it is not foimdod 
upon any fixed rale or order. 

These oonditiofis^ indeed, have hcretofbre 
been included in our definition of fortune atKt 
chance. 

In the second place, a thing is originated by 
Miure when it contains within it the prineiple of 
ita production, which must also observe a certain 
iMrden It matters not, whether the occurFence 
of the thing be of necessity, or in compliance 
mth what has been usuaU since it can only 
happen in one way, let that way be what it wiU. 
As to the extraordinary efiects of nature, in 

. apparently violating its own rules^ or thwarting 
iti own designs^ we cannot here make any par* 

H 3 
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"ticalar inquiry; neither can we say, whether 
the production of such effects be strictly adhe- 
rent to the design of nature, or attributable to 
some different cause ; for, after all, it might be 
jsaid, that such effects were the mere work of 
fortune and chance. 

With respect to violence and constraint, it may 
be held, that an act is performed under their 
influence, when the agent acts against the die* 
tates of his own opinion and inclination. A 
man acts from hatii^ when he does any thittg 
merely on the grounds of his having frequently 
done so before. 

Reason is to be considered the source of action^ 
when a thing is done with ihe 6ole intent of 
acquiring some one of those g^ods which we have 
observed to be attended with, apparent profit and 
advilntage ; arnd this, wfaetber the pretension of 
' the agent be confined to the possession of one 
particular good, which he lays down as'his ex- 
closiveaiin and object^ or whether he ' considers 
that only in thelight of a mean towards attain- 
' ing some other thing which is of greater iufport*- 
ance. This condition most, however, be ob- 
served, that the agent act only with ' the desi^ 
of derivirtg advantage from the object of l^fs 
agency. We most, • in this place, take partficulir 
care to avoid confounding, with such a ' prin« 
ciple, what is daily to be observed among de- 
bauchees^ whose undertakings freq«ien(}y as- 
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8timc the appearance of gain and advantage, 
while, in fact, their intention, at the moment, 
is no other than that of sobsequently enjoying' 
more at their ease, and creating a more pro*' 
tracted debauch in, those pleasures to which- 
they are attached. 

As to matters connected with anger and anu 
mosity, they may simply be referred to the con-* 
sideration of revenge, between which and chas^*' 
iisemeni there is an important difference. The' 
latter is always supposed to be with a view 
to the good of the person corrected; while 
revenge has for its object only the satisfaction' 
of the person who desires it. In our treatise on 
the passions, we shall more amply discuss the 
nature and origin of anger. 

Finally, concupiscence is the inotive of action 
in every thing which possesses the apparent ca-* 
pacity of pleasure. Under this head I wish to' 
comprize whatever is done from usage and habit. 
Custom has the property of influencing^ by %- 
pleasant zest, that which, without it would be 
unpleasant. To cut this matter short; it is cer- 
tain, that there is nothing, wherein a man him** 
self is the agent, which is not either really or 
apparently jro0^ and useful^ and equally agreeable^ 
either effectually or in appearance. Besides, 
since every thing done by self-agency is volun- 
tary, and the reverse is constrained, it is certaiii^ 
VfUbi respect to the agents, th|it their objects ojf 
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action cootaip notfaipg but what ia i:efdly or 
speciously useful or agreeable. In the catalogue 
of good and advantages, I not only class c;yery 
deliverance from evil, real or apparent, but also 
the co^nmutation of a greater for a leaser evil, 
since such an exchange is naturally deskable* 
In the. enumeration of things which are agrecabk 
I reckon the deliverance frpm what is iroubksom^. 
a.qd annoying^ whether real or specious, and, 
qpoo the same grounds, the exchange of one 
thing more unplea^nt, for another which is less 
Sj^. Thua, 8ii|«?,«<i% pr ffeasursi ^re the sti- 
qiuUnts to all a man'a i^ptioos, fpJT th^t reason 
tb^ orator sj^ld be acqu^totfid with the number 
and quality o( those tilings wt^ich have any coa?i* 
nexion with either. Wc. b^jr? . »U«44y ^pok^f^: 

G^ thingjEi wbich are usf/uff we. ^U upw eooaeio 
treat of thp«p which are ^grepokk aud prpdu^jiv^. 
qf plcfwitc. 

It if iKxjc^ry, « we we; on the wJ^^ct* hpro 
tq wAi'P thp f tqdf nt against adhering top parrqwly 
to the dej^nitipqs wq h^ve given, since it is of 
ttivial import to rhi;toric whether they, be WQTe 
pjrecise th^n i;^ requ^pitc t^ pjrf veAt their l>ein§ 
obfK^qre. 
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CHAP. IX. 

0/ Thhigt conducive to Pleasure. 

Taking it for granted that pleasure is a eertahis 
gudden emotion, or change in the mind, which ii 
seneiUe to our percej^ns, and conformable to 
the state required by the demands of our natofQ^ 
and that pain is the opposite to thit^ it fbllowa : 

I • That every thing capable of producing th« 
state first described aauat be agreeable; wbilo 
every thing flestructive of it, or occasioning itt 
opposite, must be disa^emUc^ 

^ That it is for the most part agreeable to 
perceive ourselves arrived at that oonditioo which 
ig tequisiie ta our nature, particularly if tho 
MtainmenI be as perfect aa it is possible to be. 

3* AH manner ot customs aoe agreeable, since 
custom is in some measure identified with natures 
and nothing bears so strong a resemblance to thd 
latter as the ibmaer. Add to this, that there it 
but a short interval between what is very fre« 
qoently, and that which is invariably dcttie. 
Qusi^ is the regent of the one, and Nature ot 
the other* 

4* Every thing done without constraint is 
9greeat>le ; for violence is the enemy of natuve. 
Oft this account, every occasion of action vbieli 
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arises from necessity is disagreeable. Evenus, 
the poet^ has well remarked^ that, 

** From force an .inconvenience ever springs." 

This beiDg the case, we should account as 
troubles all inquietude, carc^ study, and heavy 
applications of the mind ; such actions being 
ever attended with constraint, if they be not cus- 
tomary. Habit alone can reconcile and soften 
them* 

5. The opposites of those violent actions juat 
mentioned are productive of pleasure; for. in « 
stance: indolence, laziness, negligence, amuse- 
ttent, rest, sleap, &c. ; such things being c^mr 
pletcly emancipated from constraint. 

6. There is pleasune in every thing to which 
our appetites or desires have a tendency; for 
desire is but an inclination to the enjoyment of 
whatever is agreeable. We have aheady.re^ 
marked upon the two species d£ appetite in man, 
leasonablc and sensual. By tlie latter I un^* 
derstand whatever a man desires without rcflecpi 
tton or' examination. : This desire is properly 
termed natural, and relates .l)ot to the satiafac^.' 
tioD of our corporal necessities.'. Soch, fiir i»? 
^nce, are hunger ^nd tiirsf^ which, are givesi 
to the body for the purpose of inciting it tDWardl 
tftie aliments necessary to the su.pport of its ox* 
ist^nce ; in like manner with . all other itmns^i 
respecting nouriabmeat in pfidiculac. .^chalsa 
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are the desires winch tend to love and good 
living ; in fine, all those which flatter the various 
senses of teach, taste, &c. &c. 

fiy reasonable apfethe I mean that which leads 
to the desire of a tbtng, only because we are 
persuaded that it is good; for there are many 
things which we would never desire either to 
see pr possess, if we did not hear them esteemed 
and cried up, at the same time that we verily be- 
lieve them worthy . of our possession. Now, 
^ioce pleasure consists in feeling ourselves moved 
'i^nd affected inwardly by some passion, and 
our imagination, if well considered, is a feeble 
^nd imperfect draught of that feeling': in a 
word, since it is neither possible to hope for, nor 
remember any thing, without forming, at the 
same time, in our imagination, the idea or iioage 
of the thing hoped for or remembered^ — it neces* 
sarily follows, 

7. That there must be great pleasure in the 
per|ect remembrance of a thing, or the high 
. expectation of possessing it ; for, according to 
what we have just said, this will be, in a manner, 
enjoyment and present possession of the thing 
with regard to our senses. .So that it is asces* 
. sary tha| we receive pleasure in some one of the 
three following ways :— ^First, by having a thit^ 
really present (o, and in the real enjoyment, of 
our senses; secondly, by the remembrance af 
previous enjoyment \ and, thirdly, by our hopes 
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of oQfe day possessing alui enjoying it. With 
respect to time, enjoyment regards the present, 
memory the past, apd hope the fulurd. 

Memory represents nothing which is not ca- 
pable of bestowing pleasure; for it not only 
conduces thereto, by recalling the image of 
things wliich were agreeable at the period of 
their enjoyment, but also by representing things 
of a contrary nature, which it was formerly irk- 
some to endure. In the latter case> there will 
be increased pleasure, if the person who employs 
his memory have made a transition from past 
labours and misfortunes to present glory and 
•repose. This it was which caused Eunpides to 

^ Sweet is tht mbm'iy of a peril pn^.^ 
And again In Horner^ 

^ How pleasing, when our recoUectioa strays 
Along the path of traversed, adverse days ! 
And yet more pleasing, if, to gain the shore, 
Ourselves have steer*d the helm, have plied the oar !** 

OdYSSBV XV. 

The reason is obvious : namely, the existence 
of pleasure in the exemption from pain. 

As to hope, we can never employ it, without 
producing pleasure at the same time, upon any 
thing which seems either promising enjoyment 
by its presence, likely to confer some great ad- 
vadtagc, or which s^cms simply useful without 
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inconTenienee. In line, everything which by 
its presence creates joy» commonly brings pleasure 
to those who expect its possession, or recollect 
its enjoyment. 

S. There is even a considerable pleasure ia 
atiger ; as Horner^ speaking of this passion, has 
justly observed : 

•* No honey cVr from any flow'r *s exprest. 
More sweet than anger in the huniai> breast." 

Iliad xvvL 

For we never put ourselves in a passion with 
persons on whom it is apparently impossible to 
be avenged ; nor with those . .who bave^ beyond 
comparison^ n>ore credit and influence than 
ourselves: or, if we should happen to do so^ 
it will be in less numerous instances than with 
others. 

9. Thd ^eater part of our desires are acconi- 
panied by pleasure: for whether it flow from 
the recollected enjoyment of an object which we 
desire, or the hope of speedily enjoying it, such 
a state will always induce an indescribable plea- 
sure. For example: the person who has suf- 
fered under thirst during a fever, will enjoy con- 
siderable delight from remembering that he sa- 
tisfied his thirst on that occasion, or from the 
hope of an equal gratification upon a similar 
case of necessity. The same may be remarked 
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of persons passionately enamoufedi whb feel a * 
constant source of enjoyment in conyer«ii\g upoa . 
the object of their flame ; in thinking o(, writing 
to, or in any other thing which has a reference to^ 
that object* In all those cases, the circumstance 
which constitutes the principal enjoyment^ is 
that^ while the object is present to their memory, . 
it seems really to be with them in substance. This 
is the principal criterion for judging the com* 
mencemcnt of love^j empire over the mind, not 
only when wc wish to dwell continually wiih 
the person whom wc love, but when our afi'ec- 
tion survives absence, and wtf cannot avoid turh- 
ing our thoughts towards the object^ and whctl 
distance afflicts U3, because it temoves us from 
her sight. 

' IC5. Pleasure will exist even amid \vaitiilgs, 
sighs, and grief. For, if sadness on one hancif 
sensibly depresses tis, by the irreparable loss of 
one whom we lament ; on the other, it girea 
pleasure and consolation, to represent to ourselves 
ihnt person, such as he was, in all his actions, 
and as if he were present before our eyes. Ho- 
mer illustrates this in his divine poetli : 

" He spoke.; iind his discourse made sorrow dear, 
Gave charnis to the sigh, and pleasure to the tear." 

thlAD xxiii. 

ft 

. II, Revenge is sweet; since by as much as.it. 
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IB disagreeable to be deprived of the ability to 
compass our wishes, by so much It is the moro 
pleaslryg to perceive their success^ Bat, if we bo 
enraged with any person, and lose an opportu-^ 
nlty of revenge, it is extremely annoying; while, 
on the contrary, we arc gecerally appeased even 
by the m^st distant expectation of vengeance. 

12. Victory has the charm of pleasure, not 
only With those who love conquest, but with every 
description of men^ since it supposes that preemi- 
nence to which all men are so much attached, 
either more ot less* 

23. AH games and diversions which give rise 
to coDtests between parties, are agreeable: and 
this without distinction, whether the lists lie 
foritaed between niu^iCrahs, wrestlers, or literati ; 
Ihc object and conclusion of all being victory. 

14. The same, may be said of garnet at dicey- 
ball, cheques, &c. 

' 15. Even the mt>$t grave and serious games- 
arc agreeable ; for though not amusing at first, 
yet they are conducive to pleasure by custom. 
Those which bestow immediate pleasure, are the. 
sports of the chase, all methods of entoiling 
beasts. Sec. 

16. The profession of the bar, and scholastic 
dlaputatiooSi arc extremely pleasing to the suc^i 
ccssful practitioner in both. 
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17. Among the things which confer the highest 
pleasure, are honour and reputation^ by reason of 
the opinion which a man forms within himself^ and 
Is persuaded of; namely, that he really is an ho**^ 
nest man, and such as the world proclaims him. 
. A man is always more easily led by this opinion 
of himself, when he reflects that he is eulogized 
by those who esteem him ; and who, in so do- 
ingy express the true sentiments of their hearts^ 
For instance, the repute o( g man among bid 
neighbours, is preferable to that in a more distant 
quarter ; and the esteem of our familiar acqaaint-* 
anoes or fellow-citizens^ mach more desirable 
than that of strangers and foreign^s ; the e^teccn 
of the living is superior to that of the dead~^ 
and, in a word, the regard of persons distinguished 
for wisdom and prudence, far surpasses that of 
the unthinking part of mankind. To this we 
may add, that the greater the number of thosa 
who esteem us is, the more preferable is that 
reputation, because it is apparetit, that in the 
greater number there must be found more ehaniSef 
of the truth than in the lesser one. 
- All descriptions of esteem are not equally con- 
siderablc ; for we do not regard either the bonouf 
or reputation which flows to us from a con- 
temptible source, such as fools of children ; ami 
if any show be made of attending to such a re- 
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putation, it proeeeds £com interest^ or some other 
stmilar motive. 

1 8. The possession of a friend is truly agree- 
able, because there is a pleasure in afFoction and 
fondness ; for, show me the drunkard who does 
not manifest a gladness in beholding his favourite 
liquor ! 

19. There is a pleasure in being loved; for this 
presupposes to our imagination^ that we possess 
some amiable <|uality which has attached the per- 
son to our affections. To be loved, implies a per- 
sonal, not an interested regard towards us. 

2o« To be admired is also a thing which is 
agreeable ; for honouc is always the accompani^ 
ment of admiration. 

.21. Flattery and flatterers are pleasing; for' 
the adulator appears In the double light of an 
admirer and a friend. 

0,2. A frequent repetition of the same actions 
is productive of pleasure; for^ as has been already 
observed, habit or custom is agreeable. 

23. It may, however, be equally asserted, that 
variety is pleasing ; as every change seems con- 
formable to the intention of nature, in fact^ to 
dp the same thing always, begets a certain dis- 
gust at, and testifies an excess in,t the habit so 
contracted. This it was which induced the poet 
to say : 
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« Variety in all things has its charms.*' 

EuaiPiD. in OastT. 

For this reason, every thing which we have not 
seen for some time, appears the more agreeable 
when we do see it ; for, besides the variety arising 
out of contrasted presence and absence, the thing 
also acquires the quality of being rare. 

24. To learn and to admire a thing, is equally 
pleasing, since it creates a desire to be acquainted 
with Its nature; every object of our admiration 
necessarily attracting our ideas of it. The mind 
is also perfected by learning any thing, and either 
arrives, or is in progress, by such means, towards 
that excellence, to which, from its nature, it as« 
pires. 

25. A reciprocity of obligation is attended with 
pleasure ; for, in the passive part, we acquire the 
object of our wishes ; and in the active construc- 
tion of the term, we evince the possession of what 
is desired by him, whom we would oblige, be- 
sides manifesting our superiority over him; two 
circumstances of ardent desire amongst men. 

26. There is a pleasure in remonstrating with 
our friend, and correcting his failings. 

27. To finish what we have commenced, is both 
desirable and pleasing. 

28. A perfect imitation of any thing is agree- 
able ; as in works of painting, sculpture, or po* 
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ctry ; in fine, of any object giving room for imi- 
tation^ liowever disagreeable it may be in itself. 
The pleasure arising from a fine imitation does 
not exactly proceed so much from a consideration 
of the qualities in the original, as from our own 
infernal reflections. For we are apt to say then, 
** This copy is so exact a resemblance, that it 
^eerns rather the thing itself, than its simple re^ 
presentation.*' In such cases we always learn 
something new, 

29. Certain reverses of fortune ('zs-spiTfcUiat) 
and unexpected events, such as we commonly 
meet with in theatrical representations, are at- 
tended with pleasure. 

30. It is agreeable to reflect that we have been 
in imminent danger, for such a situation is crea* 
tive of wonder and surprise. 

3r. AU things similar in their natures and 
kinds, or between which there is a resemblance, 
are mutually productive of pleasure, the one to 
the other. Herein there is an exact conformity 
to the design of nature. And hence arise the 
numerous proverbs : 

** Birds of a feather flock together.*' 

^ Equals please eqaals.*' 

^ Bvery beast seeks and knows his brother l>east." 

•* Like loves like/* &c. 

32. All men in general, are more or less at- 
tached to each other ; for there is nothing which 

X 2 
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possesses the qualities of confottaity and resem^ 
blance, more than a person compared with his 
fellow-man* 

33. Men are attached to^ and take pleasure in> 
whatever proceeds from themselves ; such 09 
their works, discourses, or arguments. This will 
serve to illustrate their love of those who flatter, 
or profess affection towards them; that tbqr 
are jealous of, however, aiul are particularly 
attached to their offspring; for nothing caq 
be more properly styled the work of a man than 
what he has put into the world. 

34. A man feels delight in completing a work 
which another has left imperfect ; the completion 
giving to him a sort of property in the thing com- 
pleted, by reason of its having been rendered cq^ 
lire through his means* 

35. There is au infinite pleasure in being ac- 
counted a wise and prudent man ; inasmuch ag 
authority and command are desirable objects a 
but which no man is competent to, excepting him 
who possesses the royal virtues of wisdom an4 
prudence. We may take the definition of wis- 
dom to be, ** A science, which enlightens by the 
great variety and extent of its knowledge, and 
which can account for the most curious and ad- 
mirable effects." 

56. Men being extremely desirous of receiv- 
ing lionour, and ainbitioua of distinction^ wih not 
only take a pleasure in resuming the works of 



others, and correcting their imperfections, but 
will also apply tbegaselvee to original occupations 
in matters which they believe will succeed, and 
be eminent above others. Hereupon, Euripides 
has well observed in the following verses : 

** The skilful artift, with hi^ work well pleas'd. 
Incessant labours, and fresh cpurage gains; 

AjxI though by frequent repetitions teas'd, 
T' outstrip Us imiAer lelf repays bis pains." 

37. Be&id^s,-~a8 we .have already shown, that 
diversion is to be accounted amotig the numbetf 
of s^reeable things^ at well as all relaxations, 
indulgence in mirth, laughter, 8cc*,«^vve asay in^ 
fer, that /great pleasure is to be derived from .any 
thing facetious -or ridiouloos, whether in a maa 
himself, bis disopucse, -or bis acttoDs* I hav^ 
treated of ridiculs separately in my Poetics.-^^So 
far for thiop which axe agreeable*. We must 
take the contrapies of all the foregoing poshionsV 
if we would discover whaAia fepugnant to plea* 
sure. 

We have ihus explained the ordinary mptives 
which incite a man to do injury to his neighbour. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of those Persons who commonly injure oihers. 

The men who are addicted to the commission 
of injuries are stimulated by either of the follow- 
ing allurements : 

1. When they believe their undertaking prac^ 
ticable, and that they can accomplish it of them- 
selves. 

2. When they think that discovery will not 
follow the commission. 

3* That, when discovered as the authors, they 
will not be punished for it. 

4. And that, even if they be punished, the 
penalty will not be in proportion to the profit 
they have derived either to themselves or to 
those for whom they are interested. 

The matter of possibUiiy^ and its* contrary, 
we shall not now discoss, as it regajd^ all the 
parta of thetoric in codMnon. 

Ofthoie who promise themselves Impuniij. 

Among the persons who embark in the design 
to injure others, those in particular hope for im- 
punity who either, possess eloquence, enterprise, 
or execution ; those who have acquired great 
worldly experience^ by having seen or had the 
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management of extensive concerns ; or, finally^ 
those who are rich in friends or money. But a 
man will especially promise himself impunity, 
if be perceive himself forttiifed by all the ad^n- 
tages we have recited, or at least by some ftiedd 
or associate, or even by the dependents of either. 
By such means a man may not only accomplish 
his evil design, but also avoid discovery and 
punishment. Men are also induced to look for 
impunity when they are leagued in friendship 
with the persons whom they intend to injure, or 
with the judges before whom they must appear. 
Nothing is more practicable than to injure a 
friend^ by reason of his having no distrust, of 
his being more easily reconciled, and of his 
scarcely thinking on legal prosecution. With 
respect to j^g^, it is certain that they will al- 
ways favour their friends in cither of two ways,-— 
by acquittal altogether, or by a slight and dt- 
minified ponishmept. 

# 

Of those who ixpect io avoid Discoivery. 

In this class of persons, may be ranked, all, 
whose exterior appearance, if we were to judge 
by it, aflfords a presumptive contradiction to the 
tharae which may be made against them. Let 
u$ suppose the instance of a man, apparently pf 
very feeble bodily powers, having beaten ano- 

14 



tbcTj who, to all appearaoce, wm imiob 
strooger : or^ let ua pot the case of a maa, firom 
the dregs of society, favoured by the enjoyiBeat 
of a lady of quality ; or, the safoe, wkh respect 
to an extremely deformed maii'^ and a beauttfial 
woman. 

If a wicked man take unlawfml aod secret 
possession of things which are poblic and 
exposed to the view of many people^ he en* 
tertains strong hope» of not being detected ; be^^ 
cause the owner rested upon his confident secu^ 
rity which originated in his imagining no one so 
liardy as even to think of Mch an action. A 
person also trusts to his not being discoreiiBd) 
when the crime which he commits is of thai 
enormous nature, as to puzzle the onderstand? 
ing in ita investigatioo whether it was ever 
before committed ; being a thing uathought of^ 
and . therefore u nprovided f&c. 

Man seldom makes other pieparattons against 
injury, than he does against disease ; neither 
fearing, nor endeavouring to avoid, (hat which 
he has not hitherto experienced. There are two 
additional cases opposite to each other, which 
lay the foundation of security from detection, — 
when the apprehending party either has no ene- 
mies, or when he is known to have a great num- 
ber. In the first instance, the facility arises out 
of the general trust reposed in him ; and the 
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iecodd reason will establish a diifiGolty In the 
iQinds of others, upon the risk of his attempting ati 
attack on persons incessantly vigilatit over hit 
actions and momnents. 

Tbid last consideration would afford a strong 
plea in bis defence, vis. That an insuperable 
barrier opposed the completion of his design, if 
he had any, as he was more liable to be suspected 
that! any other person. Finally, we may take it 
for granted, that all those who are able to con«* 
ceal, evade, or transform the nature and shape 
of the injury which they have committed, or 
who have it in their power to accomplish it with 
promptitude, entertain the hope of not being dis* 
covered* 

Of those vi'ho have no jfpprehensions of Pwiishmeni. 

There are many, who, though assured of de* 
tection and the pursuit of justice, are not the 
less deterred from doing wrong. Their expecta* 
lion hinges either upon the possibility of their 
escape, by not coming within the pale of 
certain jurisdictions, by the procrastination of 
the process^ or by the corrupt iavour of the 
judge. 

There are others again, whQ are perfectly 
awat« that their condemnation is inevitable ; yet, 
because they know that the ri^uU will b^ nothinj^ 
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more than making amends for their fault by a 
£ne, give themselves little trouble about it ; for 
instance, when they are acquainted with the means 
of getting the fine taken ofT^ or not paying it; 
when they obtain long credit for its payment ; or 
when their poverty is so extreme as to leave them 
nothing to lose. 

Others stand in no apprehension of being con« 
demncd for the injuries they commit, if their 
object holds forth the promise of an assured and 
speedy profit, or some important advantage ; as 
also, even though condemned, if they can ex- 
tricate themselves with inconsiderable difficulty, 
or none at all ; or, in the case of reparation by 
costs, if the period of satisfying them shall ap* 
pear to be distant. 

The same want of apprehension will arisen 
whenever the punishment attached, however 
great, cannot compete with the advantage de- 
rived by the ofiender from his criminal acquis!* 
tion of son>c considerable object. Of this na- 
ture is tlie advantage which tyranny holds up to 
puch persons as are desirous of becoming masters 
of the stale. 

Another description of fearless offenders is to be 
met among those who find some gain in their 
criminal pursuits, and who, with regard to the 
scale of punishment, expect their escape with an 
affront or trivial retaliation. 
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Upon the satpe grouodsi those cornmit pf- 
fenoesy whose crimes import -some esteem, of 
produce them a partial honour. This might 
happen in a case parallel to that of Zeno ; who 
avenged his parents' death ; and yet the penal 
retribution of his offence could not exceed a fine» 
or other mode of amends^ mere exile, and sach<* 
like punishment. It is certain^ that, in cases of 
this kind, offenders will not he warped from 
their evil designs. There iS| however^ a dts* 
tinction between the first class of qriminal agents 
and the latter ; those being worthy some com* 
mendation from the particular manner and mo* 
tive, while the others merit punishment. 

Others, again, will voluntarily hazard the 
commission of wrong, who, in former courses of 
it, have escaped being taken in the fact, disco* 
vered, or punished ; as will those who have ffe- 
quently missed their aim in such pursuits ; for 
it happens in this case as in* war, that the van- 
quished renew the trial of their fortune, by re- 
turning to the charge. 

Another description of persons criminally bar* 
dcncd may be met with in such as hope for the 
present enjoyment of certain pleasure, contrasted 
with future and uncertain punishment : for in* 
stance, the unchaste and the debauched, wbo^^ 
vices are in respect to things, to which they are 
borne by all . the . agreeable passions, and the 
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disorders of concupiscence. There are^ many, 
tiowever, who act contrary to this latter class; 
preferring the previous endurance of some pain or 
ioss^ in the prospect of establishing a future and 
assured enjoyment of some pleasure which will 
be considerable in its duration. This is the case 
with such as possess prudence, and are not im- 
pelled by a slavish devotion to their pleasures. 
Others again will care little whether they be 
known as the agents of wrong, provided it ap- 
pears as if they acted so from misfortune or ne- 
cessity, from the first transport of an ungovern- 
able impulse, from custom, or, in a word, if 
they seem rather to have erred than wilfully of- 
fended. 

In the same number may be comprised those, 
who apprehend the contrary of rigour from the 
benignity of their judges, — ^and also the poorer 
orders of society. 

There are two descriptions of poor in the 
world : one, poor in regard to things necessary 
for the maintenance of life, such as mendicants; 
and the other, poor in regard to superfluities, as 
is the c^se with the generality of the persons 
usually denominated rich. 
* Finally, those persons will not be deterred 
from doing wrong, who are in good repute with 
mankind ; neither, on the contrary, will those 
who have already lost their reputation ; ibr, with 
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respect to the former, their oflences would not 
be credited ; and it would be icnpos&ible to de^ 
preciate the latter any farther. 

So far of the agents in injury : let us now see 
who are 



The Persons commonly made Objects for the 

Commission of Wrongs* 

The depraved part of mankind generally at- 
tack those who possess what they themselves 
have not^ and of which they stand in ' nced^ 
either as necessaries of life, superfluities, or 
merely as objects of enjoyment and pleasure. 
Their machinations equally extend to neighbours 
and foreigners : to the former, because their 
blow is struck with greater facility ; to the latter, 
by reason of retribution being more tardy, and 
because it will require more lime to do them 
right for the injury they sustain. An instance 
occurs^ in the conduct of those who became 
convoys to the Carthaginian traders, in order 
to plunder them. Others are objects of injury, 
and wrong, by being unguardedly nedigent, or 
so simple as to give credit to whatever oxhcrs im- 
pose on them : in such cases, the criminal agent 
has little occasion to imagine that he will be dis- 
covered. The injurious man will also fasten on 
those who are naturally indolent,, and desirous 
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of litrng at ease ; for such persons are not easily 
disposed to embarrass themselves in a judiciary 
process, by reason of its tediousness^ and that 
it requires activity to accomplish its object. It 
is the same with those who are of modest de* 
meanoor, and who, possessing the recommend- 
ation of honour, would be ashamed to appear 
in judgment, or plead upon trivial causes or 
unimportant interests* 

Arfothcr class of persons likely to become the 
victims of Injury, are those whom others have 
already attacked, or frequently offended, without 
any attempt on their part to follow it up by rc- 
Iribation, those being within the meaning of 
the proverb, '* The prey of the My statist* Those 
iTso are probable subjects for the infliction of 
injuries, who have never before received any, 
as well as those who have been frequently injured ; 
because neither party bold themselves on their 
guard; the latter supposing no one inclined to 
visit them with further wrongs, and tha former, 
from inexperienced self-security • 

A man may equally determine upon injuring 
those who have been brought to justice for se- 
veral cMDcs^ and against whom it is conse- 
quently easy to obtain a verdict; such persons 
riot yenturing in general to complain, either from 
the fears they entertain pf th? judge, oj: from 
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their being so situated as to preclude their ob« 
tainiog any credit. The same may be said of 
those who have the misfortune to be generally 
hated or envied* 

VVe commonly find those persons also liable to 
attacks, against whom others have any pretext or 
specious reason for so doing, from a research 
either into the history of their ancestors, or re- 
Ttviog fedds long buried in oblivion. It matters 
not whether the complaint attaches to themselves, 
or to any of their friends ; for instance, either 
io being so circumstanced as to receive a present 
injury, or from having frequently received one, 
either in their own persons, or in those of their 
friends, or such person whose interests they 
adopt: for^ as the proverb very justly remarks, 
** Malice never wants pretence." Friends and 
foes, indifferently, become objects of injury*; 
the former from the facility, and the latter from 
the gratification, of attacking them. 

The same observation will apply to those who 
have no friends, and to others neither possessing 
eloquence nor talents of execution. Such per- 
sons will either fail in resolution, to pursue with 
justice those who injure them, or, even if they 
do not, they woald the more easily be brought to 
an accommodation, or to an unsuccessful issue 
upon their jiea. 

Those also will be liabje to the attacks^ of in- 
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jury who cannot remain till the ter mtnatton of 
their suit in the same place; or until they he 
paid their damages^ or- reimbursed in costs. Of 
this description are strangers in general, and 
persons deriving subsistence from their manual 
labour. VVitb such aa these, it is easy to com- 
pound ipatters to their satisfaction. 

Men will voluntarily attack those who hare 
oommitted many wrong actions in their life, or 
who have caused the same injury to others whtch 
if meditated against themselves; because it 
seems but an act of justice to treat the wicked in 
the same manner in uliich they have treated 
others : as in the case of persons notoriously 
addicted to quarrelling with and beating others, 
being at last well beaten themselves. Men arc 
equally disposed to do those an injury, from 
wbom> on other occasions, they have received 
SfHne cause of displeasure ; who intended it, or 
prepared and did every thing in their power to 
execute it. . The commission of injury against 
such persons is not only attended with pleasure, 
hut also with honour to the agent, as he will 
merely seem to have done an act of justice. An 
equal occasion of offering injuries will arise out 
of the assurance that the attack upon otbei$ 
is grateful and pleasing to our friends, - those, 
whom wc love or esteem, to our ma0teT8,«~in a 
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word, ,to all tbqse upon whom ww depend, ot t<f 
whom we look for a favour. 

Those also are subject to Injury, who have 
formerly been accused of any crime, or whose 
friendship has been renounced : witness the con- 
duct of CaUpfus towards Dion *. And, in this 
case, what adds io the boldness of the person 
who attacks, is the semblance of justice on his 
side. 

The same remark will apply to those, upoti 
whom it is known that others are in readiness 
to make an attack if they be not anticipated ; 
in this case there is no room for a man to de- 
liberate whether he shall commit the injury or 
not. Upon this ground it was, that jEnesidenms 
sent presents to Gehrig to prevent him from tHe 
reduction of certain states, which it was his own 
intention to subdue. 

Finally, it is probable that one person will 
injure another, when the commission of a 
single wrong may put him afterwards in a con- 
cKtion to do considerable good; because it will 
then be easy to remedy the antecedent evil, 
and to recompense the loss sustained. Hence, 
Jasm the ThessaUan was accustomed to say, 
«' That it is sometimes necessary to do a littlp. 

» Sec PlmarcVs Life of Dkin. 

• * . . . i . ) » '' ' • * 
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eVa, in order to be in a cotiHirion to db ^itrtfch 
goodf." 



Of tTie different Species of hjuitice. 

The ii^arious man generally suiFers himself 
to be carried away by that stream of injustice 
which he finds most prevalent with the majorijby, 
,or the whole of mankind, upoQ. the ^persuasion 
of more easily fiiwiing favour with tiiosc whom 
he has injured. Mankind partkularly $cck to 
do vrong in such matters as arc easy of xpn- 
cealment ; these are of various .ki^id^ • • some 
are conaumaJ^le in a short time, "sucb as articles 
of food; others are easily disguised by lipQuld* 
ing ^ them into a n^ w shape^ by ^ change of 
colour, or by their intermixture; others may 
.be withdrawn into different places, as is every 
thing easily portable, or occupjung little ^pacc; 
.ap4 others agaip are x>f auch a natur^ that, if 
4be ,person illegally possessing hitnsdf .of .theajp, 
jpyeviously hfty,e ma,ny similar in his po9ses3xoo, 
the latter Avill not easily be disliugui^hed from 
the former* 

. A person commits an injury in thpsc things 

t Jason's maxioa isocmsi'to be the basis of the Jesuits^ fomous 
principJc, that " evil may be dooe for the prodi^ctioa of 
good."— Translator. 



which he knows it is $haiaefi>l to say fv^n \ff 
the persons on whom the i^njpry ifi^ pA(9mj^tf||^ 
as wh^a hf abtisss the reput#tif>9 Qf ^Gitk^*^ 
wife ; or when the person iojuF^d* or bi^ ch'i\r 
dren, have been forced to yield to t)^ bru^tflity 
oi the defamer. In short, it is p^s^bW? t^ pppi- 
mk an injury, find do a wrongs, in si)£^ f^M£f . 
as another cannot iostitate a proceciEi for {frjtboi^ . 
the imputation of chicanery, andf MnwmP^^ly^ 
of raising an outery agaiqst bimi^lf ; — ^^or by 
season .of. their being uninipQrt9.jci( Qr yepia^ 
oSEtxiccs. This is very nearly as ipuch 9s can b^ 
said upon the subject, whether >vi(b re£9f4 ^0 
the agents, meaos, or obj^a^tof ipjwy j <ff vi^. 
taspopt to t^e motjycs an^ IWQM whW\^ m^ 
to the perpetration pfisril 4^gw. 
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CHAp. XIII. 

Qf jtist and ta^i AeSiaiv* 

« 

We shall now examine wherein connst'4ha 
terms of right iaqd wrong ; and what ought td 
p^s aoiong .men for just and unjust. To jbegin 
then by an hypothesis upoo 9. farnnier reoiark :-^ 
•Whatever tbore is either lawful or the reverse 

K a 
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among mankind, is always considered as isuch 
with relation to two sorts of laws^ and two dor 
scriptions of persons*. In the first place, (here 
are two sorts of laws : the one particular, and the 
other common. 

Those laws I call particular which serve as 
rules to a state, and which every people imposes 
on itself. These are again divided into written 
and traditionary laws. 

By common laws are meant those which the 
light of reason has discovered to us, and which 
seem to be dictated by natnre herself; for therie 
is no one who ^ill not coiiccdc that there is a 
something which mankind in general are can^ 
jecturally agreed upon, and naturally 9^ogqiae 
as just or unjust, even though there were oevei: 
a state of society among them, and they had 
yet to compose one for the first time. Antigone 
seems as though sbe-wAuld incvilcatq this senti- 
ment in Sophocles, when she maintains, " That 
justice ordained the interment of her brother's 

* " Wrongs arc divided into two sorts or species, — private 
and public wrougs. Tbc former are, an infringement or priva- 
tion of the private or civil rights belonging to individuals, consi* 
40?d]as h»tividual8, and are therefrom frequently termed 
$iviLin\urUs. The latter are a breach and violation of public 
rights and duties, which affect the whole community, con* 
sldered as a community, and are distinguished by the harsher 
appeHsKi6n of crimes and misdemeanors." * : 

BLACX6TGT7fi'4 CommiwMrkti 
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(PoJynues*) bodjr^ notwithstanding any com« 
nand or probil>ition to the contrary^, issued 
by the king ; for it is,** said she, ^^ an action of 
oatur^l justipei , whose authority is paramount 
to the law$> and which cannot be absolutely sub- 
flditted to the will of man/* These arc the 
words of the poeti 

'^ It js a duty pious to discharge *^ 

Just, at at! periods, with the world at large:. 

Not of the present day, nor present cUme^ 

And in i|$ birth unknown, because unknown to time/' 

i?m/>^^/o£r/^y confirms this troth in that passage 
wherein be proves that it is not allowable to 
deprive ^brute animals of life, because It is 
contrary to natural justice, and natural law; 
as^ in fact, it cannct be said that it is pciy 
missible for one to do what ' it is not so for 
another. This sentiment of the philosopher is 
thus conveyed : 

^ An mdveissd tiaht this point defend^ • 

A right obtaining far as air extends, 

And bounded only by the tenn where light or dbdinete efids.'^ 

The aame sentiments are expressed in the Ora« 
lion of Aladamasi entitled^ ^< The Messeniaa 
Oration/* 

• ■ 

• .«« WIfli fimu Himkgi i gwVc 1 stote, ic.**' 
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a tertain things 'htUy$$he will no^ aB<m it io he u 
fhefi. 

An6ther will grant that he strack the first 
blow in a quarrel, but will assert that be wai 
warrantable in so doing. 

. A man may concede that he laj with a certain 
woman, but Will deny that it* was committiof 
adultery. 

' .That he has plundered, yet has not committed 
akcrilege^ since the articles were neither sacred 
nor dedicated to the Gods. 

That he trespassed beyond his boundaries^ and 
tilled beyond the legal limits of his own farm ; 
but yet that he had not cJod^ ,aq on the public 
lands^ or. 

That he held conference with , the enemy, yet 
not upon points of intelligence treasonably af- 
fecting his ov^n party. 

. Upon this account it will be needful to distin- 
guish between each particular action^ and . to 
show wherein theft, trespa^Sj adultery, &c. con- 
^t, in order that, if we wish to prove that a 
person had committed pither of these crimes^ or 
not, i^e might ^sprt reasons wherefore^ and 
clearly establish the contrast between right and 
injustice. In fact, upon the several preceding 
jkUegations, the knotty and difficult part of the 
dispute will, arise ,£rom our being competwt or 
not, to say, whether sudi an action, Inparticulary 
be malioioiis «r ptljierwisp ? and v(hct|ier it w«e 



done IV it h evil intentions ? — because wickedness 
and injmticeprdceed from the intention and ends 
which are proposed. Now the terms of ' the 
foregoing allegations, such as theft, trespass, &c. 
comprise within their meaning and idea, ^^ a 
preformed choice, determination, and design of 
doing injustice.'* This may be demonstrated, 
and it might further be shown, that such terms 
are applicable only to actions truly unjust and crt« 
minal,~^by supposing the case of a man simply 
striking another, for it would not follow that he wat 
culpable,' unless he struck with a certain design^ 
and for a certain reason, such as to offer an affront^ 
or to gratify his caprice. In the same way, it 
cannot be asserted, that if a man has secretly 
taken any thing, he has been guilty of a theft ; 
such a conclusion solely depending on his inju« 
rious intention of appropriating the article to 
himself. We are to judge upon the issue of 
other actions in a similar manner. 



Of Equity. 

Hitherto we have shown the two species of 
act ions which are either just or unjast: one part 
of which bears relation to the written, and the 
other to the unwritten laws. With regard to 
those actions which are regulated and spoken of 
by the law,* we have already treated. Of 
those which are independent of prescription, or 
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written ordiaances of right, there are two kmdSr 
fcducible to two heads. The first descripltoD ^re 
of such ar quality as f o be remarkable for ^o 
apparent excess of vice or virtue: upon wbk^b 
depend^ conclusively, either tbe censure or 
pra^^Cy tbc honour or infamy, reward dr piinish* 
ment, of ihe agent* An exan)plo of such ac- 
tioi^s might be instanced in, *' th^ t^stioa^^ifty 
of gratitude," — " returning one kiDdoitaa for 
atH>ther,'' — " the promptitude o[ rendering obJi- 
gationfs to oar friends/' and siich^liket, witb 
their contraries. Those of Xl^t sQtond ^e^ifij^ 
tiqn a^e attached to equity, and serve as-asup"* 
plen^nt^ or final perfection to the particular and 
written laws : for, what is equitaUe is apparently 
just. 
. Wc may define equity to be, *^ That cerfsoo 
of justice which supplies (he defect of the wriUeD 
law, in those matters w hereof that la^ hfts oaad^ 
no mention/' This defect in the- law bappena* 
with regard to the legislator, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily. It is involuntarily when a 
thing has not come within his knowledge; and 
it happens with his consent^ when, .from its 
being impossible to remark upon all partie^k^ 
cases and incidents which may arise, be i^,- iCr 
duoed to the necessity of speaking upon general 
grounds, although 4he law so establish^ cannot 
be just, except in ordinary applioation. Legjs* 
Isvtive omissions not only arise from tbe.iV/i^xf- 



iUity, %fiit ulao from (he dij!^a4fy 6P the Icp^lit- 
tor's acting otherwise, on account of the va9t 
Dtitiiber of camprd^ended circuni&taDces' which 
Woiild iitooQnt to an infinity. 

If a legislator were, for example, obliged to 
ordain by law, that no one should strike another 
with iron, it could not be expected that be 
should lose his time in specifying the si26, 
fashion^ and form of the iron ; for this would be 
nugatory, inasmuch as it would be infinite. 
Whenerer a legislator is obliged to make a la#9 
the subjieot of which is &o comprehensive as to 
exckide the limitation of circumstances, he 
«hoQld deliver himself in general terms, and po- 
aitive ordinations. Hereupon, we may see the 
nature of equity ; for, supposing that the law 
we faavejost mentioned were onivepsaiiy esta* 
blished, and it should happen, by chatiee, that 
a man, iiaVing an iron ring on his finger, should 
tki^ that band to strike, or sbould actually 
sitikt aoother therewith, within the terms of the 
law, that ttum would be guilty and puniahablie ; 
though, in troth and e£feot^ he were innoceot. 
To discriminate in such cases is the province of 
equity; 'whidhy if it be accordant to what we 
have said, clearly evinoes. the nature of things 
whidi we ade 'to take for equitabie-,. or the cod* 
tmfy^ Aral those persona ' whom we ane to coO'- 
. anirir arinnjuBt* 

then, equity wiU, tiakb plioe Upod all 
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occasions where the propriety t>( passion shall 
occur. 

Secondly, it ponsists in the. knowledge pf dis* 
tinguishing between a simple fault and pure 
wickedness, and of apportioning difierent pu- 
blishments to both. It also inculcates the n^ 
cessity of not confounding a fault with a simple 
accident, or the mere issue of misfortune. By 
accident I mean every thing done without malice^ 
or prepense thought, I call that a fault which 
has been done realljr without malice,, but yet not 
< without reflection, nor believing that it should 
Jiot have been so done. Wickedness is that whieb 
includes both reflection and malice: under the 
latter term I comprehend the whole dictates of 
disordered passion and appetite. 

Thirdly, equity is to be found in the assign- 
ment of certain things, to human weakness and 
irailty; sometimes in considering the law of 
Jtself less than the legislator who ena/oted x\f 
sometimes in regarding not so much what it tiays, 
as what it meant to say ; and, finally, rather in 
. examining the inteption than the action of the 
accused. 

Fourthly, equity consbts in not merely stop- 
ping at the details and particulars of a thing, 
but going into the gross and general considiraiiioii 
of it ; in voluntarily forming a judgment x^-tfae 
culprit by what has always or commonly been^ 
rather than by what is for the present aiomenti 
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in dwelling rather on the good which he has 
formerly done us, than the injury be has se- 
cently offered; and still more upon that good 
which we have received from him, rather than 
that which, at other periods, we have ourselves 
cither rendered to, or procured for him. 

Lastly, equity is to be remarked, in supposing 
that the offended party is a person of endurance, 
who does not design to carry things to an ex* 
tremity; in seeking the ways of .mildness rather 
than of rigour; and in preferring judgment of 
arbitration to that of forensic pleading; for aa 
arbiter has a regard to equity, whereas a judge 
attaches himself only to the law. In fact, the 
usage of arbitration is introduced solely for the 
purpose of showing the value of equity. 

So far for equitable actions. 
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' Jiow lo distinguish the different Degrees of Itijusiice. 

Of all injurious and wrt>ngfot actions, those 
are the most criminal which proceed from the 
greatest injustice. This is the reason why, fre- 
<{uetYt]y, Actions of this otatttre, the most trivial 
in reality, are esteemed the tnosl coDsiderabte, 
as is to be seen in the cslse of Cafhtrates^ aecuso^ 
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tion of.Mghmpus; for the circumstance oil which 
he lays ibi ^eattsl stress in exaggerating \hg, 
\ad (aiih of that map, is in showing that, having 
k> pay sone poor labourers employed io the 
building of a tempte, he could not prevent htm,- 
self from cheating them of throe denuofaoli, al- 
though it was money dedicated to thic sacred 
uses of the altar* In actions of justioe, n6w,r 
the reverse of this is the case. The obUgation 
cf deddiiig upoB mijast actions in this nian-* 
ner, is^ that these is to be reiuarkfid in them 
a design and indinalion ivhicfa oversteps 
irbat has been really done. In fact, the maa 
mho would do wrong in ihe laalAcr. of >tbMe 
mere demioboliti would make* 00 d'lffmihy of 
doing so.ta anuch morekioMidfira'blc! jDoe if iif 
had an opportunity* fiometunes our judgment 
on these subjects is formed by the measure of an 
injustice as to its greatness, and sometimes by 
the wrong received, or tlie injury which it bears 
with it. Besides this, a crime is magnified, if 
it is of such a qu.^it/; thpl Ih^ culprit cannot be 
su;ffidefitjy punlsl^ed for it, a,n<^ that there is ik> 
penalty or vigour too great for its deserts. An 
jigilstlQe as als6 ^considered greater .if dt Ibie with* 
iHit (tmt^-: .for thon .the Ihing is npt ^nly pf it- 
Mlf injui^icsaa, >but in<»t capable id ftfQepdfsefrf. 
The vx^rU ^rnvjemaUy- holds itU^ injury :ito ^ 
M eisftreaie faagnHudeit tj^e aut^Ui^ torf v^hich 
4^1)^ ^ f^llowod .iip ^ ji^stice, a3>it.p\9jS^:thi^ 
be pronounced beyond cure. I here make use 
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of the word remedy, because^ in fact, every con* 
dexDnatipn or chastlsexncnt is, in regard to the 
offence committed^ what a remedy is in regard 
to a disease. Axi injury is attended with sUU 
further aggraTatipn, if, through despite, the person 
who receives it, makes it stiil more noxious to 
kimself than it actually is: thus^ the original of- 
feu^^r, without doubt, if a man who has been 
injured Hirn the revenge upon himself, meril|( 
tl^ xiiost rigorous punishment. For this rear 
400^ Sofiiiu:ks pleading the cause of Euctemon^ 
.,who had slain himself in despair for an injury 
he received, made use of the following lan- 
jgiiage : '< What, gentlemen ! should you be less 
severe towards the culprit who has done the in- 
jury^ than he who has received it has been to 
himself r" A man is besides more worthy of 
punishment, and his deeds more censurable, if 
he be the first or sole person who has so acted, 
or has made use of little assistance from others, 
4p the execptioi^ of his wickedness. 

To, relapse frequently into the same ofiejace 
18 ft civc,umstance of its aggravation, and sjhould 
heighten the punish^ficiit. 

Every action is the more criminal, rn pro* 
^portion to the number of i^ew edicts which 
lit gives occasion to, or to the invention of new 
punishments, caused by it. Tlie inbabitaints of 
Jrgos unifonBly inflijot ^n ad4itiooal punishment 
9^4|hose who give ueoeasit]f to rthe enactmejcrt of 
])t3w l^ws^ or ior the erection (fC uew .pri^onf. 
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The' crime attended with the most btutalitf, 
merits the greater punishment : as, also, whatever 
wickedtless has been long contemplated, or in 
preparation ; as well as every crime which in its 
recital arouses more the emotion of horror than 
of pity. 

'Besides those which we have already remarked, 
there are other sorts of address which rhetoric 
frequently employs in amplifying and exaggc* 
rating the wickednioss of an action. As for 
instance,' if we were to say, ** That such a man 
has committed an action, which overturns or 
tiolates a part of the laws, or of what is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of jostfce among men ; 
such as oalhs, friendship, good faith, marriage, 
&c, ;" for in this case a single crime includes 
many. ' Wc may also insist that it is an over- 
grown stretch of wickedness lo commit a crime 
even in the very place where puriishrricnt of the 
guilty is avvai'ded ; as is the case with false wit- 
nesses in court : for I should like to know in 
what place a restraint can be put upon evil- 
doers, if they are not apprehensive of trans- 
gressing in the face of justice, and the presence 
of their judges? 

Every action particularly marked by circum- 
stances of shame will also be the morfe criminal 
on that account. The same may be said' with 
regard to every offence committed against a be- 
nefactor : for here a double crime is committed : 
first, in the commission of wrong, and> second?^. 
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in tlie breach of a duty. We may likewSie take 
it £at granted, in one sense, that t6 siti against 
the unwritten lawk, U the act of a ver)r depraved 
jteind^ beoanKit i^ the pecnKaa pmviaorof an 
booest mtB^ to ;dd'food iiMtittctiTdy^ and not 
£wn m oM si tyi)r conitrfeint* It is alwaya lieooa- 
aary Mtob^lfbit wiilteii lawt, wbeieias a oBan ia 
lefttat liheisly wifhn;0rii4 to aHobsdrYMlce of the 
tttiwjrittoii . tfnea. In iMlbar (ime# . it can be 
maiiityintii^ that^the Tiolatioii of the. wiitteii. knra 
is dcttidDsttattiia of jpepial teaUgnily^ and of the 
niast onwsMnwfBifc adfiKctton to ensl; for it wil 
be ektmaely ' 4iffiafcilt tof fveirent ^ ifioked aaan 
^Ma fjmpiiftiiic : wf aw g» if ha'ioaooot be da- 
temd fttmUhyiimculmuty of pvm&htmrAi \ 
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CHAP. XV. 



Of Pnt(ft u^dt Off iaJ^m/kl^ rf At QraH/^t 

This description of {Trdof ffijiy be cUtfsid 
under the five following head$: Vi». the Am.r, 
evidencf, contragtS^ fortkne^ and a<i)Aif. / 
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loC d«ilaw8 for t&ir pui^ioaR ofl^pcifteiVRiiaag or M- 

-ei»ling[f. fer^iiiideitakiitf i«ii lac^tiMdfaw ^w^ia 

defenceii; Wfaeti tiw-idlvM<t^sluin^^ite4HdcMSF 

liatti redome* to MtMmn ^kw. Mdb e^tys^* flMi 

rndLntaitr. thai Ibo lartier * nr ttktm . riufcinantoiibty 

'HJ^rfiuii thaiy tti^i 4Dth€ff8|' aodocNi^iienibl^'AiOTe 

ijfiwAdly to* jntice; He iMy dki^;flMtDlnii<?«int 

rt^ftb^impoittof a>jfd|^'l dttdUSng woooHiogio 

tibnflifiteiAee aHid ^ctity, 'inn» ^WMttlagnMr^tlMn 

thai Mil iMhotttyJa Mt^ to'M^>ivMil> ftomtd 

down by an attachment to the written laws/^ 
And he may further advance In favour of equityjr 

<< that it ^ ^° pfimiaaiBt inrT -n"^"*"c^^^^ as 

the common law, which is conformabte to nature ; 
whereas written taws are variable^ and of short 
duration/* This-^tiqi^iilf'fs confirmed by the 
Anttgon^'oi Sophochs^ when the princess, in her 

vened the laws of (^eitn, it was in order that 
: ihe njigH be. j^^rt^l^ec, t^ ol^y % ]aw>f sujMrior 
ajjitbowty,^ jhpj^ iigt jrun^b^red ..arnqng those 
which were written ;*' for Ip addition to thews- 
lage we have quoted before^ she says, 

** I with candour confess that I 've done without fear, • 
That wbi^b mpr^ than your kingi or bis laws^ I tvfttt^^ 



Be^id€^> the adiiOGite JMgr 'Xit^ w>nwiJiiiti|wioti 
^ Ihat' wbatev<eir iipjust Mgbt to kor cittenacd wilh 
the circumstentef of ttoiii> reality^ and cffidoit 
afdvtatftge ta fnankidd^ and not bo iiiBgtQifjt 
cr dependnl ttpon ophri^ w «|ipoaraiico li UMt 
thoM tonditkms ndc beiilg ^bfaitl ui fhekw c( 
whitbliespeatei iic< to'fi^ to sHy, thaCitdoci 
not' etth de^drte the'ti^hie' of W, tm»tM86 it 
does not discbarge <he ixmtiidtis tiikme/" Hb 
may like wise urge, l^-fliat tUe jodgM pp^wit 
18 established ' updir fhb^ inatters whiielif i^eglttd 
justice/ aft is"' thai* 'of a person ceftiv^rsant'lli 
metallic knowledge to- decide ii^h ihomesi i^ 
Order 'l^' dRscem witat is^ cbdhfeiifett inifi of im« 
(tire af%; fttmi \hit \(rbtdt ift jibi^'iind )^D> 
authorized;^' in lild^miA'nnen fii^ Mty ttiKitilait^^ 
^thit it Is t^e patt^^r'ah hohi^'flMait to aftilt^ 
ttioti Vilud to the unWnfft^ fli^ the '^f«fttffc 
law^ knd eren to Mllbw'and' fregnfotd his conrdu^ 
byttieibrnief ratWthant^'U^ al^ 

ie for%e adWatfe'to'ofcsciTc#hc^ tfee-liwi 
wtich is tihfkvoUrable to ^s cases be iiW corf- 
traiy to another law^ orrcpWe, ot whettfer it Be 
not it variance with \M(ti6tit's6m 
pehs, that one.law'ciiiacts, T6r exMible, ••''iftj^ 
all sorts' or contracrk and irjgt^aement* lie - aVifiP- 
able ;* an* inottet fotbids, ««' That Atiy ptinlot^ 
^ipuld' contract to the prejtiiitee of Iheiexi^tnig 
la#» 'aiid ' tttabfetia^ oriKdwices.''* Me shbuM 
Also «c[di»rodr'to'^iitHi^ii}ifa'VlitctW 

« a 
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inabner itr na; be turnisdi for, ii it b^/pffasit^lf 
to ffftt it .a cdnsbructioo ^bicb . wjll > At 5H|fiCi fd»- 
liftii^h: Iria cigblv oc he of any: ji&ff to b:^ fH^s^v 

Jibfoiiro. tccouBt.t I|^;.8bpu)4 Aift.b^nw^ <rf?^- 

4Hof'*MiUd wutbcNTtty* :ba4.;Bc^ .befO:eDfc|lf4 far 
jHlfp99<» .which can nf»:l?Dgcr bold, pr irppi cjf.- 

Ai^iabes ,4hf% J)?. oUj^ insist ,upo(i al^rgiipti^ ^pd 
l#a9i^ep}Mi%i(her)av it^^^ , -i. , 

j^MffT ftf .the a^ri^^te^ tbea . he ca^ ropaf^D^^ij: 
.W.tbfr*dv«ftta^ of the ji'iaKFn !»»«,:« fj^Vpf- 

^|V9«e apcoF(Hiig ^ their,sonsc|epoea ji^/Mji^tj^ 
it. j%>y j^a 9K»U9«;to {)e .;^giipp^ rt>»t t^yyWf 
^bsolMt^Iy free4Q jidgp, ?m» tj^ il^^ 4t..4^B?n«- 
lag ov it^ the. Iffw&, j4t««Qtl?<jr ; hx^ thaj 4he ^th 
«M fpjpiocd,^ itt , onJef that, if ^iaifb^Qc (be 
jnemi^eof ,^ jUw.^^f^^ir^ «• jni^icatcas jto pjje^iic 
thciF un^s^Mding ,it, tbcsj ahopld i3cepJ[l^J iha^ 

*<»?"Wn'tiJng;f»o iniwtjce." ^q advocate n^ij: also 
.cpqtend % the |rakie;»f: Jav^.^pjhprUjV " *bat as 
.^* ^%F<ff<¥JrS^.t?'hiinseif th^ fcgHis^tjo^ <^f, whajt 
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tt toQsicletatian slfoutd be the mote . ebligatery* 
lipon maintatHing the writien laws^ «s being es-' 
tati^lislied In states only to answer the end of 
some particular necessities'/^ H6 mary furthiei* 
argue in their favour, \^ ihait a legislator wiH in 
vain establish laws, if* they are hot io be strictly 
observed ; for tp ma^ke laws, and not to observef 
them, is the same thing as If they were never 
made/' He. may also tirge^ *^' that if in the 
arts in general, it i^ dangerous to' wish tfap ap-^ 
pearance of b^ing more learned than those who 
are masters fherebf^ — for instance, (n ' mcdfcine 
to pretend going l^eyond the advice and prescript 
tlon of our physician, — ^the same rdrnatk will more 
strongly apply to the lawft : for, the waiit of faith 
^ti a physician is , not so prejudicial to the cure 
bf a patient, as' thd habit of contravening and 
eluding the laws of a prince is contrary to the 
good of thc.statfr.'' ; Fiq^Uy^ it ni^y he urged, 
** that to seek a refinement upon the laws, and 
to pftteild to grorfer wisdom tbaaihey cool9i% 
i^ iAai has t^Hr been, probibtted by the most es* 
limablc otdioaiieea.** 

Of EVIDSKCE. 

. Of this there ace t wp k.i»4s, McigMt ^nd modem ; 
-and of. tht latter description it may be rei^arked, 
'tbat'some wilncascs bfc.in danger of incarring 
'di&sama fbrtuflie^as the sMKcufc4^ while others are 

^3 
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not so. 9y the testimony of antiquity^ I meaa 
the poetSi and otl^er ,|^at men of former times, 
nrho^ judgment or writingsi h^ve been held in 
esteem* So considerable is the. authority of this 
species of .eridence* thai .when the ^themans were 
at .vafianoe. for the island of Salamis, they called 
in thp aid of no other testimony than that ot 
Homer : the .poopile of Teredos opposed to the 
inhabitants of Sigxtim the, opinion of J^eriarufer, 
the s^ge of Corinth: and, Anally, Ckophon, 
ivlif^n ^pl^din^ against CrUias, upon a charge 
of dissoluteness, «pi:mc.ipally cited in evidence 
one of Solon s elegies^ to show that the vice was 
hereditary in the accused, and was always ibe 
fqproaqh pf his^hous?: ^^for,** said the prose- 
cutor, *^ if it were not true, is it possible that 
such a man as So/ori would think of compdsipg 
Jibe fip|llowing verse : 

I . • i % 
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4feth is the testitnooy of ihe. anaiebta> whioh 
catries cfefiit ks to the <pafiti>' With negiurd to 
those whose testimony is of xoaaidatatiaif )9d.:t# 
the future, we may first reckon the interpreters 
of oraeles ; for instance : ^Thspnstocles was cre« 
ditcd, when he declared, ^* That the building 
t>f woodeik walls*' (iriiieh 'was ^mcidlioiieri^ by 
t'hd duscles) ' "^^ ^aMsdnt ti^hiqg ' >motto than wv i» 
%itidtidt> t6 i^ip <a^¥i«ral araiMticot,^miid*!ptit 
io vea*"^- 4S«ctfn^/iir« ttayitai»':ifita *aeeaiilit 
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'^tl proverbs, wjiicl^ as we have elsew)iere re- 
tnarked, may induce .credit, and serve as evidence 
upon occasion ; Tor example : if. a, person wishes 
to advise another against contracting friendships 
with the aged, he nigy call in this proverb : 
'* Never' jest/with an old hian,^*.,Or if it. were 
fais object to persuade, thaf children,* whose fa« 
thers^li^e lieeft Kitted/ should not be permitted 
to Hve/ tfie folio wiiS|f verse,' which has passed 
into a proverb/'ttiky serve as a proof: 

. Who |i4Us the ^tber, ;uid ypt ^p9tf:^ thjc cbfii*'* 

By modern witnessesire 1o He iinderstooJ, 
(hose, who, bring 'J>osse8srfd oFrdpatation,' have 
igivfea . their Judgmeift * and" opinion on' any 
fnaffef; andf ^ithbut <!loubf,' the ]|udgment dt 
those persons will be of considerable advknta^ 
Id patiiies haVing similar dtfTerences fo'ihiose upon 
^-Mch sbch testimony 'was lierctofbre received. 
'Itettce, ' fittWky, ih fullrourt,' made use of the 
'82im6«epifrtee^o Chares ^^lAchPhfo aid before to 
^Arcli^ms \ namely : !*^'that he Was the cause of 
'cviWoiog ^'avtng' become a public and undis- 
^gotsed ^rofejBSiod at Atliens!^ But among mo- 
"dern wifnesses, some att 'in danger of being 
•Jrisftcd b'y^he'Sarae fortune as the accused, if it 
^appear tbatt thdyarcf pferjdrers or calumniators. 
Another class of modern witnesses is nderely ad- 
'"' ^flfortbe puipose of making known, ^ whe- 

If . ." • . . ■> . 'x. 4 • ' - ' 
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ther 3tich a particular crime has been cpmmhte4 
or not Prrrwhethev such a t^ ing exists or not ?*' 
tbcir opiofon being nevef taken upon the quality 
of any actiqn ; tor instance : its crimin^ity Cf 
innocencc-riis being advantagpous or pf^u^ 
dicial, fic. Now the con|rary 19. tfip ca9e with 
witnesses who are not present ft thp,aqifj» or vho 
liave no conpern therein; thpirt^iiQony being 
very essential in such pagers i)||fiif»ly^ fis.to th^ 
quality of the action. In £ict» none are to 
worthy of credit in this respect as the aneientt^ 
as being incorruptible, and beyond the reach Of 
possibility of s|]bqrq;itioq« 

It must be ajlQwod th^t te^timpnial propf is 
not eo^ire]y i;ise|e8i» an4 that, frequently, onp 
.att4pb^ as 4nupl| credit to \\ 9a t» qtl^cr stf^^qr 
pr«qf. : ^ 

But if U happen that the advcrcate has ao wit- 
ness on his si^e, hp caq then remonstrate, ^' th^ 
a fixed and wr*aui judgment o«ght gprec tafae 
foundcfl Hpqq a mei?e parr^tiop, hut ^tplj-MPMi 
the strength pf re^q,a|i|dpcohabi^ty ; aq4 Uftt 
to jjudge^ iq this latfer Planer, ii^ to jmdge ac- 
cording to cqf^if ience^i aj^ in oq^Uy/ - H^ niay 
ip lifce ipanper ^^sert, tg thp acjva^tagp qf prober 
bility^ <' that \t nevcf has beep cprrMpted by 
xnoncy, and t^jat it .cafiju>t \xi qm-Cffiyinced hy 
false testimony." 

On the pifber hand, the advqca^ w^p h^a i( yi 
bis power to produce w^nesaes against another. 
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Virhp 16 not enablied tp mfici him in the same way, 
has a rig.ht to loainli^in, *'. that it would be iDiini-^ 
cal to justice to.pretend to the powpr of copdemo* 
pig a man upon simple conjecture^ or apparent 
and probablf reasop ; since probability^ deceitful af 
it is of itseff, not being witbiti the reach of cor^ 
rcction for its vftqng^ h9. x^itopses are, would 
constantly cause the triumpih^ of calumny over 
iofiMnite?*' ^ In * A > ^ovd; 'he may maintain, 
^ that judges, 9t M' tvmb^i would io vain i» 
tcodtJie t\^ so' neeesaaryl habit of producing 
witeessct^ if adere ^easoda alone ware fully auffc* 
ciflDt iot tHe conviction }sod proof of a crime/* ^ 
AH testimony eitfaerTOgaiiis bur own side or 
limt of the idver^ie party; eittor: the immediata 
•aobject of the caose^ or the habit of life and 
floapners of. the individuals. Hence it may be 
^ateii, that in whatever manner a ' person is 
eoalded to give evidence upon any matter, it will 
he open to (he use^ and probably io the adnus* 
.ta^> pf the adffocaip. For if the testimony 
•^eo, peithci ikvoori our own loause, por in* 
4Higns that of our advemry, at least it may have 
/aoBie. cflbcC with, tegan) . ko t^e character, and 
.aanners of eadi ;by ;. establishing, ^rhaps, 
.enr imioeeDQe 'in these vcspeds, and their cii^ 
. minsffity*' , Q&et leaaooa may be alleged upon 
. Ihe pcsMil ipr quality of the witness, in order 
: to waaHott ttr strengthen hia deppntiohs i such as, 
f ' that he is either a friend ot an en^my to the 
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parties, or neither — ^that he b^rs a bad repota* 
lion, or ^.good one— or fliat either good or tad 
report lias "been heard of him,** and such-like 
distinctions/ For more enlarged deductions upon 
(his 'heaH, recourse roust be had to the yarious 
flaces whence enthynSems are ^erivec|. 

m ^ . • ' • I * » 

. . O/CoNTRAdtS. '^ ' • ' 



.: Asjkowhatrcaa be said of codtracfs ttudr^oof 

^rentioM, it ill depends ettbtr opoa ikbe 'Bggitn^ 

idiiflement of 4beir 'validity, w ^howJAg : tbit ikof 

«re.'Buil atidrvoid it bIso cmmfl(i:ili ptwcaHiag 

or proonriog their hom^ tmdHtd^ ^ J6 ibe MaoQi- 

icact in dispute be in oar own fafroor^ weiHu^ 

cstdeaironr lb pKDtufe it tsnrdit, a^ to , imraBtfe 

Bts wei^t. ir itibe againat^ ob, the eoatrary ifjEft* 

Mm owst be adbpted* The ^tamc laneaos^f ipm^ 

tfuring belief so: ibis -tnatanto, (as iiare 

tibovm with regard to tatiAoof, aqe(MdDk 

<amanf lorbeoissd;; <foi^ 'it is-oBrtaAiyjthirt if- bci- 

Jifif bis iftltaebed : toithose .pcssottfc 'wbd iidte sjg^td 

-car kept .S' annate of tfaa contract, tbe. jnstoq* 

sKODt 'itsdf ;wiU have cqoal .cnditv )M) ia;;tifB 

^Qcmrse of the pleadings it be.f^raslody' timt^m, 

.Motraot is*. Talid, ii^jcast ithat)i)bis m oarnMm 

rside, ^itne taiost^^ndonroar to adddorxtsoanthorily* 

tiene 'tiioFe :wiU be loeoavim toaay, ^^linit all 

rcontraots vnd^cmitietltions/aiieyiproperlgf'^KpkiDg, 

ao imanj :\%vn; ^bllt•bf adch'^ ^«Hm/4»1btt 
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they D^^d certain parttcolar persons or thiogf 
pnly : that, in faU^ there is no xonvcntion 'or 

• • • 

ooatract sufficiently considerable to arm with 
authority any law 'Whatsoever; but, howeVer^ 
that. those instrucnents at least possess this advan* 
tag^ thatj being legally and, formally madc^ they 
becoo^p as inviolable^ and of as lii^h authority 
as tl)c l^aws IheiBselves/' In addition to this, \i 
floay be/cpntended» '^ |hat every particular law 
is notching mprc than a , contract ; so that who* 
ever is unjpst enough not to abide by; or who 
prevents the fulfilment of a contract^ makes ^ 
dfr^ct attack u{K>n the laws, and destroys them 
to t^c ^(ent of his ability.*' It might equally 
be. yrged^ '^ that most worldly affair^^ such as 
ja^otiatioBS^ alliances, ^nd every thing 'esta-^ 
blisbjcd ^y common consent^ are founded upon 
gpod faith aloi^e, and subsist jonly by cpnvention ; 
M tb^t, if a map idcAieis credit ^ to such things, 
Jbe iq^tantly abj^rg^ all communication and in« 
iercoursc ; with bis fellow- men. . Numeroi^s 
4>tlver inferences will n<jcessarily flo^v from the 
jobserv^tipn of each particular case. , 

When a .contiiact. makes, against us^ and ope- 
rates to^.^l^e advantage of our advejrsary^ the first 
atiqji ;fo lie . takcp in. combatting it^ must be^ to 
rMopIpy.thefSame, weajppns which we have, already 
s^rded in, the instance of. attacking a law whiqh 
ig unfavourable to uSt Henco -we should say. 
'' T^t it w^uld .be -^{Lfaqgej i^ believing as we 
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do, that there is no obiigation to obey laws whiL4i 
are not established as they ought to be, or whicB 
have been derived from inteiV^st, or an abase of 
the p^ple's rights, — ^we could, however, believe, 
that it is somewhat necessary to comply with 
^udulent and informal contracts. Added io' 

« * 

this, if every judge be a dispenser of justice, it 
is his duty not so much to regard what he is led 
to by considering the contract, as what he ought 
p equity to do/* In fine, it may be alleged,' 
^< that whafev(^r is reajty just cannot be prevented 
by any stratagem, or any violence, since ifi 
fppndation is Ijiid in nature. But that, aa to 
conventions, chicanery is in genefal predomi- 
nant, and that mpn usually enter into ton* 
tjracts ^mprely because they are compelled to ih 
so from nece^ity /* Ip addition ta these re^ 
inarXs^ ve should take care to observe whether 
the contract, which is intended to be made use 
of against us, be not contr^fy to seme one of 
the written, or common add natural laws; m 
also, whether it be not ^repugnant to equity or 
monility. It should likewise be noticed, whether 
^is s^me contract be not dero^tory ttf another 
yrhich mi^ht be subsequent or anterior to' it ; for, 
}f the latter contract be available, the fbrttier one 
js rendered nul| ; and if the ' first be good- and 
forntal, the other will he fraudulenf; and "con- 
f rary to good faith. In that case, we knust ibake 
V^ of it ^s will best biefit the favour of* our 



> 
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^9»^ We^ sbopldi .finaUy, observe of what 
utility such contract could be; whether it coA- 
tains any (hi n^ coptrary. to the decrees and au- 
thority of the ^i^ges, and sgch-like cases^ as. the 
occasion and subject-matter put us fully iiv poa* 
session of. - 






' WMk- regdf*. to -^inrcstlgation Tjy tottutie, \^ 
nay aawrc others, that it is a, species of ids^ 
rimoiqr which carries with it the seeming obIiga« 
tion of betog the ratber^rdAted because it is a 
method whereby men are forced to the decUra* 
fion of the triith. tTpon this subject, the^c is 
^p diiEcuIty id seeing what 'can be said on both 
Sides. 

If the use of torture be advantamous fo our 
cauicV we must attach a' value to it by contend- 



i *. 



ing, *^ that, of all modes^of testimon]^, it is the 
only true and faithful one^^ ' 6ut if theadyers^ 
party wish' to employ it against us, Wp must 
endeayour tp, depreciate the us^ge, by! show* 
ihg It can never lead to a knowtcage blT the 
truth. * At the same tin^e, it wHI be to the pur- 
pose to treat of ics nature in general; for then 
there will be room to advance,' '* that the vio- 
lence of the torment endured majf equally tead 
'a mah'to say what is not, as fp say what really 
'is: 1ha( it too frequently nappens, that, crimi- 
nals on the riick, by reason of a robust consti- 
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tuti6n enabling (hem to endure fbe pain iaAldti, 
donfesd nothing of their crimes^ while; on the 
contrary, the really innocent, compelled by tor- 
inenfs which they are incapable of enduring, 
'fklsely stecuse themselves, in Order to 'procure a 
cessation of their pains/' Examples upon thia 
subject should be collected from persona to 
whom such things^ bar^ occurred, and with 
whicb^ wc SMTC pci^aded, the jtadgesi amip^i* 
cularly ac?l^ainted, J . ^ . ..;:.,: - 

. i >': '\^ '-' ." ' : •■ . ' . • . V. . 

'An oath may be considered in four ways : fo^, 

•* We . eithe^ require that the adverse partr 

make oath ^ and that, ppon his fefasal^ our^ bj^ 

received :" ... 

. *^ Or we absolutely wish neither party to 

swear;' . . , 

•* Or we pefitt the oath of on^c .in prefpreftcfe 
to that bt ano|hcr :" which may again be con- 
sidered iq two points o^ view : 

. << Eitheir in ouf wishing to abide by tl]e oath 
of our adversary, without swearing ourselves :'\ 
^ Or, in our objecting to hils oath, aqd requir- 
ing iip^lifpit credit to our own." | 
. Besides those ' four methods, ^n o^t^ may lie 
f^pusiderpa in apother light; namely : whethi^ 
^ny of tbp parties havp sworn? [f citl\er . ^aye^ 
the advpcate mu^t see, whether it, bq.his QWjf, 



or tTic'Cppo'siti p^/^H case'^tlrarwe'aft the dir- 
jectors to' fhe oath^ 6f dur« adversary, Wc roui^t 
contcn^Iy ^* tbaf tbe dbj^ctton is legitimate, bec^u^ 
there aire few persons' Who stvapl^'k p^rjor^^^; anti 
thai^' foir instance, in the matter of money lint/ it 

'.would be a bad rtcour^ foir ^ creditor to/ abide 
by. tbe* oath of his debtor. Who/ he* Inbw^, 
wout4 desire nothing more tbah ah oppbrtunify 
of procuring his qbittance by a • perjury : that 
we place too firm a reiiand€;'u|KNi the jhstice 
of our (lemahds, not to' ktvkit ^ faVdtirable 
decirep from thejudgeSi who will'tio doiibt coti- 
demn tte adverse ' party, witfioiifr fegara" to Ms 
oath, or frivolous protestations : arid ^at' ti^e 
would be^'hetlei^ pl^aserf tb'rely dir^dur jbdges 
»an AclntereSfecl pkrtyV oil' ilctolUt bf'Ws btfd 

"fiilh tel[fc^ tgc/'w^iliriowd'y^tis;^^^ Oii'ihe 
contrary^ we ^pave every rcaSon to confide In* tire 

. Tirtue and equity oP our juagcs. 
''If'it happen; iia Hl^e'othct 'hahd, that tft^ ^i- 
verse party is inclined to aoide oy our Oatn, and 



aucn ,arr oiier ih^a. iponey transaction; thilt'iT wc 
5^e'' basqly iilcTiried, anaour ^lernarKi wett til 
foupdea^ we would^hoflct sljp so fait ati oppor- 
tunity^ that it lymfich 'tetter to be 'depraved' flSr 
fomQ consideration than for nothing;, that ¥n 
tl^lsca^, UiVcVidettty'^e'have but togwW^m 



order to obtain our ^ttauiffiZ vthtresft,, U w€ 
.do not swear, wc pqt qurtelv^ Ji^ the way of 
Idsiiig tbcm altogether ; an4 tha^> (qx jhis jcfisqxi, 
the opposite party ought, np^t to take , advantage 

4pf our r^fuiial^. sincb it is induced by pur profess- 
ing an boopurable conduct, and. not from the 
fear of wounding pur conscience by perjury/' 
Hereon we may further ad^an^QCj what has been 
said hy Xetifiphanes^ ^* thai, upon the subject of 
an oathi np comparison can 1^ it)8tituted! be* 

. tween th^ good and the depraved : for the match 
vould be as pncqual as if a robust maq should 

. demand . to 6ght «mQthei(^ . who^ was considerably 

Jn case that we are the |>ar(y reqiiifing to take 

the oath, .vc must remonstrate^ ^* that our uo« 

^ertpking tq do so proceeds ,from opr perfect a^^^ 

surance ihsit we wtli speak t^ truth, ana that 

we mistrust the adverse ^arty. fletein we 

must ^ ijerors^ th^ reasoniog of Xempitanes^ and 

•cpnt^d, '* that the lista are never- ii^ore equal, 

than when the disbooest^manofHers to abide f^y 

^ the oath of a man of lOteKrity, and that the 

. latter aq^epts, the odSer/* We ntay insist,' in ad-* 

ditioq, ** that it would be very strange if We 

lefuse^ to t^e an oath wl^icb our,va)f jud^gea 

made, 1)0 dif&culty in. t^kingt and without whidt 

we.wcfuld not believe (hem capable e^Judginjg 

., But if we QuraclYes OKifce an p^ to thead^ 



Verse party of sibiding; by Ais oath^ we may al- 
lege, ** that there is surely nothing more bo- 
cooiiag the piety and spirit of a good man, than 
to wish bis interests to be placed in the hands of 
the gods; that there is no necessity for the. op- 
j>osite party to recur to any other judges, since 
we are perfectly r^ady to abide by what be shall 
say : and that it would be equally ridiculous in 
bim to refuse taking an oath, which he believed 
necessary to the qualification of his )udiges/' 

Having obtained the knowledge which wd 
bave,-'«-c^ what might be said on both sideSf 
respecting the four ways of considering, an oatb^ 
by takiqg each in particular into review, we also 
aee what can be said when those modes arc 
coupled together, or viewed more than one at 
the same time } for a» those comblnat^ns are 
composed of the same materials which have been 
separately remarked, the reasoning must be the 
same, except in the Case of th^ir being /z// joined 
togetben 

But if it happen that tl^e oath which we have 
taken be contrary to what hae been hitherto laid 
down, in. order to afford a reason for our dissolv* 
ing it, we must maintain, " that it is absolutely 
impossible to accuse. u^ of peijury^ since the 
oath which we have taken .was imposed by sur« 
ptise or constraint i the act of perjury is one of 
* injustice j and itijuslice is a voluntary act ; no- 
thing, however, c^n . he more opposite to a vo« 
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lUTitary action than surprise or constraint.'^ 
Therefore, it is fair to conclude, •* that neither 
the tongue, nor the words uttered, singly con- 
stitute a perjury, but the intention and the will 
alone." 

But if the adverse party wish to dissolve his 
oath, we must maintain, *• that the violation of 
an oath overturns every thing well ordered and 
sacred among men; that, in all times, the use 
of an oath has been considered so necessary and 
religiously binding, that the very judges are not 
'permitted to enter upon their functions ontil 
they have sworn, and solemnly promised to ac- 
quit themselves of their duties/' Here the ad- 
vocate may personally address the judges them^ 
. selves, and say, "*' What, my lords T should it 
be said that you who ate out judges should be 
strictly obliged to adhere to the judgments you 
have pronounced, by reason of the oaths which 
you have taken ? and that all others should 
be at ]il>erty to violate their oaths when they 
thought fit, and to abide by them; merely 
at their pleasure T'* Many similar observations- 
might be made, in order to insphre an aversion 
of perjury, and to render the other party odious*. 

So far for proofs which arc independent of 
'^etorical art or addreis^ 
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CHAP. I. 

Tab oratof should be acquainted with human 
xpanners and passions^ 

Hitherto we have endeavoured to explain 
what concerns those things which it is necessary 
to know, in order to be in a condition for fer^ 
Htadirig^ or the contrary; for censure or praise^ 
accusah^n or defence : and we even have gone into 
the opinions and propositions, which are, in such 
cases, useful, fot the purpose of attaching credit 
to what is said» From those alone, and ih^places 
we have given, evpry argument and enthy* 
mem which each kind .of discourse, separatelyji 
Ai^d each of the three kinds of rhetoric require, 
ere derived. 

But because rhetoric has been instituted, with 
the design of inducing the auditor to give his 
opinion upon what is proposed to him (for the 
resolutions of a deliberative assembly are real 
judgments^ and the courts of law are celebrateci 
but by their decisions) < for this reason it will be 
liecessarj, that the orator sixogld nqt only tak% 



care to adduce sound reasootng, and prove biff 
allegations, but also, while he speaks, to ioipresa 
a good opinion of himself on those whom he ad* 
dresses, and to win the favour o( the judge to- 
wards the subject of his pleading. 

In matters of persuasion,' and more p^trticularly . 
in public assemblies, or in forensic pleading, it is* 
highly important for the advocate, in the first place, 
to impress his hearers with a favourable opinioa. 
of him (by appearing at once, a man of ability, 
of honour, and inclined to their good) ; and iir 
the second place, it is incumbent an hhn, previ* 
ous to his address upon the main "point, to make 
a certain disposition of their minds to reeeive ft* 

The art of impressing a favourable opinion of 
the speaker on the minds of his hearers, is more 
peculiarly requisite in deliberation; while the 
address of preparing the minds of the audftory 
bas its strongest effect in judicial pleadings at' 
ban For, a person who is prepdsiessed by anger 
or affection, will take things fn quite a con- 
trary bias from him who is affected by neif her* of 
these passions : on one side, matters wilt appear 
as through a microscope ; on the other, the ob* 
jects will be diminii^hed. In fact, if a man has to 
adjndge his friend convicted of injustice, it wilt' 
appear to bim, either that the transgressfon was of 
trivial import, or of none at alT; yet, if the 
enemy of the accused be called to Judge htm, his 
dtecision wiU be tlie icverse of the fonaer. la 
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the same inaBticr, those who arc ardently desirous 
of a thing, or rwho hsiv^ hopes of obtaining it, 
profidcd tlie object of their hope or desire is to 
Inriogliiem pleasure, not only will be reiaoved 
from doubt, as to their possession of it, but they 
w|il eyen. imagine to themselves the highest ad* 
vaptagc 9nd happing in consequence. Thers 
are otbecs^ on thft; contrary, who, regarding the 
fame object with indifierence, or entertaining, no 
^ood opinion of it, wall be of quite a difiereat 
way of thinking* . 

. There are then three, things 'constituting the 
season why credit is attached to the or^tpr's dis- 
course; and these are indispensable to the belief 
4>f language, let it flow from whom it may, even 
jo preference to the proofs or reasoning which he 
Educes. They are as follow : 

^' The prudence and ability of the speaker ;*y 

*• His integrity ;*' and .:^.^ , ^ '^ "^ * 

♦• The seeming good- will which he bears to- J 
^ards us»" • 

. For, it is certain, that. if the orator, upon any 
^xsca^on, faU in speaking the truth, upop the 
subject of his discourse^ it is, invariably, the con* 
js^oen^. of a defect in those three points toge- 
ther, or in some one of them. If the. opinion he 
.4«li,Yerf be a bad one, it must be ascribed either to 
bis ignorance of, or want of judgment on, the sub* 
ject ; to his dijshonesty, or his being deficient in a 
wArm affection for bis client. . There is no use in 
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searching for further reasons, whj persons capable 
of giving good counsel do otherwise. It will follow 
of necessity, fhat the orator, possessed of those threo 
qualities, cannot fail of being considered by his 
auditory, as a man of honour and worthy of cre« 
ditp The man who would himself appear able 
and virtuous at once, must employ the Tery same 
means which, in speaking upon the virtues, 
heretofore, we recommended, for the purpose of 
the orator's illustrating such qualities in othersb 
Respecting good will and friendly qualities, they 
more immediately fall within the compass of our 
present treatise on the passions. By the latter 
name are designated all those feelings^ wbicfa, 
being accompanied by pleasure ^ or pain^ work 
such a change in the mind, as to cause a remaik^ 
able difference in the judgments of those who 
are affected by them ; such as anger, pity, fear, 
&c. ; with their opposites. 

In order to the more correct understanding of 
the passions in general, it will be neceisary to 
divide the consideration of each particular one 
into three points. iPor instance, in explaining thfe 
nature qf anger, I mean to show, 

ist, ^* The condition in which persons subject 
to this passion, must be." 

adl)', " The description of persons who are 
open to the attacks of the angry man." 

3dly, ^* The various occasions and reasooa 
wby persons arc so addicted.** * ' 
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If we know not aU these c^nsumstanoeay it will 
be impofisible for us tc^ excite the passion of anger 
in our hearers. The same remark extends to every 
other passion in particular. 

I shall on these points follow up the same me- 
thod of giving prdpositiontj which I have hereto* 
fore emproyed in treating upon other subjects. 



OF THE PASSIONS. . 



CHAP. IL 

Upon Anger. 

UfKmth^silppo^tion) that auger is ^^ a desire of 
revenge, whith we believe ourselves capable of 
attaining; at the same time that this desire i& 
gloomy> and blended with displeasure, from re* ^ 
fleeting that ourselves, or persons connected with 
i|f^ have been unworthily or contemptuously 
tx^itedrV^ will be, in the first place, a necessary 
iDferoQpe, *' That whoever . falls into an angry 
fOiQpd, ix^u^t do so iBigainst a fixed and certain ob- 
ject:" for example, against Cleon in particular, 
9^4 mX indctwnunately agjiinst man in general ; 
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and he must be angry with himi solely) becaQte 
he has either dooe, or is prepare4 to dOf towards 
him or his coiui^xionsj that wbicb^ in bisopinion, 
be ought not to endure. 

The second inference will be, ** That every 
description of anger is succeeded by some plea** 
V sure T' the passioa carries with it the hope of re^ 
venge, and there is infinite satisfaction in reflect- 
ing, that we shall possess that which we ear- 
nestly desire ; the more, because we never wish 
.for what we believe it impossible for us to obtain; 
but^ the angry man desires that which he believes 
it possible for h(m to execute, and therefore he 
finds a pleasure in it From this consideration^ 
Homer made the remark which we have already 
quoted, respecting this passion, in another place. 
So true is the pleasgrf resulting from anger, that 
the riBvenge which we meditate, presents itself to 
the imagination in such a manner, as that we be- 
lieve ourselves already avenged. It tsa deceit- 
ful pleasure, resembling an agreeable dre^m or 
reverie, 

■ ■ 

Of Conr^u^T ^ atid its Spidei. 

What is called contempt, is the manrfesf^ti^n 
of an opinion which we et)ter(ain; as to certain 
things being un^vorthy of cdnsidcrationi of (hia 
there are threp sorts, viz. disdain^ imparfumtj\ and 

affront. ' ...... \ 

U \& elear> that the man who shows dtscjain^* 



I 
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vnxds aiMtJicr^ contemns hian also ; for we nerer 
disdain wh?^ we vakic; and what we do not 
value, we de^aew : 

The man who importunes, and renders himself 
troublesome io. another, seemingly despises him ; 
for, importunity is the obstructton of another's 
^tll, not from-.ioterest, but merdy to prevent hia 
enjoying w^bat be.tviahes for. Now, if a man act 
sp not from interest, joor the hope of making any 
return to himself, ^ assuredly does so from<»a« 
tempt; for» if be thought the object of his impor-* 
t unity could injuro[«'iu'mi dv from de^isili^, he 
would staled in awe^ofhim; and If he constderad 
him capable of rendering him a service, he would 
be rather disposed (6 nrt&ke him his friend. 

It is equally certain, that he who gives another 
an afiront, despises him;.tbepature of an affront, 
consisting in one man's being obnoxious and ha- 
nssing in the pfodoetion of matters which turn to 
another's shame anddisbonour ; not that he wha 
ofiers the afivont, malces any ^^netcnsion to betng 
ben<|^d thereby, or to being even with the othfsr^ . 
but because it is the dic^te^^f his pleasure or 
caprice. It is^ however^ ^ Otjoty that «etaliatioii 
is a surer and more speed5i«ietfaod of vevenge^ 
because those who make use of it, do not jrealby- 
seem , to commit' an affronh * . 

The teasoQ why ihose whorofier itffronta^ iAn 
ptoaniio m so doings is,.tbdt, io UMtcarting others^ 
tbey.bdieTe tint thqr fomcBM an ndTaBtagp 
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sitperiorily over them. Fbr this reMOti, tlie 
yoothfal and the wealthy part of mankind are 
most commonly insolent and outrageous; be* 
cause, in affronting^ others, they imagine that they 
display their own value and high constderation. 
It being then peculiar to an affront, to cause a 
privation of honour, whoever deprives another of 
bis honour, must despise him. This it was «^hich 
induced ji^ilks, in his wrath against ^gamemmn, 
iV) exclaim : 

^^^ Usurper thn be is, he stods my prize ! 

I cdiu^Q.t setm moTf lovir^ ID bis eyes." — ^Ii.x4» i. 

» 
Homer further represents the same hero^ on 

another occasion, saying, 
♦• As though to shame and honour I were lost.**— ItiAO ix. 

I jiehdks makes this reflection aa if it were the* 
principal sdurce of 'his anger. 
^ All roen entertain that self'Op'mton which in* 
^ufies them to believe that they should be looked 
op to^ and respected, by those who are inferior to 
tfaem^u) * birth, merit) or pradst with the world ; or 
in wbalftver jgives one mpn aa advantage ov^ 
apbtlier. The rich, on acdoitnt . of their wenHb^ 
make pretensions to being bonoured by the. poor ^ 
tiie Qitttar, by bkn who is incapaUe of public 
apeakmg; the 'prinoe, by his subjects ; ftnd those 
ihteisted »B^« and tiuaiiffht worthy of' cododumdU 
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by those who have been born to obey. Upon tho 
occasion of a king being enraged, Homer says, . 

^ Heav'n-born kings, in wrath, pur$ue cxtremes/'**-Ii.iAD ii. 

And again, in another place, 

** To aiake his aims more sure, pretends to be appeasM."-* 

IliadL 

- . . ,• 

, Without doikU, contempt must be particuV^rly 
iosnppbrtable to monarcbs .and princesj, on a<> 
count of the high rank and dignity which they 
must maintain. 

But it is not with regard to ioferiors alone, 
that men entertain those opinions ; they equally 
;ex(cnd to .persons from whom we look formji* 
tfaifig diic^ khan good offices, on account of our 
good wtU^ maj^ifested towivds them^ or of obliga- 
lion8 rendered to them, ekher by ourselves, or by 
otha» influenced through a regard for us. X4;t 
VIS. now oonsider who are 

Ths Benom subjeci tp the Passion of Anger. 

Those who are afSScted, or, in suffering, are en- X 
sily enraged ; beeaUse jhe man who is id suffering, 
is incessantly desirous of something, so that when 
any opposition is made to his will, he immediately 
becomes angry ; as in the case of preventing a 
thirsty 'man (^om drinking, or, though not directly 
'prerenting, yet doing .so(m«thing similar ^ it. 
The safaitf way fae.said of Any other pei^sov whoqc 
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designs are traversed, though be pdssesaes the 
means of accomplishiog them, or who is othec* 
tvisc prejudicially affected. Thus also, the sick, 
tlie poor, or those wheJare in love, in a word, all 
>/ those who ardently desire, yet cannot possess the 
object, are particularly liable to irritability and 
the hurries of temper, more than other people : 
and their anger is peculiarly marked against 
such as pay no regard to the condition in 
irhich they are. It is clear, that in all {Gases 
ivherehi we become angry, each individual is, as 
it were, prepared and designed by the passion 
HK^l)icb preys npon him, and by whut he feel« af- 
flicting within himself. A man is also soured by 
Unger, if the contrary of his expectation sbaH 
occur to him; for, an unfoteseien and oneKpected 
'accident is truly afHtcting, in the same propoFtiop 
that an unexpected happiness^ productive of the 
effects we desire^ is truly gratefoK Heneeit is 
not difficult to calculate, wilb piecmon, the air* 
cumstantial " when" and •* where ;*' the occa* 
siohs, seasons, ages, and dispositions pecnltar to 
'Aid passion of ai^er* And, mopeovicr, ia pifopor- 
'tion to- the greater pressure of these cii;cttiii- 
^stanGM, the passion will be more easily iiu^uc^d. 
, We now proceed to 






T^ose who. are th Otitic ts of Jpiger. 

' We commonly feel angrtiy diqposod ^[owar^s 
ihosewhb burst fourth iatdimiiiQNiJkflate.laiiflltQnr 



inland created by, our presence; who openly mock 
us, or attack us with stinging raillery ; for it ia 
evident .that such things are otTensive. 

We evioce our anger towards those who aM 
obnoxious in matters where it is visible that the 
intention is to ofiend us ; it must, however, ap« 
pear, that such coodyct had no motive in vieW'*--' 
such as a deaign of avenging one's self, &c. ; for 
then, the desiga ia proved to be purely contenip^ 
tuous and offensive. 

Our an^r is excited against tliose who spciak 
ill, or piake light of 08, in matters connected with 
pur principal occupation. For instance, a .maa 
who is- passionately addicted to philosophy, and 
who s^eks to acquire a repotatioa tbei>eiTv, will 
be extftaniy offended, if any person abuses that 
profession : and in the same manner with a ladjr 
of quality^ if she is not spoken of as she would 
wish. ' But the anger of such persons is more- 
Actctly JIgbted up, if they suspect that they ar« 
not at. all possessed of such qualilies, or in a less- 
degree tha» they imagined to themselves, in all 
cases where they do not pass for persons of such> 
a desiariptlon r for a person who really believes 
that be excels in th^i thing upon which he is ral- 
lied, will not be angry with those who rally him. 

We are more commonly disposed to be angry 
with our ^ends, than with those for whom we 
hiive.iio friendship, because we think that we 
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should^ in reason, expect rather good than evil 
offices from the former. 

We are also inclined to be ofieaded with such 
persons, as, having been accustomed to pay us 
respect, or to cultivate a good understanding and 
acquaintance with us, cease on a sudden to be so ; 
for there is then room to believe that they treat us 
with contempt, there being no other assignable 
treason- why they should discontinue their former 
habits with us. 

We are likewise apt to be angry with those, 
who, having received some pleasure at our hands^ 
are ungrateful enough to desert us in our need^ 
or who do not so much for us as we did for them« 
Also with those whose designs arc exactly con- 
trary to our own, particularly if they are pdrsons 
inferior in condition or in other respects to os ; fot 
we then seem liable to the contempt of all s[ucb 
people, partly because they treat us as inferiors, 
whom they would not scruple to abuse; and 
partly because they then place us in the same rank 
as they would inferiors, from whom they had re* 
ceived some obligation. 

We are much more affected by the contempt 
of those who are not of any estimation in the 
world, than that of any others: this is conform* 
able to our supposition-^** that anger is the con- 
sequence of persons, deserving far otherwise, bc^ 
iog unworthily contemned/* For, it is agrteabte 



to social decoruip^ that the man . who does f|#t 
rank so high as otbers, should pay them i^i^spect . 

Again ; we shall be disposed to a rupture wkb 
our friendSj if they omit speaking well of us^or 
neglect to oblige us s and much more so, b6y4(^n4 
comparisoni if they act the contrary part, speak- 
ing m of ua^ or not regarding, nor pretending to 
perooive, our necessities. This was the origin of 
Plexippus*^ anger against Mehager^ as recorded bj 
Antiphon. The greatest mark of personal indif- 
ference, and of being held cheaply, is when one^s 
necessities are not regarded ; for we are generally 
acquainted with the condition of those things, foe 
which we have any real concern and esteem. 

Our anger is in like manner roused agaiiiai 
those who take pleasure in our misfortunes, atxl 
in general against such as are not touched hjf 
the calamities which befall us; for SQch coodoct 
would be the strongest proof, either that they were 
our dinect enemies, or that they held us at nought. 

We are likewise enraged with those wbonurk^ 
no scruple of irritating or depressing us; and, for 
this reason, the bearers of ill tidings are never well 
received. 

Our wrath is also kindled agamst those who 
IfSten to the evil reports which ane made of os, bv 
who dwell with officious scrutiny upon the ill9 
Whi^h Ijefall us; such being the charaolerisiio^ o# 
an enemy, or one who disregards us. For, if *ti|j«n 
were true friends^ they would sympathise in ^ur'^H.^ 



•fflicttoti, and look upon it as their oWn— a^ itii 

person who is unrortonate cannot Tiew his misc'* 

ties without self-dejection. 

Men Cannot tolerate contempt in the pteseiKe 

of the five following descriptions of persons : 
1* ** Our competitors^ and rivals in condttlom*^ 
a, " Those whom we hold in high esteei&•*^ • 

3. *' Persons with whom we wish our credit 
and reputation to be established/* 

4. " Those wlK)m we prbfoundly respect;*' and 

5. *' Those who respect us/* 

In any one of those cases, contempt is mxM 
severely felt than in any other. 

Wc arc justifiably angry with those who ofiend 
in certain points, persons, whom in honout we 
cannot desert in jBuch cases, and whom it would 
be shameful in us not to defend ; such as out 

« 

iithers^ mothers^ wives, children, servants, and 
dependants* 

We are, with equal reason, indignant at theise 
who are insensible to our kindness, and who 
do not take it well of us : the contempt of such 
persons is the more iojurious, as it is unfounded 
and unreasonahU. 

We are also with reason enraged with those 
whom we perceive to mock us^ at the very time 
when we imagine that we are on serious af&ira 
with them* Irony always includes sovereiga 
contempt 

Oar anger is equally excited against persons 
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who show themselves obliging and beneficent 
towards every one^ except ourselves : for there is 
no stronger symptom of contempt than when a 
man does not think himself equally bound to do 
unto us, what he believes it his duty to do unto 
others, 

• Finally, forgetfulness is a strong incentive to 
4nger ; as if a man were to give himself so little 
trouble about his friend, as to forget hb name ; 
in this respect, forgetfulness is the seembg effect 
of contempt, as -it arises out of neglect, which fa 
always contemptuous. 

From what has been said, it may be seen, that 
the orator has a perfect digest of bis duty in 
this respect ; first, to the end of managing the 
mind of a judge with such address, as to work 
him op to the crisis of anger; secondly, to blaaooi 
out in the person of his adversary, those thiogi 
wbtoh are accustomed to creite indignation; and 
thirdly, to hold him up to the view of his judge, 
as one of those persons against whom a jiklge^4 
irrltfltion is commonly directed. 
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CHA?, III. 
bti Swittnisi of bitpo^ifio/fB. 
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As they are two different things, to be.iii|^ 
alick iti be appeased, so ard irfit«rbility BXiA ^ 
mildness ofrieinper* HereVa tbre« poiols af& Iq 
bo'iisfesti^^edr 3 £r9t> ^* the state; Mtf^sury t<t 

I m)ld and'poacedbte disposition ^^ siaeandly, ** th^ 
descn^tion of persons with whofti^ on.Q.conHiK>n\y 
lived harmoniously ;** and thirdly^ . ^^ tbe occa* 
^foits wbeny aBdmreasotaui wby^ aogeria^pei^cd/' 
* Supposing ffaent^ that swcotneas of itcmper m 
^ ttiat state in which a perB^o findit bifMolf upoft 
dstt oestfltion of anger/' and that ai)ger Alf/njm 
is Mcifecl to \;(rsM3ir those who are> oonteviptupos^ 
fQd that ootft^npt is ioitsnatorca viriiu^tary a^t^ 

II may be" ootiisloddi^ that we cmooi be. Kngrx 
vrhh tbt^ who ha^ not) acted sby t>r wb» ki 
#e]Ul(5i< pf app^nitea have actod so ioftotuntarijiy. . 

It is equally certairt,. that WeicamiDt be. lEiogfy 
with those, whose wishes lea<} them to act the fC'- 
▼erse of what they might have done^ or who 
have done nothing in regard to us, which they 
*Tiavc not frequently done in their own ; for it is 
not credible that any person would go the length 
of self-contempt. 

Neither can we be angry with those, who^ ac- 
knowledging their ofTedce, are repentant ; fop^ a» 



ffieiir coAfrilfcm, xvc are easify Appeased. This 
dfby few 6bs«rtedf m- cfttt ebnducli t6v(rard? scfvarifs, 
whom we conlimi^ to ehasfise ais foi>g as they 
^efsist in belying ind eot^ff^dficting as ; Whereas, 
oor angef ceafids, th^ moment they ackhowfedgc 
fbaf tfc^if pUiliiihiWe6f was* just. The reason foif 
trealiftg them irf this itoariner, iS, th6 i'rtipudence 
iti* AffnJnfety of. dttiying that whicl^ brie has 
seen, or ^hith is self-evident. ' Impudence i^ 
kivai*iaWya spetlles of ciorltempftfods disdain, be- 
6aus6 if li only before persons wfiom we su- 
piWieTy eorftdtntf, atid- to whom we fail lA re- 
spGtX, tlWt <ve e^ibit an itnpudent demeanoat. 

Our anger cannot be of any duVatioti agamst 
ttib^'who Ai^ke tis ^ufetnisiions, IVstfeiiiilg ifo all 
Wc havt to ia^, ^ith-otif vetitbririg to f^pF/; fce- 
cfrfttib; inf'fbfe -casri/thb^ ^efemingly aVow th*if i'n^ 
ftrlority.'* The? ittati' v^ho' suppdrfesT Hirtisetf inferior 
foariOfhti', It iippf^htf^ht of gW\t\^ him offence; 
irrttf-bcih^ ^o; 'hfe' ediVrtbt possibly contemn him. 
We may even collect ffoitt* the conrfuct of the 
do^ fheniseWe?^, ^ho never bil^ t'fiose who are 
prostrate; that self- ftamlliatipn excludes anger. ^ 

A itr^rt 'ditiW'b^ angt-y <vith ai person who 
Beai^ Wbati^ s^airf'to him v^^ifh sefious'atfendon; 
aSthewWrto rea'^ott to beli6^e hi rh capable ot 
cbtitiittiptuocrs raiUfery. 

• We 6^nhnl either be irtif^y \Vith s person wh6 
feas ifehdcte^ ii%' rhtre impbrttfnf past obligations> 
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than present cause of being disobltfcd ; nor witb. 
the man who demands pur pardon, or 8o1icit9 
something as a boon : for the quality of a suppit* 
ant is lowly and self-humiliating. 

We can neither find occasion of anger agaiost 
those who never mock, injure, or despise others ; 
or, if they do, provided they fasten not on men 
of po'opriety, or such persons as ourselves. 
The whole secret of appeasing anger is^ to have 
recourse to whatever is opposite to its cause. 

We are not inclined to be indignant at tbosQ 
whom we fear, or highly respect ; for anger has 
no power over the mind when it is influenced 
by those considerations. It is totally jocompa^ 
tible with fear. 

Our anger ceases, or at least is very triviali 
towards those who have offended U9 merely .19 
their passion, — as they do not then seem to bavq 
been influenced by contempt: for, contempt is 
of a cold and steady nature, whereas, paasiop is 
resentfully warm and turbulent ; therefore, both 
could not exist together. 

We cannot evince anger towards those who 
are abashed and respectful in our presence. 

It is an undoubted fact, that persons in a dis* 
position contrary to the state which is requisite 
for the existence of anger, will, while that dis* 
position lasts, be mild and peaceful. . For. in- 
stance, those who amuse themselves in social 
mirth, participate in games, or assist at the ce^ 
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lebfation of festivals and days of rgbicmg— ^fhosi 
who have been favoured by some eittraoriiritiary 

auccess — those who are fuddled — in a word, all 

' t . -f 

those who have been tasting of certain pleasures; 
which are neither injurious n6r oifFensive, or whi ^ 
have n well founded occasion for favourable 
hopes. ' 

Those also will be inclined to mildness, whose 
anger will have time to dissipate itself, or who 
will not always enter into a passion upon the 
very moment. Time is the greatest sedative of 
passion. 

Having oHjained revenge a little before, will 
strongly dispose us to soften our resentment, 
however considerable. In this respect, Philo^ 
crafeif acted right, when a certain man demanded 
of him^ at a nioment when the populace was 
most furious against him, " Why he did not 
come forward in self-juistification ?** — " It is 
not yet time,*' replied PhilocraUs. ^^ And 
when do you think it will ? — " It will be time 
enough,** said he, '* when I have witnes^(i 
the proceedings against some one else.**' Ana 
it so happened, that Philocraies was right, as 
r have said; the populace being generally 
mlfder and more tractable when they have vented 
their wrath iipon some object, Ergophilus had 
experience oi this truth : for, though the Athe* 
nians were much more irritaited against him that> 
against CalUsiheneSy yet they acquitted him, be- 

N 3 



c?imfj, % . j% ibipCote, • they .c«3xj(f ipnpj • Cat- 
Juthauf to.d^ath. 

Wc l^ayc xio Qc^^jipn \p Jie ajgjggr wiiW Wj? 
hjjve popyiqec^ of U^ijr wropg, -ppd^t «gbt^ 0fl»fp 
porsofli^ who Jbi;t(?p ^4fw4^ W »■ P? if w^e .un4er<y 
M^od ,tb^ tl^ejr Jt^y^ ,sjufFpi;?d ;a qjqcji gr^tqr 
evil than we could possibly inflict by taking ox^Jl 
Jieyonge. The ^v^l wblqb ba? bci^Ulen tbc9) we 
^bo.y)1^ .look upon as o^r r^vengf . 

■^* Wj^ jn t,^^ .wrc^flg, pnf^ l^t wp w«^te41j 
suffer what we have. An act of justice ^)^yl() 
pot cavisf; f (^r, jfor thpxc if jao ire^so.p or ipre- 
ttvP.oe iic{r fojqapla|,qwig (^i u,p.wprtby .trcfttraw*, 
wh^iq^ e^Si^pt.ia^^ly fionstitutss 4U»ger. l^fX? '\\ 
pay be j-cpi^.k?^^, .th,at, .bcfp^-e w,fliet.i,ij!5 fljaf- 
ti6emep,t, it '}p ^Iway^ pj?c^$fI7 tp pr^«pis? fi^n?© 
fep.rim^nd ,or jeyqoQpst.rance ppon tbe fauV qom<^ 
raitti^. SerArant^ wbP ^'^^ ^ •cbastised, more 
fjasily fipmpl^, a.p^ f^ore p^tigptly .^nsl.ure^ , 

Our ap^er iwAlj. ^^sp cqisp ^g?ir\s|,p9,i^op5 pj^ 
W^O.rp yve xvpjj^djeyfp \yisb to be r<ey?nge^, prp?: 
y\^fdi thg^t f}f j),p^i5WRjg t!?^n> Ihfy ^je.Uljjex pff? 
cgive jvb.e9.(;<; o,r y/hy tlfje punis^ine.pt wap in- 
^^P^c.^,^ as S^p^r^ af.9Pr4>n^ ^o iw (Jefinitipn, 
^^ l?J?Um|jf .'Jfi^iio t|ie pArtJcplar pb^ect. Fpj 
^l^ijl T!?asop, .^o»i<;»:, -with very ^i^c^t prpprjetjt^ 
r^^re^f IJl^fff, , whil(f .csp^pipg frjjjpn Po^- 



Tb?^ hcrji, j^yifjk l^^ppie I 

* If strangers, or the natives of. thy isle, 

• Would know the author of this cruel wile," '• 
' Repeat Ulysses' name !<— <iost hear the sound ? 
^ He who »z'd lluin level with the ground !' " 

Oj>VSS£Y IJC, 

As if Ulysses thought that he could not be suffi- 
ciently avenged of Polyphemus, if he had not 
given him to underalind^ dot) only why he had 
been deprived of sigl^t^ but alsy ^1^ person who 
had done it. ' * 

. Nq^t^pr can we he ^gry fviih tt^ose w^^p w.^yid 
be inseo^iW^ to the e,vil y/fi may inftict Qf} ^hfV^ 
9Xkj fja%t than ^bh the de»fl ; yegajdipg w^m 
this §en.timept sbpulcj obtain, tJbat i^cy hajVC 
passed the greatest pf ^11 e^treipitie?, apjj.q^- 
^ienced their last mi^fyrtunc, jjind fthsit tfeejr file. 
m longpr in. a statc^for the ^cn^bility ,of jSpffefr* 
ingy which i$ a condition th^t sweetens reyengci, 
^nd which j? particularly aimed at by thpse whQH^ 
anger leac^s to vengeance. For ,this repsoQj th? 
poetj wishing to^ spften jfcftillfs, whp ;sy.^s 
wreai^ing his vengeance, upon the dead body of? 
Hector J ^ays : . 

•* He stamps the clay-cold cerse, now senseless of his r^gt**^ 

Ilmd xxiy." 

» 4 . 
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we may be assured that there is no necessity of 
establishing any other places than those we have 
already given. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of hbYE ijnJ Hatred. 

Herein we must first examine what is meant 
by loting, and the defihttioh of friendship. 

Supposing theii that to love, is, ** to desire 
for another, and to wish that he may attain 
whatever he believes vvill be to his advantage ; 
and this, not from selMnterested tnotives, nor 
the furtherance of our own pretensions, but merely 
from our regard for the individual himself;" if 
is also a necessary attribute of love, '^ to use all 
our endeavours to procure for the object all those 
advantages^ And A^ieddship is a reciprocity of 
love between individuals/^ 

This being presupposed ; as also, that one 
true friend should constantly be well inclined 
towarcto another ; we may infer, 

1st, *^ That he who testifies his joy at the hap- 
\)iness, or his sorrow at the misfortune of another, 
is that man*s friend c" with this condition, 



liovreter,. that wlf-^iotercst Js. oot codeegBlfcd in 
time fexiMTcssiotis^ and Ih^t a pdre regard, fat 
tins peraon ,aloDe shall influence thctn. Alt niM 
are coaimot)]y rejMcqd tipon the oocorreace c(f 
what they dtaiviy ^or tare depreaBed in the! 090^ 
tnM7 casB ; so Aiaf. it might safdy be said, that 
joy and sadndss infallibly guage the ^cntiineDts of 
good or ill will which difierent persona bear 
towards each other. 

adiy, We may conclude/'' That those ara 
BBUtoai friends^ with whom the same things, al 
the present moment^ are good or bad.*' 

And, 3dly, '' The same ma^ be concluded 
mth respect to persons who have the aaaiie frienda 
arienemica/* For, in tiiese caaea, naeeasity 
onites theip in wMling and desiring the aaiM 
things on both sides* $ so that .it is oestiuQp' 
whoever wishes and deairealDP' another the.saoi* 
things which he <)e8t«e8 &>r hamselfy is i^pparentl^. 
Miat maiiVfriendi ' ' . t . / 
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jTlfe PirsoHs hvhbni k»e love. 



• ■ . . . , , • • : 

, Ja the iir^t r^pk; ,of tbosp we HKiy place sucl( 
pejTSOQS ^s haye.don^/U^ any ^opc]^ whether to, 
ourselves immediately, or those for whom we 
feel a concern and interest; whether the service 

* This sentiment we meet with in the Roman hi^roriatiV 
SalltiA : *' Nam idem velie sc idem-nolki, haec^demum fihna 
siimoittteie»**-*-TEAv$ukTdx. i . = >../ : * (f 
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Afc^ teTe wadered be' a stgMl oito^ or wfaeftuff 
k' be ^ timpic obligation, diftciigoi4xai aiily 
fer ito courtesy and gobd grace;' whether 
ilbe'eora^iot) x9^tt ^cfijicalv ms tbf .fevDOC cod* 
fdfved wcm k «ecp ^itestiimMii^i .ef afSffCtioaatc 
44in^idbra4ioo towards josi . And wc : not miiji 
loire'tliiOBe who adgaUy ^ligc.uB, bat also dame 
whom -we faa^icmwciLindliafid lb do 3a . . 

Our afTections will moreovAc. he . dirtrotiBd iaN 
arords thcf fiicfiis t)f,oair. fticndf, and /UiQse'isho 
4Uhfif idve'>or:ana.lQBod H^g^.i'he aame* prmiiw 
as ourselves^! Adv^dflb^'^hme iwlwilkaAre Aeiqpnui 
inamtas as oui-solvoi ; mk0 htAtj or^itfe^^Ued, by 
Ihosa KvtA urbam wo.'stehd «a tlif same fdatiaoii 
fhis ia acQOtfttted r£ir vbcp vvite cQasidis itbat 
wAttt appcscrs a gaoUi-itottiifaat^ ia equally «o:(to 
iia$ d^orcfore, .uta canqot aKoid mishciig - tiutin 
gaod-; wUdk, «s«ika£DK obaecved, ia a aantiv 

We also love those who itaiontaitty. .aaridt 
with their money, or fear not to expose their 
Jives for other^t H^Wfi i\w Wgteilt iionours arc 
paid to the liberal, the valiant, and the friend^ 
6f justice/ 'Under this head' we tnay accbunt 
all thos^ who are not burdensome to others, 
such ais persons who earn a toilsome iivelihopdj 
and these may again "be divided into the two par- 
iifij^^v flosses of /ahpHT^rs .gn^i artisans. 

• Wa ftlso fbPW 9P aiFsFt«i»at/9 j^twhrncirt itK 
thp;se whose U?es are regoiatied jiy leaaperanc^^ 



fftr It w uj9€^iT)A^^ fef> ^94 swell |^«9p)e <«il>«>i^* 
ting wrong. For the same reason^ w^ Mfi #tr 
Upbc^ to <t|h^6e who Uvie i'Q 4 peacie;»l»)f; af}4 in- 

.wbooi wc would wish to fiare m^^ <h^ ifiwddf 
x:$peciaHy if the ^aipe msh hp ent^^ip^^ ^ 
^qr side* . Those arCt ^eo^r^Uy speffki^g, sufl^ 
a^ are distinguished l>y ibfir yir^^we^^ 9r the x^t* 
putation they have acquired ; whetfc^f ^^e)^ \}f 
jiOHren^lly ,ej?t/5pwcd, ^ i?^ly .?P jt^jr JLhf .h4Hv*ur- 
pblc p?irjt fif iljajplynd i whetfecf tbcy ]b<; .r^a^d«4 
J[)y,thp^ wI)piD v? oywclvcs c^fopfii^ pT Iv t^M* 
.who, iVo/e?3 »» fateicip /or us. 

We are also affectionately (Uspo^e^ tp^v^rdf 
thps^ yfxjih wbojm it is d^ -pljcaciurp tjp Jiy^. or 
cp^versci such ^s persons of a W^nd wd easy 
^disposition, not given to reprebensiop, porovor. 
bcarinff.or perverse in society; for, $uch. \yill Pft^ 
be fond of quarrel or controversy ,T—whi<;h thiog^ 
are so f^r annojin^, as they seem to desire 4he 
restraint of other people s wilU 

We should aI;iO accoupt those persons ami^hk^ 
who conduct thpir raillery with address, or eip- 
durq tbat or others with good hunapur ; for, per^- 
sons of this description study two things which 
are extremely pleasing in society. 

We are likewise attached to those who dls^ 
play or eulogize the good qualities we po^^ess^ 
if particularly there be any one amoQg thost 
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(lualfties which we were apprehensive of not 
really possessing. 

Wc likewise form attachments to those whose 
appearance is prepossessing, or who are well ac* 
<x>mplished, and accustomed to do every thing 
with an air of propriety: as also those who are 
not fond of reproaching the faults of others, or 
of ondcr-rating their good actions : for, such 
people as do so are truly importunate and vexa* 
tious in life. 

Our attachments are easily formed with per- 
tons who are not rancorous nor captious, and 
who are of a i'econcilable nature : for, it is to be 
supposed that their habits Would be as agreeable 
to 08 as to others. 

We should also love those who are not ad- 
iAicted to calumny, nor fond of hearing scandal, 
or any thing else than good told of us or of 
others : for, there are none but persons of honour 
who will adopt this maxim. 

We equally love those who do not thwart us 
in our anger, nor in our serious occupations. 
With persons addicted to such habits, the love 
of offensive contradiction is a ruling principle. 

Our regard is also extended to those whose 
demeanour and comportment towards us demon- 
strate either their esteem of our merits, their 
consideration of us as persops of honour and 
probity, or the pleasure which they derive froip 
our society; and we are especially attached 
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to them» if the inclination and esteem which Ibey 
manifest in our favour have originated io consit 
deration of things wherein we principally desire 
to be regarded as virtuous or agreeable. 

. We also love our equals^.and those of tl)e 
same profession with ourselves; provided that, 
in the latter case^ those persons cannot injure 
US; or that their livelihood, and ourowi)^ are 
dependent upon separate branches of employ- 
ment : otherwise, what Hesiod * says of potters 
will apply : 

** Potter with potter never can agree,'* 

We bestow our affection on those whose desires 
are the same as our own, provided that the object 
of such desires be equally attainable to both : for, 
otherwise, envy would be the result ; and we equal- 
ly regard those with whom we live on so familiar 
^ footing, that we apprehend nothing from do- 
ing in their presence those things Which are not 
shameful in themselves, but only so in vulgar 
estimation ; with this, proviso, that we do not 
so from any contempt. The same principle, will 
attach us to those, in whose presence we should 
be sorry to have, done any thing which it would 
be really shameful to do, as also to those with 
whom we dispute for . precedence, . and such .a^ 
we wish to emulatei but not to envy us : fo^ 
those persons will at least .render their friendship 
desirable. 

• Book i. 
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Wd mtmt Ytktmie have* an afTectiDA Cm iiho9t 
W vrham X9& lend a- belping hand iii showing 
whai ardvaiitagiss they sboold porsUey ptov'aded 
that, in so doing, there shdil not accrue fa dur* 
selves* a \ai% or dsHnage greater* tliao the.g6od 
ii^hlch we would prccere for thenar^ 

Our affeetiona are inclined in hkt manner 
to'A^ards tfoosc xvi)o^ love of therr friendfl is the 
^me in absence as in presence. Henbe the 
wai4d:partfcuUrfy estedm^ those persona \tfho8ff 
affections are not entombed with the bodte&'of 
their friends. And we likewise cherish those 
who are so ardently attached by the ties of 
friendship, as not to abandon ^ friend upon any 
occasion. The most incomparable of all 
worldly possessions is a perfect friend. 

We also love those whd afe n6t di^efnbtefs : 
$uch as persons who arc candid enough not (6 
conceal any thing from a friend, even theif very 
imperfections : fov, as was before observed, w6 
never feel ashanrted to fcH those' thfn^S to' out 
friends, which arc not censai*able except in vuU 
jgar opinion. 

Upon this head, and arguing fcy contVarie^, 
\tt may establish the followitig maxim V 

^^ That if it be true, that he who fs ashdto6d 
to discover certain things to another, eanrtot be 
accounted his friend, it Will follow, thaf he wli6 
frankly discovers them, gives k proof 6f his af- 
fiBCtion/^ 



not forcbicUble to ns^enid. them in »wbMi wos 
4^n cdt^licfo: fo»^ <;bosd trbo Hmkcilhaaaolves 
fesfred dM oc^ci* be lo^lscL 

0/ /if dlfferehf Sorts of Tnendship. 

^ht nri9st reidarbable of these ar6 stkckty^ f4^ 
miUariiy^ p^Viri)^ alUatuty aod 8t]cl>*ltke. Tho 
arcaHfiiiKl of treatitig friendship lies " in obligfDg 
dnd domg^ £(>^>'' Also '^ in doing so with tha(b 
go^A ^c«) whiob supersedes fhe teoesatty eC 
bcfDg mquestedy'^ ; aod '' not boasting of it wb^i» 
dq^f^'*. To cMige thus, stamps Ibe conVfeti^ 
ef oar disnterested coasideratio6 for the portoa 
obfigcd. 

■ 

Tht Difenhu bit'xeen Hatred and Anger. 

The conhary of friendship gives the kmonir'* 
hidge of what iauDderslood by enmity or hatred* 
Witb ffe^d \p .the oauSes pf the latt^, they 
Tat tbroC) riz* 0ftger, mportunUy^ and udmAmji 

Thero isi, h6wev^r, so wide a difference be^ 
tweeo anger and hmtridf that we never faU inta 
Ar iaciner paifetonT except on aecovityt of such 
thiflgs. as are- d<>oe to or icgard us personally \ 
AiiereiS) we may entertate a hatred^ though no- 
tbiig has been dond Xo alEcct qs; as it is only 
n fa to as a r y for us to bcrfd an.^^dlion of any oisuv'a 



pOMcssing a vicioa^ pnipcmitjy in order to our 
twrsbn of him* Aogcr^ moreover, ba^ tbi» 
distiiu^ive quality, that its operation is confined 
to certain objects ; for inataoce^ to Caltias or S(h- 
grates: whereas, hatred goes farther, applying 
itself geoerally, and to (he nature of things ; 
because there is no man who does not hate a 
(bief or a slanderer, even tbidugb be know. him 
not* Anger has a remedy in time— ^hatred is 
incurable* Anger, again, is so far peculiar^ 
(hat it does jiot proceed to extremities,, being 
eontent within the sphere of those actions which 
are simply annoying. It is not s6 with hatred : 
the object of which is to do an absolute miscbte^ 
and not a simple annoyance. The angry man*s 
design in revenging himself, is to make the other 
feel him as the avenger; but he who hates 
another, cares not whether the object of bis ha«^ 
tred know him as such or not. 

With respect to those things which are either 
simply amtoy'tfigy or absotutely ndsMevout^ it is 
to be remarked, that the formbr are all sentibTe 
in their nature ; whereas, the others are quite tfaa 
reverse^ even those in the high^t degree mischie- 
vous not being felt. Folly and injustice^ forin- 
stance, which are, undoubtedly, the two gteatert 
evils which cdn befall a man, are by no means sea* 
sible. In fact, in becoming wicked, people fedr 
no pain. Anger is also different from hatred in 
this rdspeet, thfit the latter is exempt from trooUe 
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and vexation, whereas the former is continually 
in a state of both : for the choleric man always 
feels something tormenting within him, which 
is not the case with a man of hatred. Finally^ 
the choleric man differs from him who hates^ 
inasmuch as the former can be led away 
by compassion whenever his adversary is as- 
sailed by complicated evils; whereas the latter 
is induced by no consideration nor occurrence, 
to pity the object of his hatred. The reason 
is, that the angry man merely intends to re^ 
taliate, and make his adversary feel that he 
was mistaken in the object of his original at- 
tack ; but he who hates another^ is satisfied with 
nothing shore of his total annihilation. 

By means then of those topics which we have 
given, it will be easy to show not only when and 
where a real friendship or enmity subsists; but also 
to unmask the false pretensions of those who aim 
at being accounted friends; and even to make 
persons pass for either friends or foes, who, in 
reality, are neither. In a word, whenever a 
contest takes place between persons, with regard 
to whom a doubt shall arise, whether what has 
happened were done through anger or through 
enmity, it is apparent what address is necessary 
to be. made use of in. order to impress a judge 
with whatever we wish him to believe. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Fear and Confidence. 

W« , have now to demonstrate those persons 
or things of which men stand in awe^ and the 
state in which the apprehensive roust feel them* 
selves. 

Let us suppose^ ^^ that fear is a certain agi* 
tation and disturbance of the mind created by 
representing to our imaginations some evil which 
will befall us^ to the prejudice of our property 
or the danger of our lives ; or some other consi- 
derable affliction.** It must not however be ima* 
gined that all descriptions of evil indifferently 
create fear ; for instance^ people feel little ap- 
prehension on the score of becoming depraved, 
or blockheads. 'We generally apprehend those 
things alone which are capable of producing a 
considerable affliction or a total loss to us: 
and this more particularly, if the evil be not fat 
distant, but approximating, or on the point of 
occurring. The great remoteness 'of any evil 
weakens the apprehension entertained of it, 
which is illustrated in the instance of death : for, 
though mankind universally know that they 
must die, yet because each man does rait think. 



it will happen so soon as it really turns out^ he 
giTes himself no anxiety about it *• 

According then to our definition of fear, the first 
object of that passion we may conclude to be, 

I. •* Whatever appears sufiicidntly powerful 
to destroy as, or at least to injure os in matters 
whereby great affliction might be caused to us/' 

For this reason, every mark or denotation of 
such evils being about to visit us, is formidable : 
for a sign shows the proximity of what it denotes. 
This is what properly is termed danger \ the dic- 
tate of which is that of. the near approach of 
something to be feared. Among such signs wc 
may rank, 

7.. ^* The enmity and anger of those who are 
able to do us an injury/* 

In this case, ^e entertain no doubt of the will 
accompanying the power ; so that such persons 
might be reckoned on as momentarily ready to 
accomplish their evil designs. 

3. *^ Injustice,, when armed with power >*n<i 
executive authority;** because a wicked man is 

*' I cannot here forbear quoting that fiiiely dftfwn picture, by 
which Dr. Young has illustrated this prevailing weakness : 

^ Like dannagM docks, whose hand and bdl dissent. 
Folly strikes ji;r, while nature points to hvelve:*^ 
What folly can be ranker? Like our shadows, 
Ouc wishes lengtthen as our snn declines.'* 

TlAVSIrATOX. 
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SO, merely Id consideration of his prepense incli- 
nation to cvil^ and because he thinics of nothing 
else. 

4. " Offended merit, or distinguished cou- 
rage, whenever persons of this description arrive 
at the possession of credit, and the power of 
avenging themselves ;" for, it cannot be doubted, 
but that whenever such persons have received 
unworthy treatment, they make inward protes- 
tations of revenge, in due time; and now we 
suppose them capable of putting such threats into 
execution. 

5. Wc may justly take alarm " at the ap- 
prehension which those, who are enabled to in- 
jure us, manifest before us,'* as being ever in 
search of means to get rid of their apprehea- 
sions, by ridding themselves of us« 

As most men addict themselves more willingly 
to evil than to good, and are so attached to self- 
interest, as to do any thing for money ; besides 
being degenerate and cowardly in all cases where 
they believe any danger to exist ; wc may comq 
to this inference, 

6. " That to be at the mercy of anothpr, is 
a thing much to be feared ;'* 

7. And consequently, " that wc should be 
in considerable apprehension of those whom wc 
have associated with us in some enormous crime, 
or who have scon us commit it ;' for^ wc have no 
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assurance that they will not discover us in the 
end, or abandon us at a critical moment. 

c 

8. It may also be said, " that he who has 
the power of doing a mischief, ought to be feared 
by those who afford him facilities for it;** because 
men in general, omit no opportunity of injury 
when it offers. 

9. We may, with equal reason, dread " both 
those whom we have actually offended, or those 
who only fancy themselves to be so;" because 
they will be vigilantly awake to every opportu- 
liity of revenge. 

10. The same may be said " of those, who 
having formerly injured us, have recently at- 
tained to power;** because such people will be 
continually apprehensive of our retaliation. 

11. Wc may also entertain fears " of those 
who are our competitors for an object which all 
cannot attain together:*' for, this supposes an 
incessant warfare between the parties. 

12. " All t^hose who are dreaded by persons 
more powerful than ourselves, should be also 
dreaded by us;*' for, in this case, a greater faci- 
lity of injury is -held out to our prejudice, and 
beyond the means of our resistance. 

13. For the same reason, we should fear 
** those who are feared by persons more powerful 
than we are.** 

14. As also " those who have slain npen pos- 

^ 3 
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sessed of more strength and address than our- 
selves." 

15. And in like manner, ** all those who hare 
attacked others more feeble than ourselves ;** for^ 
in this case, it is to be feared, that they will either 
make an immediate attack upon us, or await the 
return of theif strength for that purpose. In fact, 
we should be apprehensive of all those who arft 
formidable to w, whether on account of their 
being offended with us, being our enemies, or 
mmply our adversaries. Without doubt, bow- 
ever, there is less occasion for being on one's 
guard against those who are quick in passion, or 
in the habit of instantly speaking their real 
thoughts; than of 

16. '* Those who make no show of resentment, 
but dissemble, and appear completely neutralized, 
making use of the most malicious' finesse;** for, 
as in this case it is impossible to fathom their 
designs^ and provided they have no immediately 
convenient opportunity of injuring us, there can 
be no ground for supposing that it is a postponed 
reVenge, and th^t the mischief they intend us is 
Tcry distant. 

Among those iiirtgs which are beyond compa*^ 
rison more to be feared than others, are the fol- 
lowing t 

17. ** That which having once failed to per- 
form what it ought, cannot be restored to iiE 
functions by any remedy^ ;^* whether of itself the 
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the thing be impossible^ or that it has lapsed from 
our power to that of our enemy or adversary. 

18. ** Those things which we cannot possibly 
obtain^ or at least where there is a difikulty of 
obtaining the aid of any person." ^ 

19, ** Whatever, having happened, or being , 
on the point of happening to others, excites com- 
passion in us/* 

Let us now explain the state of mind incidental 
to persons affected by fear. 

Of Persons suhject to Fear. 

If fear keeps us alive to the expectation of suf- 
fering some dangerous, or totally destructive evil^ 
we may easily conclude : 

1. '^ That the person, who does not think any 
evil is to befall him, will not be affected by fear.^* 

2. ^^ That no one will apprehend any particular 
cvil^ which \xt does not represent to himself he is 
to suffer/' 

5. ^' He will not fear those of whom he has 
no distrust or suspicion/* 

4. '^ That a man will always be unapprehen- 
sive whenever he least expects the occurrence of 
an evil/' . 

From these negatives we may infer the two fol^ 
lowing afHrmative conclusions : 

5. " That those will always be apprehensive, 

who believe something disagreeable in general 'n 

to befall them." 

o 4 
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6. " As will those who have to undergo sdme 
particular thing, frqm certain persons, and pre- 
dsely at a certain period." 

Of Persons not subject to Fear^ 

!• We may first begin with *^ those who are 
blessed with prosperous and elevated fortunes*** 
This it is which conamonly renders such people 
overbearing, audacious^ and contemptuous. Tho 
source of this disposition is afforded by their 
'Wealth, strength, credit, extensive circle of 
friends, or power. 

2. We may take into the account, " those who 
believe that they have endured all the shocks of 
life, or who are not without hope of the future ; 
such as criminals when under punishment.** It can- 
not be said of such persons, that they entertain fears 
in such a state ; for, fear has this peculiarity, that 
it never abandons a person to extremities, but 
leaves him some slight hope of surmounting his 
afflictions. In proof of this, if we closely inves- 
tigate the nature and effects of fear, we shall 
find that it always causes us to consult and mc- 
ditate on the means whereby we may avoid an 
imminent evil. Now, it is obvious that no one de*- 
liberates in any matter wherein he has no hope. 

Whenever, then, an orator shall be of opinion^ 
that his cause is likely to be benefited by the ex- 
citement of fear in the minds of his hearers^ ho 
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must endeavour to impress them with (lie belief^ 
•' thatv situated as they are, they hare reasonable 
grounds to apprehend that some evil ivill befall 
them, because it has happened to others much 
more powerful, and better able to repel it thaa 
they are." And he should, thereupon, represent 
to them, ** that such and such incKvidaals, their 
equals, are. so afBtcted at the present moihent, or 
have been so heretofore ; that such mtsfortunes 
were brought on them by mett, of whom they ha4 
not the least suspicion, and of whom they werd 
far from entertaining any such opinion ; and still 
further, that . the circumstances and time wer6 
those which they had least calculated upon.'^ 



0/ Confidence, 

Of this we ahall speak in the same divisional 
arrangement, as we did of the former. Con&* 
dence, or assurance, may be defined to be ^' acer« 
tain hope which is generated in the mind, by 
imagining that those things upon which our pre-* 
servation depends, are near at hand : as well as 
by supposing, that those things which may be 
prejudicial to us, or cause us any apprehension, 
either do not at all exist, or are distant as to ocm 
currehce/' 

We may lay down the five following consider* 
ations, as productive of self-confidence. 

li *• When wc perceive that we are remote 
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from all kinds of mbfortune, and approximating 
to whatever can give the mind assurance, and ba* 
nish apprehension/* 

2. '* When we see ourselves In a condition to 
repair the faults we may have committed^ or the 
mishaps which may have befallen us/' 

3. ^* When we have the inmiediate resource of 
succour, either considerable in its quantity or 
quality, or in both together/^ 

4« ^^ When we are convinced of never having 
offered to, or received an injury from any person/' 

5* <^ When we behold ourselves unrivalled by 
any competition in regard to our pretensions ; 
and provided we have rivals, that they either be 
f>eople of no repute ; if they be reputable, that 
they are our friends, or linked to us by a reci* 
procity of obligation ; or, if none of those cases 
occur, that we are compensated for their absence, 
by a number of persons interesting themselves on 
our side, that our partisans are more powerful 
than those of our competitors, or that we possess 
both those advantages together/* 

Cf tie Self -confident. 

In classing this description of persons, we shall 
commence with, 

I. *' All those who )are persuaded of their past 
success in whatever they have undertaken, with^ 
oat cncounteiiiDg any diffiiculties or damages. ^ 
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a. ^* A\], who on former occasions^ being in* 
volved in danger or trouble^ have happily extri« 
cated themselves ; as we can only contemn, or 
be unapprehensive of danger, for two reasons: 
either because we have not yet experienced 
any, or that we believe ourselves to possess suf- 
ficient skill or success, to retrieve ourselves in 
case of necessity. This may be instanced in a 
storm at sea, when those who are unacquainted 
with the nature of it, fi^ncy the danger not to be 
so great as it is, and always believe that it will be 
trivial in the issue ; while, in an equal degree, 
those who are skilled in marine afiairs, evince no 
surprise, by reason of their experience. 

3, We may include " those who know that 
similar dangers have not caused apprehensions in 
their equals, in those whom they do hot value, 
or of whom they entertain an opinion inferior to 
what they do of themselves/* Our estimation is 
always more in favour of self than others, for 
three reasons : either on account of our already 
possessing an advantage over the party himself, 
his equals, or his superiors. 

4. A perfect assurance is excited by the con* 
viction, <* that we possess whatever renders meii 
more dreaded than others, from a superiority of 
advantage or lustre in those respects ; when our 
possession is heightened by being more distin- 
guished in point of excellence or quality^ than 
that of any other person :'* such» for instance, as 
being rich ; possessing a well* fortified country, <n: , 
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a considerable number of men under our ordefs ; 
being strong in friends ; and, in case of warfare, 
possessing either all, or the most necessary pre-* 
Rations for it. 

5. A man will lie self confident " when he is 
conscious of fiever having injured another; when 
he has injured only a few, or those whom he has 
rio reason to apprehend!" 

• 6. That man will be strongly fortified against 
the threals or ondertakings of the wicked, " who 
belietes himself to be favoured and protected by 
the gods ; and particularly if such an impression 
be seconded by happy auguries, or oracular an- 
swers/* Upon the two last propositions, it is to be 
cfcserved, that there are two different circiim- 
stances equally productive of self-assurance. In 
the first case, the anger by which we are hurried 
away for the moment, will lead us to that feel- 
ing ; for this passion is replete with confidence, 
as it is not incidental to the person who commits, 
but to him who receives an injury. In the se- 
cond place, we are well assured by the hope of 
assistance from Heaven, as it is the current belief 
that the gods fake the injured under their protcc- 
tibn, and, sooner or later, avenge themselves on 
the unjust. 

7. *' Men are commonly much emboldened in 
thfecas(i of their making the first aggression, if they 
conceive that they are in no danger therefrom, that 
no evil Can arise to them from it, or that they 
shall compass their design/' 
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CHAP. vr. 

Of Shame atid Impudence. 

We shall commence this head with the sup* 
position^ that '^ shame is a certain disorder oC 
the mind, created by the seeming tendency of a^y. 
mishap, to the prejudice of our reputation^ • whe- 
ther such injury be .only in expectancei or h^ivor 
already occurred ;'* and upon the contrary hypo^ 
thesis, that ^^ impudence is a contempt of» and 
indifference to, similar n^isfortunes." The first 
coQclusion to be deduced i^ 

*^ That we must feel ash^m^ d of all those evilsr 
and disasters which have an apparent tendency to 
our own dishonour, or that of persons with whon^ 
we are connected, or for whom we feel an inte-. 
rest'* ' Of this description are all the works and 
actions which proceed from vice ; such as, 

1. '^ Throwing away our arms, and betaking 
ourselves to flight, instead of giving battle in the 
field:'* for, this \s the effect of cowardice. 

2. " Refusing to surrendei: a trq.st, or denying* 
the receipt of it ;"* for, this is an extr/stno act of 
injustice. 

3. ^^ Cohabitation with. forbidden persons; and 
even with those to whom the prohibition does not 
extend, at certain times, and in certain places ;" 
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for^ this proceeds from intemperance, and demon- 
ftrates the want of a restraint upon the passions. 

4. ^* The derival of profit from petty or disho- 
nest sources, or from such things as seem incom- 
petent to the return of a gain, such as the poor 
and the dead :** hence the proverb, " to find 
something to lay hold of in a dead man.*' Such 
m dpecies of gain is, undoubtedly, shameful, and 
unbecoming an honest man. 

5. ^^ Refusing pecuniary assistance, when our 
ability is unquestioned, to a friend in distress, or 
assisting him by halves/* 

6. '^ Desiring assistance from persons who arc 
much worse off than ourselves.'* 

7* ^^ Asking a loan from another, when we 
well know that he has been borrowing himself.** 

8. ^* Requiring a new loan when we are con- 
vinced that the lender is on the point of demand- 
ing the return of what we already owe to him.** 

9, " Asking what is due to us, merely be- 
cause we believe that k is the intention of our 
debtor to ask a new loan.'* 

ID. ^* Praising any thing in such a manner, ar 
that our encomiums convey the strong inclina- 
tion we have to request it as a gift.** And : 

II. '^ Persevering in the request of any thing 
as a gift, which has been already refused.** 

For, all such actions as those are strong testir 
mo^ials of meanness and avarice. 
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12. <' Praising another in his presence.'* 

13. << Bestowing excessive commendations on 
the actions of any man when he has done any 
thing meritorious/* 

14. '^ Disguising an actiouj and wishing to 
pass it as a good one/* 

15. <^ Counterfeiting even more afBiction than 
the person really troubled ;" for^ such modes of 
conduct are produced by flattery alone. 

16. ^^ Not being capable of enduring the samt 
things, or undergoing the same fatigue, as persons 
do, who are more aged than ourselves, more ac* 
customed to delicate living, who are in a higher 
sphere of life, or who are incomparably weaker 
than we are ;** for, this is the efiect of a luxurious 
tfieminacy. 

17. " Receiving a favour too frequently from 
one person/' 

18. " Regretting the good we have done/' 
For, those are - principles peculiar to men of 

narrow and degenerate minds. 

19. " Praising one's self/' 

no. " Promising more than we can perform." 
2X. '^ Assuming to, ourselves the merit of a 
thing which we have not done ;* * because such 
actions depict the man of arrogance and self- 
aufficiency. 

The catalogue may be extended with regard to 
all the other defects or imperfections of a man, 
which transgress the rules of decorum or honour* 
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The defbrmiticfi of shame will likewise be attend* 
aot upon the least signs of approaches or rela- 
tions to those faults and vicious actions we have 
enumerated. 

An additional cause of shame will arise out of^ 

22. '' Our seeing that we are wanting in those 
honourable advantages^ in which the rest of 
mankind, or the greater part of our equals, or 
those who resemble us, participate/' 

By equals or similars^ I mean such persons a9 
are of the same nation, town, age, descent, Sec« 
with ourselves. Now, as an instance of shame 
in this respect, it would surely be a matter of re« 
proach for a man not to have studied so far, as is^ 
compatible with his situation in life. The stain, 
however, will be still greater, if the fault shall 
exclusively attach to ourselves, as it is then the 
cjffect of some vice ; and it will be so far more 
censurable, as we shall have to blame ourselves 
also for its consequences, either past, present, or 
to come. 

A man will evince shame at the present, past^ 
or prospective chrcumstance of his sufiTerance in 
matters tending to censure or dishonour him. 
This is the case with regard to the unworthy ser- 
vices of the body, and all dishonest actions sub« 
ject to reproach or disgrace : of lascivious and 
incontinent actions there is positively not one, 
whether of voluntary permission or otherwise, 
which is not shameful and attended with infamy. 
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As to others wherein force and compulsion are 
used ; those only arc shameful which are endured 
in one's own person. The reason is obviously 
this, that sufferance without revenge in such 
cases, is a mark of degeneracy and cowardice ; 
for, it will always be supposed, that if an incli<« 
nation to self-defence existed, the injury would 
not have been sustained.— ^ We now come to 

Those Persons, before whom we are apt to manifest 

Shame. 

. As shame is that peculiar feeling which causes 
us to dread scandal in the loss of reputation, solely 
from an apprehension of the scandal itself, not 
of its consequences ; and as no man troubles him« 
self merely on account of the opinion promuU 
gated respecting him, except in relation to the 
persons who entertain that opinion ; it will be a 
necessary concl usion, 

^^ That we must always feel ashamed in the 
presence of those upon whom we set a high es- 
timation ; such as those with whom we are in 
repute, whom we ourselves value, or by whom 
we wish to be esteemed ; those whom we look 
upon with emulation, or with whom we contest 
rank ; in a word, all those whose judgments we 
do not despise. For instance, we are abashed be* 
fore persons distinguished for those advantages 
which are honoured by the world, or possessing 
tbose things, which, from necessity or passioDj 
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we eagerly desire; as is the case with lovers; 
and we feel equal bashfulness before our equals^ 
and before men of prudence and real discermnent^ 
such as the aged or the learned commonly are. 

We are likewise apt to be confused in matters 
which are open to the view of the entire world ; 
whence the proverb, ** That shame dwells in the 
eyes/* This is also the reason why we are more 
ashamed in the presence of those who are inces- 
santly conversant with us^ for the observance of 
all our actions, than we are in that of other persons. 

We also feel shame in the presence of per« 
sons who are not liable to the same vices as our- 
selves ; for, in this case, we can have no doubt^ 
that, ^s they have no room for censuring such 
things in themselves, their sentiments are quite 
opposite to ours. It will be the same with re- 
gard to those who neither forgive, nof are lenient 
towards the failings of others : for, if the com- 
mon saying be true, '* That a man never repre- 
hends his neighbour for fault3 which he has him- 
self committed,*' he will certainly reprove him 
for those which he has not. 

In doing any thing, we ^e inclined to conceal 
ourselves from those who will divulge what they 
know. Before persons of secrecy one feels no 
shame of an action, by reason of its appearing to 
the world tbat he has not so acted ; for, there is 
no difTerence between appearing not to have 
done a thing, and doing it before persons who 



will keep it ai secret. In this place^ wie must ob«- 
scrvc, that there are two descriptions of persons 
who publish and report to olheiis whatever they 
know. The first are those whom we have of- 
fended, as they are constant spies upon our every 
action ; the' second are backbiters, who, if they 
spontaneously make bad report of what is not 
rejMrehensible, will, for stronger reasons, publish 
that which i.8 really worthy of reproof. 

A man will equally incline to concealment 
from persons whose sole study is taken up In ob- 
serving the imperfections of others ; such, for in- 
rtance, as buflbons and comic poets ; for of those 
we may say, in some measure, that they are back- 
biters who publish all they know* 

We are usually bashful in the presence of those 
who have never denied our request of any favour; 
, for in this case we view ourselves as sharing in 
their esteem. It is for this reason that a man 
feels ashamed of refusing another upon his first 
request, as having never yet given room to en- 
tertain a bad opinion of him. The persons 
whom we are ashamed of refusing, are, first> 
** those who for some time have sought our ac- 
quaintance, and testified a wish to become our 
friends ;** for, then it seems that they know us 
only by the strikingly good qualities which ap- 
pear in us : and hereupon was founded the ele- 
gant reply of Euripides to the people of Syracuse. 
In the second place, we feel awkward in refusing 

p a 
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'^ those whom we for a long time have knows, 
and who cannot say that they have ever recog- 
nised any thing ill in us.** 

Shame is equally attendant upon the least 
token of those things which we have recited, as 
upon the things themselves ; for instance : a 
man will not only be ashamed of being caught 
in bed with certain women, but even of being 
suspected thereof. And a man will not only be 
abashed on account of having been surprised in 
some dishonest act, but also even in being found 
speaking of, or meditating it. The same remark 
will apply to persons ; as we should not only be 
ashamed in presence of those persons whom we 
have enumerated, but even of those who report 
to them, such as their servants or their friends. 
A person, however, does not feel ashamed before 
those whose judgment or discrimination, in 
matters requiring either, he holds of no account. 
A man is not apt to blush for his actions before 
children or fools; nor to be ashamed of the 
same things, equally before those with whom he 
has an acquaintance of a long standing, and those 
who are totally unknown to him. In presence of 
our acquaintances we never feel ashamed of any 
thing except what is truly censurable ; and with 
regard to strangers, whatever shame we may 
feel, is in matters dependent purely upon opi- 
nion. We now come to 
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The Persons liable to feel Shame. 

Andy first, in this class, we may account 
'* those who will have to appear before persons 
of that quality, which, according to our ob- 
servation, reflects credit and respect among 
men/* Such also are those with whom we 
either are or wish to be on a reciprocal footing 
of esteem ; or from whom we expect some fa- 
vour, which we should never obtain, if we did 
not stand well in their regard and opinion of us« 
This latter description of persons are again di- 
visible into two kinds ; viz. 

!• *' Those who are present and ocular wit- 
nesses of all our actions/' Hence, Cydias^ upon 
the question of sending colonies to Samos^ and 
apportioning the possessions of its inhabitants, 
designing to restrain the Athenians by shame^ 
and to prevent their coming to any rash or in- 
judicious determination upon the subject, be- 
sought them, before they emigrated, to represent 
to themselves all Greece assembled around them, 
and that they would not only hear the judgment 
which she would give, but would even see what 
was comprised within it. 

2. *• Those who are so closely our neighbours, 
that nothing which we do can escape their 
observation/' For this reason, persons who 
have been in elevated fortunes, and have figured 
in the worlds when they come to decay, avoid 

p 3 
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by all possible means appearing before those 
ivbom they before treated on terms of equality 
and emulation : for, those whom we would emu- 
late^ and propose as our models, are persons whom 
we must esteem. Those will also be subject to this 
feeling in whose own persons^ those of their an- 
cestors, or others nearly interested with them, 
any action or thing is to be met which reflects 
dishonour. In a word, we must feel the blush 
of shame in matters so affecting persons in whose 
honour we have a concern, and whose disgrace 
would reflect upon ourselves: such as those 
before remarked ; as well as our dependents and 
connexions of every denomination ; those in the 
habit of using our advice, or those whose masters 
we have been. 

Shame, in like manner, influences such as 
contest rank with their equals : for, it is certain, 
that persons of this description are, in many 
cases, restrained from doing what they otherwise 
would, or stimulated to perform what otherwise 
they would not have done. 

This feeling wUl also operate on 'persons, in 
a stronger degree than on others, on whom 
(something reproachful having happened in their 
conduct) there is a necessity imposed of fre- 
quently appearing before those who are ac- 
quainted with it. This was the reason which 
induced the poet Antiphon^ while he was led to 
punishment by order of Dionysius the Tyrant, 
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to say to the persons who were to sufFer with 
hiiDi when he perceived them concealing theit 
faces on going out of prison : " What hate you> 
that you would conceal ? Do you fear lest any 
of the present multitude^ whose eyes are fixed 
on youy should come to-morrow to recognise 
you ?•• 

We need not go into equal detail upon the 
subject of impudcme^ which can be estimated in 
its various bearings by the contrary of what has 
been said concerning shaine* 



riN 



CHAR VII. 

Of B£NEFITS. 

When we come to explain the nature of these 
in their exact definition, we shall easily ascertain 
the persons who oblige, the matters wherein 
they do so^ and the motives whereby they are 
actuated. 

Let us suppose then that ^^ a benefit is that 
thing by means of which we say, that a man 
who possesses the power of obliging and doing 
good, virtually does so towards another in need 
of it, not from interested motives, nor the expect* 

p 4 
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•tion of gain^ but merely on account of the 
pleasure which he feels in obliging and doing 
good towards that person/* Here it is to be 
observed, that a benefit is considerable in four 
points of view: either with reference ^Mo the 
persons obliged^'* if they be in extreme neces- 
sity ; to the •* matter conferred/* if it be import* 
ant or difficult of attainment ; to ^' the time,*' if 
the obligation be rendered upon certain occa- 
sions ; or, finally, *^ with reference to the person 
obliging," if be be the first or only one who has 
done a similar thing, or if his proportion in 
contributing thereto, exceed that of any other 
individual. By the word necessity^ or wani^ we 
are to understand all the cravings of the sensual 
appetite; and principally those which are im- 
patient and troublesome, if not possessing 
what they require. Of this latter description 
are, the desires of loves those attached to dis- 
ease, or situations of peril : for, the man who is 
in danger forms some wish in that state, as docs 
the person in any suffering. For this reason, 
those who are pressed by extreme want, or 
who are in exile, always look upon the most 
trifling succour as a matter of great considera- 
tion. We need no illustrative example of this 
beyond the small mat which was given in the 
hjfceum to him who so much needed it. 

In order to render a true gratification, we 
abould really oblige tn those matters whiqh W9 
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have specified^ if not in others either equal or 
superior. 

. N0W9 s^Qce we know the occasions and things 
when and wherein to oblige, and the state in 
which the obliged party is, if we would im- 
press the belief, that one person stands obliged 
to another, we need only show, by recourse to 
the foregoing means, ^^ That such a person has 
been afflicted in a certain way, or pressed by a 
certain necessity, and that the party to whom be 
is obliged afforded him a certain succour and 
consolation in that state." It is equally feasible, 
what may be urged, when we would depreciate 
a person's kindness, and shake off any obliga* 
tion to him : for^ it would only be necessary 
to remonstrate, '^ that his past or present acts 
proceeded from mere interest;** they never, 
therefore, according to the definition, could be 
accounted benefits. We might equally remon- 
strate, *^ That what such a person has dope, 
is cither from chance or constraint; or, in 
case that we have done the same thing for him 
before, that it was merely his duty to do so." In 
the latter of these cases, it matters not whether 
the party be aware of our priority in action, be- 
eause, take the matter as he will, it will always 
appear as one consideration set against another, 
as a loan for a return ; so that, properly speak- 
ing, it cannot be termed . a benefit. Another 
manner of under-rating, or reducing to nothing. 
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a per8on*s kindness is, by entering into a cdtego^ 
rical research and examination of the eircum* 
stances attendant on it^ which may be in ques« 
tion : as every obh'gatiOn or benefit supposes a 
thing to have been donci either of such a nature, 
at such a time, or in such a place. 

As to the signs and tokens merely, which may 
lead to a belief that one man has no obligation 
to another for what he has done, it is alone need* 
ful to show, " that, upon occasions even ofmore 
trivial import, he declined doing the party a fa- 
vour, or that he has done the same thing for his 
enemies, in quite as great, or even in a superior 
consideration/^ By these means, it will be seen, 
that what has been so done, was not from a re- 
gard for the pierson, nor with the intent of obli- 
ging him. In the same manner it is competent 
to show, ** that whatever he has given, he has 
given merely because it was of no value or use 
to himself: for, there is no one who will not 
grant that he can have na need of what is use* 
less, or of no value/* 

So far for benefits and obligations. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

0/ COMPABSIOK. 

The same ari^ngement as to the cause, agent^ 
and necQSBary coDdition^ with respect to this 
passipu^ shall ]>e followed as in the others pre- 
ceding. We shall comoieoce upon the suppo- 
sition, that ^' cooopassion is a troubled emotion 
which we ieel with regard to any evil which 
seemingly menaces a person with utter ruin, or at 
least with considerable suffering, though he by 
no means merits such an aifliction ; upon this con* 
dition, however, that the compassionate man 
be so situated as to apprehend a similar visita- 
tion upon himself, or some one of those with 
whom he is connected, as being neither exempt, 
nor far removed from its occurrence." The lat- 
ter part of the definition is indispensable to the 
capacity of feeling pity for another. This is 
the reason why men, who are utterly ruined, 
and hopelessly wretched, feel no compassion for 
others, because they have a conviction that their 
present state is the boundary of their suffering, 
and therefore they apprehend no further misery. 
In like manner with those who conceive that 
they have attained to perfect happiness : for, sueh 
people, far from being compassionate, are com- 
monly injurious and overbearing ; and, in fact. 
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because they beliere that nothing is wanting to 
them, they take reason to suppose that no mis- 
fortune can befall them. It is no trivial blessing 
to be possessed with this idea, as we have in 
another place remarked. 

With respect to those who believe that they 
have reason to fear for themselves that misfor* 
tune which they see others sufier, they are, 

1. Persons who have already had experience 
of, and escaped from, the same disaster. 

2. Aged persons, as much on account of their 
prudence^ as of their worldly experience. 

3. All persons of an extremely fearful dispo- 
sition, or subject to infirmities. 

4. The learned : for they are so far peculiar, 
that they are more considerative than others, from 
their knowledge of things intrinsically, as well 
as by the help of reason. 

5. All those who possess the relative ties of 
father, mother, wife^ child, &c. ; because, in 
those cases, we are nearly concerned on ac- 
count of their liability to accidents similar to 
those we have already mentioned. 

We may except from the preceding class, 
those who are addicted to the bold passions 
which inspire courage, such as anger and con- 
fidence, because such passions never reflect upon 
the future. 

a. We may except the haughty and overheat- 
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ing : for^ they never think of the misfortunes 
which may be&ll them. 

3. All those who hold a mediam between the 
two preceding extremes. 

4. We may except all those who may hap- 
pen to be greatly affrighted ; for^ such a state 
leaves no room for the entrance of pity, taking 
full possession of the mind^ and inspiring no 
other sensations than its own. In fine^ they 
will be sensible to the emotions of pity, who 
believe that there are good people to be found 
in the world ; and he who entertains a contrary 
sentiment^ far from compassionating the afflic- 
tions of others^ imagines that all those whom 
he perceives in suffering, have only their deserts. 
That man will be equally compassionate, who 
recollects that the misfortunes which he be- 
holds, have already been the lot of himself, or 
some of his friends ; or if he be persuaded that 
they may possibly, at some future period^ befall 
cither him or them. 

Of Things which excite Compassion. 

After the definition which has been already 
given, no difficulty can arise in ascertaining the 
nature of those things which elicit pity from the 
human breast« They are as follow : 

I. ^* Whatever carries corruption with it, or 
menaces total annihilation.** 



ft. ^^ Every considerable misery which, may be 
attributed to fortune as its source/' 

Of the former description of things^ are death 
in its various forms, wounds, pains, and other 
bodily afflictions ; old age, disease, and want 
of nourishment. As to the evils which have 
their origin in fortune^ we may first set liown, 
<Mhat of having few or no friends/' Hence, 
when persons are torn from the arms of those 
whom they love, or with whom they have been 
accustomed to live, it is a circumstance which 
merits compassion. 

2. We may take into the account^ deformity, 
debility, or mutilation of the limbs. 

3. Certain remarkable occurrences: such, for 
instance, as when it unhappily turns out for a* 
person, that, from the quarter whence he ex- 
pected good, he has derived nothing but evil; 
and this more than once. In the same manner, 
our compassion must be awakened, when mis- 
fortune acts in such despite towards a person^ 
that, though he has hopes of a good which will 
be a sufficient set-off against the evil which 
oppresses him ; yet it comes only when the 
matter is brought to issue, and the evil is al- 
ready endured. Such was the adventure of 
Diopithes^y who was found dead at the yeiy- 

* I do not well know who this Diofiithes is; whether he be 
the /t^henhn general of whom Demosthenes speaks in hi> 
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momeot when the King of Persia's presents were 
brought to him« 

In fine» our pity will extend to all persons 
who have never experienced a blessing in their 
lives, or^ if any have occurred^ are incapable of 
enjoying it. 

Of Persons whom we compassionate. 

With regard to those who awaken our com- 
miseration^ we shall begin with ^^ our familiars 
and acquaintances ;'* provided that they do not 
affect us too nearly : for we should then con- 
sider their misfortune as our own, and we should 
be as sensible to it as themselves. It is told of 
jfmasis *j that he did not shed a single tear when 
he saw his son led to punishment^ and that he 
wept on beholding one of his friends begging 
alms. In point of fact^ the latter misfortune 
was merely pitiable; whereas the former was 
frightful and terrific for a father to behold. 

third Philippic^ or the famous soothsayer mentioned by^rf- 
stophanes* It is certain, however, that the person alluded to, 
baving for a long time been extremely necessitous, died at 
the critical moment when the Persian monarch sent him 
wherewithal to live at ease. 

♦ This story is told by HerotUtus. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle should attribute to j^masis what happened to his son 
Psamenitus\ he must cither, from want of recollection, have 
mistaken the one for the other, or, probably, conHJed in 
other authority than that of Herodotuu 
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There is a wide interval between what creates 
horror^ and what excites pity : .the former feeling 
not only chases away the latter from the breast, 
but even frequently gives rise to an emotion 
quite the reverse. 

We also compassionate those who are me- 
naced with, or on the point of falling into^ 
some misfortune ; and equally those who are 
similar in all respects to ourselves, such as per- 
sons of the same age, humour, ^abit, quality, 
or equal birth. In this latter case, we have good 
reason to apprehend that their misfortunes may 
be ours : for, it is a maxim, that whatever we 
stand in apprehension of, lest it should befall 
us, is that which excites compassion when it 
has befallen others. 

Those things alone excite compassion, which we 
see near at hand, or which seem to approach us. 
On the contrary, a very distant disa8ter,-^-for 
instance, one which has occurred a thousand 
years ago, or which will not happen for ten 
thousand years to come, whether we believe, in 
the one case, that it will infallibly occur, or, in 
the other, recollect that it has formerly happened, 
— an evil of this kind, I say, will either affect 
us very little or not at all. From this observa^ 
tion we may infer, 

I. ** That all persons whose gestures, voice, 
or apparel, have been represented to us, or who 
are perfectly held up to our view by imitatioUi 
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will^ without eomparison, excite more pity than , 
others ; because, by the Illusion, the misfortunes 
of suoh persons are representecf as quite near : 
it matters not whether in pa$t ot future occur- 



rence." 



2. ^* iThat the misfortune which has happ^xicd 
R short time ago, or which is on the eve of oc- 
curring, i& much tnote pitiable than others/' 

3* ^^ Th^^flw ^S^ljaftmu&o^^ apply to. every 
token or action wheireb^ k. 'may .be* known that 
such things have really befallen a person : for 
example, the bloody garments of a man who has 
been killed ; the complaints and language of a 
person in extreme anguish ; iind whatever ex- 
pressions a pbrson afflicted by pain or misfortune 
.may utter: such as the last words of a man at 
^the point of death. A man*s miseries will be 
^particularly affecting, if it appear that he has 
displJEiyed great virtue, and manifested a perfect 
eonstancy in the midst of his misfortunes. Alt 
these circomstances giving a nearer view of the 
thing, we entertain more compassion for the 
time, as if it seemed that the person represented 
in such, a conditian, ; bad .no other merit than 
that of his misfortune .^ which being so depicted^ 
will strike our imagination as present to the eye. 
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CHAP. IX. 

),% Of Ihdignation, 

This passion is the opposite of the foregoing 
one, and may be defined to be, ^^fhat displea* 
sure which a man feels when he perceives the 
prosperity of an undeserving person*** Indig- 
nation supposes in its votaries a similitu(^ of 
mind and piauiner; and, equally withpiity, oi9-> 
ginates in laudable principles, and good xialwul 
dispositions: for, it is as much the. p$t:| pf g 
worthy man to he indignant, and to griudgfs the 
prosperity or honours of an undeserying indi** 
ridoal, as it^would be to entertain eommis^r^r 
tibn for those . who. are . uumeritedly affiict^f 
Whatever .befiills a man, .without m^rit ox df:« 
merit on his part, of good or evil, is unjuat aqd 
provoking ; wherefore, we even attri^ut^ thff 
feeling of indignation to the gods. It is n^ofiSt 
sary to forewarn the reader, that envy and IQ-^ 
dignation should not by any means be sup« 
posed as being equally the reverse of pity : for, 
though envy as well as indignation is the effect 
of an annoying and unpleasant regret, created 
by our perception of another man*s prosperity, 
yet, in this respect, the former differs from the 
latter, that it is not the unworthiness of the in- 
dividual, but his equality or competition with 



the envicHis man, which causes the latter to led 
chagrined by that individuars prospetitjr. EitkjTf 
and indignation, how:ever, have tbis^ in cominoii 
to b^tfa^ that those who are afSscted by either, 
^are never anqoyed by the happiness of any man, 
.on account of the prejudice or efil which it 
iiHgbt eot^il Qp tbemselves, btit n»erely with 
.rQ%ence to tl^e object of their aversion who is 
89 favoured; If the unpleasant feeliog arose 
wholly from the apprehetisioo of a mati's gocxl 
fortune tuning to our disadvantage, then it would 
be neither ^nvy nor indignation, but pure (fear. 

Pity and indignation are so £ir similar, as 
.that a contrary passion will be the effisct of 
both : for it necessarily follows, that, '^ whoever 
feels af&icted by the misfortunes of a man who 
merits the c<K>trary« arast feel a joy, or, at le^st, 
feel no commiseration for the misfortunes of 
thosi^ who have merited them.'^ For instance, 
a worthy man will not be dejected by the 
punishment of a parricide or a murderer : such 
retribution being that in which the whole com* 
munity has reason to rejoice. In like man- 
ner, he will not be afflicted in feeling, by wit- 
nessing the prosperity and rewards of virtuous 
merit ; both cases being equally just : but the 
latter must more especially contribute to the 
joy and satisfaction of a good man, as it will 
give him a well-founded reason to hope, ** that 
what has happened to his like, will happen to 

a 2 
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himself/* The passions whidi are opposile to 
pity and indignation proceed from bad prin- 
ciples and opposite dispositions* The person 
who malignantly triumphs in the misfortune of 
another is invariably an envious man ; and it is 
necessarily a consequence, that whoever afflicts 
himself on account of another man*s happiaess, 
must feel rejoiced in its being reversed. Such 
a passion is incompatible with pity, add pre« 
▼ents the entrance of such . a feeling into the 
bFeast wherever both come in contact ; for, they 
gre mutually repugnant, for the reasons already 
stated. A continued state of indignation, equally 
with envy^ steels the heart against the a^dmit^MHt 
pf pity, 



Oiyects wkkk excite Jndignalion^ 



• I 



Taking ipdignation to be that feeling which 
we have ^u$(t now explained^ it will nec^satily 
follow^ 

'^'That all sorts of good fortune befalling 
others, are not equally capable of attracting 
indignation/' For, no one is disposed to be 
indignant at, or to take amiss, the happy lot of 
a worthy man, whether he be distinguished for 
valour, or any other good quality. If it were 
Othen^ise, it would follow, by the rule of con-f 
traries, that the opposite vices would create 
^ommi^^ration^ which i» not the pgse. But W6 
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are usually indignant that a man d)ould possess 
wealth or power^ who is unworthy of either : 
such things being the actual due and recompense 
of worthy men. And indignation is equally ex* 
cited by the unworthy possession of such ad* 
Tantages as nature or circumstance has conferred 
on a man at his birth : such as beauty, nobility, 
and such'like. 

Persons agahist whom We entertain Indigtiation^ 

As every thing which is of a long standing or 
possession in a family, seems in a manner na- 
tural to it, and, as it were, the due of the pos- 
sessor, we may conclude, '' that, of several 
possessing a good of the same quality, — those 
who hold it for the shortest period, and yet 
arrive, by its means, at places of higher distinc- 
tion and trust, will draw down upon them con- 
siderably more indignation than others :*^ be- 
cause there will be much more food for vex- 
atious remark, in the enrichment of upstarts, 
than there would with respect to persons dis* 
tinguished time immemorial for their ancestorial 
possessions, regularly transmitted to them. We 
may in like manner infer, that the same indig- 
nation will be felt towards such as within a short 
time have been exalted to situations of command, 
the possession of power or of friends, who are 
within a short period only, happy in their chil-* 
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dren, &c.; and more particularly if sudi ad* 
vantages have proceeded from others within the 
same short period." Mankind with more diffi- 
culty endure the authority of upstarts, which is 
created by their wealth, than they do that of 
parsons long noted for dpulonce. Similar feel^ 
ings obtain among men^ with respect to the date 
of other acquisitions newly obtained. Long 
possession of a thing seems to confer a legiti- 
mate, and, as it were, a peculiar right of p^* 
perty : whereas, those who cannot plead it, pass 
for usurpers. And, again, that, which has never 
changed its state is as it should be ; so that, it 
is an incitement to our belief, that the posBession 
of short date is not the property of the pos- 
sessor. Furthermore, it is to be reiAafked, that 
all goods, generally speaking, and taking each 
in particular, have not been made for all de- 
scriptions of persons, nor for the first corner;^ 
in which respect, a certain order and decency is 
to be maintained ; for instance : a fine suit of 
armour is not so fit for the lawyer as the sol* 
dier; nor high connexions so compatible witb 
the suddenly rich, as with men of ' illustriottf^ 
rank and descent. We may make the following^ 
inferential observations : 

^' That to see any thing befall an honourable 
or distinguished man, contrary to his merit ov 
the decorum due to his rank, must excite indfg- 
nation/* As also^ 
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<< To ^ee an ig^onint or unskilful man^ pit^ 

sttming to under-Vate another who has more 

abilhy, particularly if ^th be of the same pro- 

feaBion> and that their contest originated in some 

point regarding that profession/' Hence^ Homer 

has said of Cebrionts the Trojan^ 

4 

*^ Though brave and daring in th' embattled field, 
To stouter Ajax* arm he soon should yield; 
But Jove, indignant at th' unequal figjht, 
Incites the Trojan to a speedy flight." 

Indignation must also be Toused, '^ whenerer 
an inferior pretends to cope with, and refuses to 
submit to his superior, in whatever matter^ it 
might occur/' For instance, if a m^re musi-- 
cian were to attack a professional dispenser of 
justice ; as the profession of the former is much 
less considerable than the latter. Now to the 



Persons subject to feel Indignation. 

1 • And, first, we shall rank ** those, who being 
endowed with qualities entitling them to some- 
thing more ' elevated and considerable, are co- 
alesoed in circumstances, with persons not pos-« 
ses^ing equal merit.** For, it is not just that 
such persons should 'feel themselves held in the 
same consideration, and participators in the same 
honours, with people wholly dissimilar^ and fer 
inferior to them. 

a.4 
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2. We may include '^ all honourable and 
virtuous men^'* as possessing discrimination of 
merits and not being liable to permit injustice. 

3. We may take into the account '^ the man 
of high ambition, v^ho canvasses some employ, 
whereby he may acquire worldly credit ; if it 
shall happen that such situation be obtained by 
another utterly unworthy of it.*' 

4. And also ^^ sudi persons as believe 
themselves deserving the possession of things 
which they judge others utterly unworthy of." 
In such matters, and against such unworthy per« 
sons^ the former will be indignant. 

This is the reason wherefore men of base and 
servile .souls, of disorderly life, and those who 
are disaffected to honour, are unacquainted with 
the feeling of indignation : for they see nothing 
in themselves to induce the belief of their being 
fit for any considerable station. 

By what has been shown, it is not difficult to 
see at what person's afflictions, misfortunes, or 
decayed hopes, we might laugh, or, at least, 
for which we may feel no concern ; as the con* 
traries of our preceding remarks will fully eata* 
blish. If then our discourse be such, as- to 
induce a judge's belief, that those who pretend 
to the claim of pardon are not only unworthy 
of it, but that even all they hsive put forward 
establishes their desert of punishment, it will be 
impossible for judgment to be tempered with 
mercy or commiseration in their qiae. 



» \ 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Envy. 

Of the. Persons who are envious. 

• 

As pnvy is nothiog more than the chagrin and 
displeasure which a man feels upon seeing his 
equals apparently enjoy those goods and ad- 
yantages which we have remarked ; and not 
merely because he is interested in that feelings 
but only because he cannot endure that such 
individuals should be in such a condition ; we 
must conclude^ 

1. '^ That those who really have^ or who be^^ 
lieve that they have, equals in the world, will be 
for the most part envious." By equals I mean 
persons of similar birth, family, age, profession^ 
reputation, or property/' 

2. '< Those who are near the attainment of all 
which they can possess, are, in general, envious/' 
Hence it happens, that persons who embark 
and succeed in great enterprises, are commonly 
envious: because they imagine every thing to 
be their due, and that nothing can be given to 
others without doing them injury. 

3. We may likewise hold those liable to bear 
envy, who perceive themselves every where 
treated with distinguished honour and respect 
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for some commendable quality : particularly if 
it be in consideration of their wisdom^ or the 
extreme prosperity of their fortune." 

4. ^^ The ambitious may be included, as being 
subject to bear envy extremely beyond the unam- 
bitious." 

5. " The same is to be observed of those who 
affect to pass for sages ;** as this is the centre of 
their ambition. 

6. '^ That man will be invariably subject to 
the feeling of envy, with respect to the object 
of which he is passionately desirous, and 
whereby be might stamp a value upon himself/' 

7. '^ Envy will be the never*failing attendant 
of meanness and pusillanimity :" for^ the mean 
man sees every object through a microscope* 

Of Things which at trad Envy. 

Upon this head we have given in our preceding 
part a full detail ; for, in fact, whatever a man 
wishes to have the glory of excelling in ; those 
works, enterprises, or achievements, by which 
he seeks to acquire esteem, and wherein his 
ambition is centred ; his good fortune, or lucky 
occurrences ; — all these are .the food of envy. 
But this passion is more remarkable in persona 
when it applies to things which they ardently de- 
sire> to which they lay a proprietary claim^ or 
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of whkh they hare a little more or Um thaok 
other pe^le. 

Of Persons' ^ko are Olyeets of Envy. 

In the £rst place, they are persons to whom 
one nearly approximates^ whether by the circum- 
stances of time, place, age, reputation, and 
^uch-like ; and hence the old proverb^ 

^ What a patent says, an envioas poBon says*** 

In the second place, a man envies those 
with whom he disputes rank, as they fall under 
the scope of the preceding obserration, as be<- 
ing near to us-. For instance: no man envies 
another who has been dead a thousand yearQ,^ 
nor those who dwell in the remote parts of th^ 
world : such as the Pillars of Hercules, &c. -, not 
those who^ in the opinion of other people, or 
in our own, pass for our superiors or inferiors in 
an extreme degree. Aqd what has been said of 
persons applies also to things, wherein either 
others have a considerable advantage over us, 
or we over thenx* Now, as a man never con- 
tests rank but with a coiopetitor or a rival, or 
with persons who jgum at and pursue the same 
objects, it is clear that such people will be par* 
ticularly envious one of the other. Hence 

_ r 

Hesiod*s saying with, regard to the potters^ already 
qi(oted« Those will be the objects of our envy 
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alsOj who hare obtained, without trouble^ (bat 
which cost us either considerable difficulty in its 
attainment^ or which we utterly failed in. 

That man will, in like manner^ excite cor 
envy, who has procured for himself certain ad- 
vantages, or succeeded in certain things, and 
which it will be shameful for us not to have 
done equally, by reason of our proximity or 
equality with respect to that individual, with 
whom such matters will be thus held as peculiar ; 
for^ as this thing creates vexation within us, so it 
will infallibly excite our envy. A man likewise 
bears envy towards another, if the latter possess 
the same things as he does himself, or if he has 
obtained them from a person with whom they 
Were more befitting as to condition of life^ or 
if the things so possessed by another, formerly 
belonged to one's self; and hence the reason why 
the old are envious of the young. Finally, those 
will be envied who obtain at little cost what others 
cannot obtain except at a considerable expense. 
From what has been said, it may be clearly seen, 
what things give satisfaction to the envious man, 
in respect to the persons fo whom that satisfaction 
is evinced, and, finally, the condition of mind 
induced by the operation of this passion ; for, if 
the envious man is always afflicted, when the 
contrary of what he wishes to befall another has 
occurred, he must assuredly triumph when his 
wishes are in accordance witb what has hap« 
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pened., With respect to this passion^ the orator 
will attempt the same influence upon the judge's 
mind, as w^s remarked upon the subject of the 
foregoing one. 



CHAP. XL 
Q/* Emvlatiok. 

If it be true/^^ that emulation is a certain un* 
pleasant feeling, induced by perceiving our 
equals^ or those to whom nature has not been so 
liberal as to ourselves, obtain those advantageis 
which raise them into consideration, and which 
we might equally have ; and this, not because we 
are anxious. that they should possess no such 
thing, but because we should be glad of possess- 
ing it as well;** upon this supposition I build 
the following conclusion : 

^^ That emulation is an equitable passion, and 
is not to be met with in any but persons of worth ; 
whereas envy is a malignant passion, engendered 
by a depraved and evil disposition.** The man 
who is moved by emulation, thinks of nothing 
but putting himself in a condition to arrive at 
the same honours which his equals oijoy, with^ 
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dut medhatkig their injury^ whereas the envioiM 
fiQftD^s sole study and endeavour is to dispossess^ 
or create a loss of what he earies to the person 
who is the object of his passion. 

Of those Persons who are enutJous. 

Men who suppose themselves worthy of pos- 
sessing advantages which they have not, will be 
inclined to emulation ; for the possibility of his 
acquiring them is supposed, as no man thinks 
himself deserving of that which it is impossible 
for him to have. Hence it happens that young 
people, and persons possessed of magnanimity^ 
are very subject to this passion, as are all those 
who are in the enjoyment of certain advantages 
which should be the peculiar due of meritorious 
^nd worthy men.. Of this description are riches^ 
credit, command, &c. In cases, wherein the j)os- 
sessors believe themselves obliged to becbitie ho- 
nourable n\embers of society, by reason of such 
enjoyments being apparently due to no others^ 
emulation is excited for the possession of them. 
TJip same might . be said of those whom others 
have adjudged worthy of possessing similar ad- 
vantages. Finally, all those will evince emula- 
tion, whose ancestors, parents, intimates, compa- 
triots, or fellowrcitizens, have been held in es* 
teem for any thing they have done. For they 
regard such circumstances as so much domestic 
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pcopeHy> and equally look upon tliemiBelTes at 
ikserying it. 

^ > 

Of Things which er€4le Emuhfioni 

If those advantages which confer worldly con- 
sideration and honour, deserve the feeling of 
emulation with respect to them, it is^ in the 
first place, necessary, ** that all the virtues be 
of this quality." ' 

Secondly, ** Whatever is useful to others, or 
puts us in a way of doing good^ must inspire 
emulation ;" for, the virtuous and the beneficent 
are particularly honoured. 

Finally, ** Emulation must be created with re- 

4 

^pect to* every advantage which is not confined in 
its enjoyment to those to whom it belongs^ but 
even extends to their neighbours ;'' for instance^ 
riches and also beauty, in a much superior degree 
Co'^health. 
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Persons who are Olyecis of Emulation. 
.These wjjl be commonly such persons as have 

r • A 

equal or similar advantages to those which 
we have remarked; as valour, wisdom, high 
rank, &c. ; he who possesses the last-mentioned 
advantage, can render obligations to a great part 
of the community. We may include in the list 
of those whom men would emulate, great cap- 
tains^ celebrated orators^ and such-like. A person 
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ftels also inclined to emulate that man whom th^ 
greater part of the world would wisfh to resemble^ 
to be honoured with his acquaintance or his 
friendship ; as also persons of distinguished es- 
teem amongst men in general, or with ourselves 
in particular ; those whose names have been ce- 
lebrated in verse, or who are the ordinary theme 
of panegyric. For the same reason that we feel 
emulation with regard to such persons, we feel 
contempt for such as possess qualities diametri- 
cally opposite ; for in its nature contempt is the 
opposite of emulation. Hence, it follows, that 
whoever is so situated as either to emulate ano* 
thcr or be emulated by others, will treat with 
contempt all those, who possess vices, or qualities^ 
contrary to those excellent and distinguishing 
advantages which inspire emulation. In fact, 
we every day see people despised whom fortune 
has loaded with her gifts, merely because there is 
nothing remarkable in them, of any consideration 
beyond what fortune has bestowed. 

So far as to the means which the persuasive 
orator should employ in raising or appeasing the 
storm of the passions. 
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OF HUMAif MANNERS. 



CHAP. XIL 

The natural Disposition and Humour of the Tourtg. 

. We now come to treat of personal dispositioti, 
whether with regard to influencing passions or 
contracted habits^ with respect to age or fortune. 
By the passions^ I mean anger^ concupiscence, and 
Mch-like, of which we have just spoken ; and by 
hahiSSy I mean those virtues and vices which wd 
ka^re remarked in that place where we hava 
shown ** all those things to which each man in 
particular^ is determined^ and which he does with 
moist will and inclination/' 

The different ages of life arc three-**^)^thy 
fxianhoody and old age. Under the term oijvr-^ 
iune I comprehend birth^ large jiossessionsi aa« 
thority, &a with the oi^XMites of each; in a 
word^ good and bad fortune. 

Young people are commonly addicted X6 plea- 
soreandsensualities^ finding nodifiicuUy^ when the 
satisfaction of their passions or inordinate coiicu^ 
pfsoence is in question. But of all the pleasures 
which they seek, there is none to which they are 
more addicted' than to sensual pleasures^ which 

R 
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SO far subjugate their minds as to create excessive 
enjoyments. Added to this, they are so extremely 
fickle, as even to be tired of those things which 
they have most ardently desired : the reason i%, 
that their wishes are, for the most part, rather 
acute and pressing, than of real importance or 
duration ; so that they perfectly resemble the 
thirst of a peevish patient. Young persons are 
likewise very subject to the passion of anger, in 
which it is generally to be apprehended, if ther 
follow its horrid dictates, that their indulgence 
will be boundless. Their easy subjection to t\m 
passion arises from their eager attachment to ho* 
Hour, which prevents them from enduring the 
least contempt. Wherever they apprehend being 
in the least offended, they immediately manifest 
their resentment. But not only are they enamoured 
of honour, but still more passionately of triumph ; 
for, youth is so far peculiar, that it revels in self- 
excellence and superiority. 

So far, persons in the youthful state of life are 
praiseworthy, that they prefer honour or victory to 
the enjoyment of wealth; and in fact, so little arc 
they affected by pecuniary motives, that they aU 
zdost disregard money, never having experienced 
any peculiar necessity in that way, as may be seen 
in the apothegm of Pit tarns against Amphiaraus. 

Another good quality of young people is, that 
they are not malicious, but frank and simple, in- 
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a^much as they have not had experience in the 
wicked ways of life. They are also very credulous^ , 
"because they are unacquainted with deception. 
Their hopes, in like manner, are built upon the 
most airy foundations, as, by reason of their warm 
blood, nature produces the same effect upon them^ 
as wine upon an intoxicated man; and also be- 
cause, if they have been disappointed, they have 
not the practical benefit of being frequently so. A 
young person lives almost his entire time in hope, 
because, as hope regards what is to come, and 
memory what has passed, when they look through 
the medium of the one, they find an extended 
prqspect before them ; whereas their term of life 
seems very short, if viewed through a recollec- 
tion of the past. Hence they build all their 
hopes and self-promises upon futurity, while they 
hold the past as nought, and in as little recollec- 
tion as if it were, in a manner, the commence- 
ment of their existence. This is the source of the 
numerous deceptions which are practised upoii 
youth, as it is easy to amuse them with illusive 
hopes. Young people ^re also valiant-hearted — a 
quality to which they are excited, not only by 
that anger to which they are subject, but also 
by a facility of hoping and believing, that they 
will be successful in every thing. For, on one 
side, anger banishes fear; and on the other, hope 
gives assurance to the mind, which is all that ii 
necessary for the possession of a bold spirit. 

K Z 
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Young persons are liable to the pas$ion of 
shame ; for, as their ideas of honour and of what 
is commendable, are bounded only by what they 
have learned from ordinary education and habits 
their judgments are formed only upon that crite* 
rion. The season of youth is also remarkable foe 
generosity and magnanimity, being as yet removed 
from that humiliation which results from the mis<^ 
fortunes of life, and the knowledge of necessity ; 
bemdes which, magnanimity consists in esteem- 
ing one's self capable of performing gftat things^ 
^hich is peculiar to those who believe that they 
ought to hope for every thing ; a peculiarity, a$ 
we havp shown above, perfectly natural to youth. 

Youth is generally. commendable for preferring 
honour to advantage ; which a young person doe^^ 
because he lives more after the dictates of cu9* 
tom, than those of reason : the latter has uti* 
lity for its object; whereas virtue, upon which 
custom is founded, takes what is honourable for 
its scope. In youth, more than at any other 
period, one cherishes fdends and acquaintances; 
which arises from the peculiar sociality of this 
season, as also from its rejecting the consider* 
ations of self-interest, which is by no mc^^ins n 
standard with young persons in the choice of a 
friend* 

The faults to which young people are liaUci 
are, notwithstanding the precept of CiiJo^ ibi:ic1) 
grosser than those of others ; for in every thing 
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w}iich they do there is an excess^ as well in their 
attachments as in their aversions. A young 
person's presumption is sb great, that he believes 
he knows every thing, and there is nothing 
which he will not assert as truth ; this is, con- 
tequently, an excess. When young people of- 
fend, it is always more with an intention of af- 
fronting than of doing an injury. They are so 
far to be pitied, that they entertain a better opi* 
nion of the world than they ought, for, they ima- 
gine every other person as little depraved as them* 
selves; so that when they see a man sufferings 
they are commonly disposed to believe that he 
does not deserve it. Finally, young people are 
good-humoured, and fond o£ laughter; whence 
it happens that they are also addicted to raillery^ 
which is nothing more than a certain pretty man* 
ner of saying vexatious things without offend^ 
ing against decorum. 
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CHAP. xiir. 

Of the Disposition of the Old, 

As to old persons, and such as have lost their 
wonted vigour, their .manners are particularly 
opposite to those of the young. For^ having 
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lived a long time, and having been frequently 
deceived, as well as mistaken, in things wherein 
they supposed they should better succeed than in 
others ; in a word, since most things which they 
do turn out disadvantageous, they are so diffi- 
cult in confidence, that they find fault with every 
thing. 

The usual language of the old is, " I think,*' 
as though they knew nothing for certain ; and, 
" Wc must see," or, ** It may turn out well;'* 
because they arc irresolute in every thing wherein 
they are concerned. Through an apprehension 
of involving themselves in' false assurances, they 
are cautious of more extended expressions. Old 
people are also malignant, because they con- 
stantly take things in bad part, and judge ill of 
every thing. They are likewise suspicious, on 
account of their great mistrust, and they are mis- 
trustful, because they are experienced. What 
they love they do not love to excess ; and for the 
same reason, in conformity with the precept of 
Bias^ whomsoever they bate, they do not much 
detest ; as if the object of their hatred were one 
day to become that of their afifection, and vice 
versA. Old people are likewise ihean and dege- 
nerate, on account of having been frequently 
humbled and debased by the calamities of life. 
Their wishes do not extend to what is great or 
superfluous, and are bounded by necessaries alone, 
and such things as they cannot trespass in. Tliey 
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tre also illiberal and avaricious^ because property 
being a necessary of life^ they know from expo« 
rience, how difficult it is to. procure^ and how 
easy to lose it. The old are, in like manner^ so 
limidj as to be apprehensive of every thing ; in 
which respect their temperament is quite oppo- 
site to that of youth, which is warm in the ex-^ 
treme^ while that of the aged is freezingly cold. 
Old age may be called the usher of fear into the 
world, as that passion is nothing more than a 
chilled temperament. 

Old people are strongly attached to life, parti* 
cularly when they approach its close ; and this, be* 
cause it is the nature of desire to incite towards 
things which are absent, or not in our possession ; 
and it is matter of common observation, that the 
more abridged or necessitous we are in any thing, 
the more we covet its possession. They have also 
this defect, that they incessantly complain, even 
more than they have reason for, which denotes a 
mean spirit. In whatever they do, theysconsult no^ 
thing so much as their interest ; and with respect 
to honour, their peculiarity of self-love prevents 
them from being much troubled aoncerping it. 
Between what' is honourable and what is useful, 
this difference may be observed ; that the former 
is an absolute good, whereas the latter is merely 
a good to the individual agent. 

Old people too are liable toa deficiency in shame, 
for, as they commonly attend much more to pro* 

^ 4 
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fit than to, honour, they set little value upon 
public opiuion, provided their affairs thrive. It 
is difficult to make them hope for any thing, on 
account of their experience, for they know that 
most things being bad,, imagination of success 
outstrips the reality : this comes in proof of their 
timidity. They live more on memory than on 
hope, because the remnant of their lives is in-- 
considerable, when compared with what has pasS'^ 
^.: this is the reason why ol4 age is so loquacious; 
for so great is the pleasure of their recollections, 
that they never cease talking of whatever they 
have formerly seen or done. With respect to their 
anger, it is pointed and sharp, but never strong ; 
and as to their other passions, one half has dU 
xeady forsaken them^ and the remaining half is 
'debilitated. 

The old are not to be considered as people 
who desire, or trouble themselves about the 
]>lea8ures of life: but as attached to, iind 
'wholly swallowed up in, their passion for gain. 
Deceptive judgments are often formed with re« 
spect to an aged person, with whom the insensi'*- 
bilitylo which impotence has reduced him, passes 
for a virtuous temperance. Old men invariably 
become the devoted slaves of money, when they 
lose those violent desires by which they were 
oppressed in their youth. They diverge from 
custom and the ordinary habits of acting, doing 
; nothing except in conformity with their particu* 
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lar tnaxiiTM and modes of reaaoning which are 
fettered by interest or utility ; whereas custom, 
which predominates with youth, is not far from 
virtue. When an old man offends, it is ra- 
ther with the design of maliciously injuring ano* 
ther, than of offering a bravado or an affront. 
In one respect they a:re to be pitied, but on quite 
a different ground from youth, for the latter aU 
ways give way to the feeling of compassion, from 
real humanity, and a good natural disposition; 
whereas the old never do so but through weak- 
ness; which prevails in them to such a degree, that 
they never see another man's misfortune without 
imagining themselves on the eve of experiencing 
a similar one; which, as before observed, is a 
principal motive to compassion. Hence also.their 
continual complaints, ill-humour, and aversioa 
to mirth ; for, nothing is so cdntrary to a mirth- 
ful and joyous disposition, as eternal crabbedness 
and complaint. 

Now, as old men ane so constituted that they 
listen to, and are persuaded by those who appear^ 
from what they say, to possess similar disposi- 
tions or sentiments with themselves, it is easy to 
perceive what address must he employed in in^ 
fusing that characteristic into our discourse. 

Of the Manners ef a grown Man. 

A man just arrived at perfect maturity, neither 
confides too much in himself, which would be 
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audacity^ the vice of young persons ; nor does 
he entertain that too great self-apprehension 
which is peculiar to the old. His course is a me* 
dium between both, under the guidance of worldly 
propriety. He will not indifferently believe all 
descriptions of persons, nor will he mistrust the 
whole world; but will rather examine every thing 
virtually, and decide according to the truth. He 
will not pique himself so much upon honour, as 
to neglect his own interest, but will attend to 
both in an equal degree. He has this good qua* 
lity, that on the one side he will not incline to 
avarice, nor on the other to extravagance, but 
will do things with a propriety adapted to his 
condition. He will be equally attentive in im- 
posing restraints upon his anger and his desires ; 
a moderation in which is so reasonable, that it 
-does not induce any deficiency in the duties of a 
spirited man ; and his courage will be conducted 
in such a manner, as to insure praise for its mo« 
deration. Now those qualities are separate in 
the two other stages of life; for, if the young man 
be valiant, he is also more frequently debauched 
and led astray by his passions: and if the old 
man be temperate, he is faint-hearted and timid* 

The man of mature vigour combines the good 
qualities of youth and age, and corrects the ex- 
cesses in the one, as he does the deficiencies in 
the other ; so as to produce a mean of action 
which will secure commendation. It may be 
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observed, that full toJify vigour commences from 
the age of thirty to thirty-five years. As to the 
mind^ it continues in force to the age of forty-* 
nine years, or thereabouts. 



CHAP. XV. 
Of the Disposition of Nobles. 

We are now to speak of those advantages of 
fortune which give rise to a change in the dispo- 
sitions of men; and shall comtnence with nobility. 
This rank renders those who hold it in society 
much more ambitious than other men ; for man- 
kind are so constituted as to desire an augmenta- 
tion of whatever they may already possess ; and 
as nobility is a certain honour derived from an- 
cestry, it is not to be wondered that nobles should 
«eek to be even greater than they are. 

This rank possesses the bad quality of inclining 
those who hold it, towards a contempt for others, 
especially those who derive either title or office 
from their fathers, or who are esteemed for si- 
milar considerations. For, as the duration of 
such distinctions in a house is more honourable 
than if they were- newly created, so they lead 
the possessors to plume themselves the higher 
upon them« 
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There is z wide difference between a man who 
is simpfy noble, and one who has noS degenerated:, 
the former owes every thing to birth, and the 
tfrtue of ancestry; but the latter is ftr more 
considerable of himself, in not having de- 
viated from the virtuous path of his progenitors^ 
and in maintaining their lustre by his own per* 
sonal excellencies. This latter character is not 
very frequent among those who pique themselves 
most upon their nobility ; in whom, for the most 
part, there is nothing elevated or worthy of ho- 
mage, to be remarked. 

Great men in general are unfortunate in not al- 
ways giving to the world, successors who resemble 

» 

them, as it does not invariably happen that the best 
lands produce the most excellent fruits. When a 
lineage is good, it for some time commonly pro«- 
duces persons of rare and distingaished merit; 
after which it degenerates into a contrary produce. 
Thus we see people of the most exalted minds, 
and finest understandings, after a certain time 
giving to the world a succession of either fools or 
madmen, witness the children of Alcibiades afid 
those of the elder Dionjsms of Syracuse ; the pos- 
terity of Gmon^ of Pericles, and of Socrates* 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Disposition of thi Bkh. 

These are^ in the first place, insolent and haugh« 
ty, on account of their great possessions^ which 
they consider as the boundary of their wishes^ 
and entitling them to set up for extraordinary 
consideration \ for, as riches seem to comprise 
within them the price of all other things, tliey 
suppose that there is nothing which their money 
will not purchase. 

The wealthy are attached to luxurious and de* 
licate living, and are so insufferably vain as to 
be erer talking of what they either have, or are 
to have. They love delicacies on account oC 
the luxury in which they live, as well ias to 
show that they can indulge in whatever expen« 
diture of maintenance they please. They, are 
full of arrogance and ostentation, because they 
are accustomed to attach themselves to those 
things they love, and which are alone esteemed 
by them ; for they suppose every one else \o be 
of the same disposition, with respect to an ardent 
attachment /or ^he same things. This in fact 
they have some reason to believe, since there are 
so many people to be found who are every day 
obliged to solicit the fich. Hence arose what 
kas been said by Simonides with regard to the rich 
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and the learned ; , for when King Hitrd% wife 
asked of him, ** Which of the two he thought 
most desirable, riches or learning ?** he replied, 
•• Riches ; because we every day sec/* said the 
philosopher, ^* none but learned men waiting in 
the portals of the rich.'* That this description of 
men are arrogant, is proved by their commonly 
imagining that no one is more worthy of praise 
than themselves ; because they possess that which 
bestows the quality of being worthy to command 
others. 

* In finci to give a faithful portrait of a rich 
man, figure to yourself a fool at his ease, with 
all his wishes satisfied* The manners of those 
who are newly enriched, are more subject to great 
blemishes and general defects than are those of 
persons who have long been wealthy. To say, 
that a man is new4y rich, is as if one were to 
say that he knew not yet the use of his money. 
It rarely happens that the rich man offends 'ma- 
liciously; he rather affronts from caprice, sen* 
suality, or insolence ; for instance, he may or* 
der one man to be soundly flogged, or he may 
lie with another*s wife. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Disposition of great Personages* 

It is no difficult raatter to develope the man- 
ners which are peculiar accompaniments of power, 
since they are partly the same as we have attri* 
buted to riches, with this exception, that power 
has other qualities much superior. Persons of 
authority and high office are more attached to 
honour, and display, in their manners, something 
greater and more noble than the rich ; for, as 
they know their capability of doing great things, 
they form no designs which are not proportionate 
to their power. We do not so frequently observe 
the great men of a state living in that indolence 
which characterizes the rich, as being obliged to 
lattend the discharge of their high functions, for 
the support and preservation of their credit. Their 
mode of converse is not perplexing, but rather 
inclined to familiarity; they act with a certain air, 
which is more majestic than proud or haughty : 
for they display modesty with a good grace, inso- 
much as they know that they are elevated far 
above other people. Their manner of acting is 
nothing more than a certain gravity which befits 
them personally, and borders not on affectation. 
There must be, however, great caution observed 
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in offending the great ; for, when they disoblige^ 
it is not in trifles^ but in matters of importance. 
Let us now see what is 

The Disposiiion of Persons in high Prosperity. 

With respect to this happy state, wherein For- 
tune, it seems, has taken pleasure to give every 
thing within her power, the manners which ac- 
company it, are the same with those which we 
have a1read)r remarked, particularly in regard to 
nobility, riches, and power ; since these three ad- 
vantages apparently comprise the most important 
gifts of Fortune ; there being nothing more in her 
power to add, if it be not a happy and flourish- 
ing lineage, together with , whatever seems US 
embellish or content the body. People of this 
condition are generally insatiable of glory ; aud 
extremely inconsiderate, like persons who trust 
every thing to fortune. One good quality, how- 
ever, they possess^ which is, in some manner, 
their attachment to, and reverence of, the gods, 
which they consider to be their duty, on account 
t>f the great blessings which they have received 
from them, through the liberality of fortune. 

So far for the manners by which the distinctions 
of age and fortune are characterised; of some 
shades, such as the poor and the extremely mi- 
serable, we have onutted to speak, because an ar- 
gument on those points will be established by the 
reverse of the observations Which faftfc beea flnde. 
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Other Places, and Proofs, which are common 
to the THREE Kinds o/" Rhetoric. 



CHAlP. XVIII. 

A summary Recapitulation upon the Necessity of those 

Places hitherto established. 

Every discourse which is delivered with a view 
to persuasion, is of no other use> and has no 
other end, than to incite the hearer to offer his 
judgment upon the subject matter which is laid 
down for it. For, any thing, with which we arc well 
acquainted, or which has passed our judgment, 
has no need of being urged in persuasion, or 
spoken of. This it is easy to prove, by each 
of the three divisions of rhetoric, as well as by 
fact. In deliberation, the hearer is not only a 
judge in matters of importanoe, which are pub» 
licly treated of, but even in every particular case 
and instance; whether a person in his conver- 
sation with another, persuades him to do a cer- 
tain thing, or dissuades him in any respect, as is 
the case with whoever remonstrates with or ex* 
horts another to apply himself to some action. 
It must not be imagined, that having merely 
to do with an individual, will detract from 
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bis quality of judge ; since, in fact, every man 
whom another persuades, is always the judge of 
that which is the subject of persuasion. 

The same observation applies to judiciary rhe- 
toric, whether the subject be a defence against a 
party personally, or whether it be the investigation 
of something which has been invented, because in 
the latter case it is not less necessary to establish 
our own opinions well in refutation of contrary 
reasoning, than it is in the former. Finally, this 
remark is equally applicable to demonsiraiive rhef^ 
toric, and to discourses which are delivered, either 
upon the subject of eulogy or censure; for, 
though here the auditor has no interest, in what 
he listens to, merely for his gratification, the 
nature of the discourse which he hears, is such, 
that the orator seems to address him as he would 
a judge. Respecting the hearer, we may how- 
ever assert, that, properly speaking, no man is a 
judge unless he who is acquainted wiHi the civil 
matters which are disputed, and on which he has 
to decide : for, it is only in courts of justice, and 
great deliberative assemblies, that things arc 
closely examined, and the truth is Investigated. 
In these two cases, and more particularly in deli- 
berative matters, it is highly important foe the 
orator to pass as a man of honour and pro- 
priety; and since he could not accomplish this 
without making his manners conform to those 
of the state wherein he speaks, for that reason^ 
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^hen speaking of deliberative rhetoric, I have 
treated of those maniiers which are peculiar to, 
and proper for each description of states ; so that 
I do not hesitate as to the clearness of the method 
or means which the speaker should employ in 
impressing a favourable opmion of himself, and 
adapting his manners to the auditory which he 
addresses* 

Besides, as each of the three kinds has a sepa« 
rate end and object; and as particular />/<?r^j have 
been given, wherein may be found all the pro- 
positions and opinions which orators apply or 
make use of in proof, whether of forensic plea^ 
eulogy, or matter deliberated ; in fine, as what* 
ever regards personal manners, and the ad- 
dress of displaying them in one's discourse, has 
been fully explained; nothing further remains 
than to speak of the matter, and of the places 
which are common to all the kinds of rhetoric. 

Place of PosstBiLiTv. 

With respect to the first place or topic which 
concerns an inquiry into what is possible or other* 
wise, we may be assured that the orator will be 
at a loss for proofs : some, for instance bar- 
pleaders, having a continual necessity for show- 
ing whether certain things have happened or been 
done; others, as debaters, having to demon- 
strate that a thing will be done,, or will infallibly 
happen. • 

s 2 
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Place of Mors and Less. 

With regard to (he second pJace, which in- 
quires into the magnitude or unimportance of any 
thing, I take it for granted, that it is a matter 
neither less common nor less necessary to each 
kind of rhetoric than the foregoing. Every ora* 
tor, whether his subject be persuasion or dissua* 
sion, accusation or defence, encomium or cen- 
sure, always uses amplification, sometimes in 
making a thing appear greater, and at other 
times less than it really is. ADer these matters 
are explained, we will descant on enihymems in 
common^ and on examples^ that we may discharge 
what we have promised, and complete the de- 
sign, with which we first set out. As to the two 
common places , of which we have just spoken, am- 
plification, it is to be observed, more necessarily 
applies to demonstrative rhetoric, as has already 
been shown, ThQ place oi possibiliij is divided 
into two parts, and embraces tv^o divisions of 
time, the past and the future. 

The first part which furnishes proofs whether 
a thing has passed or not, properly applies to the 
judiciary rhetoriciap's province ; and the other, 
which assigns conjectures upon the future, and 
goes to investigate whether a thing will or w3l 
not happen, is peculiarly useful, and appropriate 
to the deliberative branch of the art. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Places t wherehy to know whether a Thing is possible 

or impossible. 

To prove the possibility of any thing, a person 
may reason thus : 

!• ** That of two contraries, if one be, or 
can be done, the other will have an equal claim 
to possibility/' For instance, if a man has beei^ 
able to recover his health, he has been equally 
enabled to lose it. Such is the nature of contra- 
ries, that, even in their peculiar quality as such, 
any subject which has the power of admitting 
one will always be empowered to admit the other. 

2. '* That of two things which are similar, if 
one be .possible, the other will be the same." 

3. '' If that which is more difEcult can be 
done, that which is more easy can also be 
achieved." 

4. ** If a person can do a thing very well or 
reiy beautifully, he can equally do it in a simple 
manner;'* fof, it is easier to build a plain house, 
than an elegant mansion. 

5. ** If the beginning of any thing can be 
done, so can the end ;'* because, what is perfectly 
impossible cannot ever have either existence or a 
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beginning; for instance, if one would find for 
the diameter of a square^ a measure which should 
be common to it with the $ides of the same square, 
he wonld seek what never has been nor ever will be. 

6. " If the end of any thing can l>e accom- 
plishcd, so can the beginning ;** because nothing 
in this world is done witliout beginning some^ 
where. 

7. •' If one thing, which, in the order of bein^ 
or generation, is posterior to another, can be 
done, so can that which is prior ;** for instance, 
'^ If a man can have existence, so can a child ;'^ 
because we must pass through the stage of in- 
fancy, in order to arrive at that of manhood. And 
reciprocally, ** If a child can exist, so can a man;^ 
for, infancy is the first means whereby we reach 
the age of maturity. 

8. " Whatever we naturally love, and desire 
to possess, is possible ;'* for, in general, no one 
cither loves or desires an impossibility. 

9. " Whatever serves as an object to any art 
or science, can exist or be done.** 

10. ** A thing may be done in regard to us, if 
the persons possessing the address and power re- 
quisite for doing it, be such, as we can force, 
or at least engage to do so, by -oqr persuasion.** 
In order to our being so circumstanced, we must 
either have advantage over them in point of mind, 
or they must be our dependents or friends. 

11. ** If a thing can be doqe in its piarts^ it 
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can also in its total, and vice versa," For, the 
person who can make the upp^r leather, quar- 
ter, and sole of a shoe, can make a pair of shoes; 
and he who can make a pair of shoes, can make 

the parts of it. 

M. " If a kind of any thing can be done, so 
can its species, and vice versa;** for, if a man can 
bqild a ship, he can build a galley, and he who 
can build a galley, can build a ship. 

1 J. « Of two things which are relative, and 
mutually regarding each other, if one can be 
done, so can the other;** for instance, if the 
double of any thing may be performed, so may 
the half, and vice versa. 

14. " Whatever can be done without prepa- 
ration or art, can, a fortiori, be done, when great 
care and art have been expended upon it." 
Hcpce jigatho has said, 

»* From chance what numerous consequences spring ! 
But art alone presides in every needful thing." 

\i. *• If a thing can be done by persons cither 
far inferior, or who possess neither skill noi; 
judgment in comparison with others ; with much 
stronger reasop, will it be done by those who are 
remarkable for the contrary qualities." It was in 
this sense that Isocraffs said, «* It would be very 
strange if such a man as Euthymus could Icara 
any thing, whicl; he himself was PQt capable qf 
jjlTcnting.'* 

« 4 
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In order to prove hnpossibtlitieSy we must 
make use of positioos the reverse of the foie* 
going. We now come to those phues whidi lead 
us 

How io know whether a Thing has or has not heen 

done. 

Tn respect to the knowledge of past occurrences, 
a man may thus reason : 

1. ^' That if a thing, which is not of such na- 
tural facility as another, has been capable of being 
done; the one of greater facility will, without 
doubt, be equally so/' 

2. 'Mf that which has been used to bo 
done only posterior to another, has been done ; 
whatever is usually done prior to another^ will 
also be capable of accomplishment/* 'For in* 
stance, it is correct to say, that whoever has for* 
gotten a thing which he knew, b^ts formerly 
learned it. 

3. *' If a man has wished to do any thing, 
and he has been able to do it, he has unques^ 
tionably done it ;" for, there is no prevention to his 
action, when th^ will and ability concur^ 

4* ^' The same may be said with respect to a 
roan who has wished to do a thing when pothing 
external has prevented him.'^ 

5* *' As also, if, being able to do it, he has 
put himself in a passion ujpoq th^^t i^ccount/' 
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6. ^'.And equally, if he has desired, and been 
afterwards able to do it/' For, most commonly^ 
men are borne to those things which they desire, 
if they be enabled to attain them; the vicious 
being led away by their passions, and the virtuous 
by the pleasure and content which they derive 
from doing good. 

7« ^* We may also advance, that a thing has 
been done, if every proper disposition has been 
made for that purpose, and any person has 
been perfectly prepared to do it ;" for, there is 
a probability that the man who makes prepara- 
tions for doing a thing, will not recede from 
his intention. 

8. ^' We may make the same assertion re*- 
specting every thing else, if that, which, fron^ 
its nature, ought to precede it, or be a cause of 
it, has been done/* For example, if there has 
been lightning, we may say there has been 
thunder; and if a man has been compelled to 
do a thing, it has been assuredly done. 

9* ^< By contraries, it may be asserted, that if 
things, which ought not to be but posterior to, 
or as the usual consequences of others, have been 
done, that which is a precedent or a cause will 
equally be so /' for example : if there has been 
thunder, it may be said that there has been light- 
ning; and, if a man has done any thing, we 
fnay assert^ that be has not done it without 
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having previously undergone some trouble, or 
done his utmost in accomplishing it. 

With respect to the quality of those proposi- 
tions which I have adduced, some of them prove 
by necessity, and others merely by probability. 

The contraries of these last places will esta- 
blish proofs of a thing not having been done. 
Our nc>tt object is, 

To know %vhen a Thing will happen^ 

Upon the subject of futqrity, the conjectures 
which may be drawn, are founded upon the 
propositions which have been just recited. 

1^ '' If a man has the will and ability to do < 
any thing, he will assuredly do it/' 

2. '^ His action will be ecjuaily certain, if he 
desire it ; and the motives which incite him be 
anger, conjointly with his power or his interest." 

3. ^* We may calculate, that every thing on 
the point df being done, or which is going for* 
ward, will certainly be done;** because, com- 
monly, the things which are so conditioned, are 
done rather than those which are not soi as the 
one has more the appearance of what will hap- 
pen than the other. 

4. *' The same may be said of whatever has 
not been used to be done, except in posterior 
order^ to pertain things^ \( that which is usually 
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prior, already exists." For instance : if the 
weather be c)oudy, it will most probably rain. 

5. ** If a thing, which never is done but be^ 
cause of another, be done, apparently, that for 
which it is done^ will be so in like manner/* 
For example ; if the foundation of a house has 
been laid, the house itself will not be a long 
time in erecting. Let us now turn to 

« 

The common Plaa of More or Less. 

As to what concerns the. greatness or Ttitleness 

pf a thing, sufficient has been already said ; 

for, in the deliberative part, we have assigned 

places whereby a judgment may be formed not 

only of the importance of any good whatever^ 

but also of those which^ in comparison with 

pthers, ought to be rejected as inferior^ or pre-> 

ferred as superior. On this account^ and as 

leach qf the rhetorical divisions has for its end 

some certain good ; for instance, either utility^ 

justice, or propriety ; it is ckar that, whatever 

subject is tq be treated, and which requires the 

use of amplification, no other positions need be 

consulted than tbos^i already given. Whoever 

would go beyond them, and pretend to outdo 

what hks been said upon greatness in general^ 

as well as whatever cin render one good supe* 

rior in advantage to another^ would assume use* 

Jess airs^ ^nd give himself unnecessary trouble. 
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In common usage, it is much better to adhere 
to one*s subject, and be restrained by partkularst 
than to run into general matter. 



CHAR XX. 

Of Example. 

We have hitherto spoken of those proofs 
which are separately appropriate to each of the 
rhetorical divisions ; let us now speak of such 
as are common to the three together. Of these 
gimral proofs there arc two, ettihymem and ex- 
amfh ; for^ a sentence^ which is bat part of an 
enthymem, cannot be ranked among the proofs, 
And^ £rst, we shall speak of example, which is 
similar to induction : indeed, the latter is the 
commencement of the former. 

Example is of two kinds. The first is^ 
when a person alleges in proof, things which 
bave really happened ; the second is, when we 
have recourse to fiction and invention. Of 
the latter there are again two species : the 
one called parahk, and the oXhcv fable : such as 
JEsofSy and the Jffricari Fablea. I shall jgivc 
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as nearly as possible an insight inta the necessary 
coQStruction of a true example, by supposmg, 
that some one had to pro?te to the Greeks^ ** That 
it would be their interest to oppose the designs 
of the Persian King, and to prevent his be<- 
coming master of Egypt.^* 

In the first place, he should state, ''that Darius 
entertained no views upon Greece until he hadpre- 
viously subjugated E^ft ; and^ that, so soon as 
the latter country was in his possession, he imme^* 
diately turned his arms against the Greeks J^ He 
quight equally aver, '' that Xerxes attempted no en- 
terprise against Greece^ until he became master of 
Egypt 9 which when he did, he marched a powerful 
army into Greece ;*' and . the orator should thus 
conclude : '' So that, it cannot be doubted, that 
if the Persian can once accomplish hia destga^ 
he will do as the two former monarchs did; 
and, for this reason, countrymen, ye sfaonkl 
not permit him to possess Egypt.** 

Of Parable* 

This is a manner of proving things very com- 
monly used by Socrates^ It may be instanced 
thus : If a person had to show, '' that the ma- 
gistrates should not be appcunted by lot,** he 
would say, '' It is the same as if a man en- 
gaged in conducting a wrestling-match^ instead 
9f choosing the most expert, should put tbe 
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matter to the drawing of lots, and take the 
first who came." Or he . would say^ <^ that it 
was the same as if the master of a ship, stand- 
ing in need of a pilots and wishing to pro- 
cure one, should make all his sailors cast lots for 
the situation, instead of selecting from the crew 
the most skilful and experienced marineri" 

Of Fablb. 

' Of this we may judge by a similar product loil 
of Susichorus against PhalariSy or of jEsop's for 
the magistrate. The fable of Stesichorus is this : 
The philosopher^ perceiving that the Himeriaos 
had not only elected Phahris their general 
with full powers, but that they were also pre- 
pared to give him body-guards, afler having 
remonstrated with them on the fault which they 
-^committed, spoke as follows : 

^' The hors^ formerly had an entire meadow 
to himself. A stag having one day entered 
it, and trampled the hay, the former went in 
quest of man^ and proposed to him, if there 
were no other means, that both should unite 
in making the stag repent of what he had 
done. The man consented^ /provided the horse 
would endure the bit, and permit him "to moimt 
upon him, furnished with a bow and arrows. 
With this the horse complied ; and it happened, 
that, instead of the stag being punished, the 
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horse perceived himself in complete subjection^ 
and has ever since been forced to perform ser* 
vices for man. Himerians T' said Sieiichorus^ 
<< be careful that, in wishing to take vengeance 
on yjour enemies, it does not happen to you as 
it did to the horse. You have already taken the 
bit, in having elected a general with full power ; 
but if to that you add body*guards, and permit 
him to mount you, be assured that you have 
seen the last day of your liberty, and that you 
must acknowledge Phalaris as your master/* 

In like manner, jEsop^ being employed at Samos 
upon the defence of one of the chief magistrates 
in that island, whom the people' were going to 
condemn to death for extortion, made use of the 
following fable : 

'^ A fbx, once, in crossing a river, fell into a 
pit, whence not being able to extricate himself, he 
remained there a considerable time in great suffer- 
ing, on account of some troublesome flies which 
had fastened on him, and were stinging him on 
all sides. A hedgehog was passing that way, and 
perceiving him in this condition, was much af- 
fected, and asked of him whether he should drive 
away the flies which incommoded him* The 
fox thanked him for his kind intentions, but 
requested him not to meddle with them. Thp 
hedgehog, in amazement, wished to know the 
reason, ^ Because,' said the fox, ' these flies are 
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^ already satiated, and are no longer annoying to 

* me ; but if you drive thcrfi away, other hungry 
' ones will succeed them, and suck up the little 

• blood which I have left/ People of Samos^^ 
added JEsop^ '^ what I have said of the fox may 
this day be said of you. The man whom you wish 
to condemn, guilty though he is, is at present so 
situated that he can do you no further injury ; 
because he is rich, and full of possessions t but, 
if yoa put him to death, others will come in 
his place, who will be poor, and who, to enrich 
themselves, will, by their robberies, exhaust 
your entire treasury," 



Use of the Fable and of Example. 

* The occasion wherein fables are more in pofnt, 
and employed with the greatest success, is in 
popular addresses, and in debates, upon great 
questions. They have this advantage over ex- 
ample, that it is difficult to find in histonr cir- 
cumstances perfectly relevant to what we would 
wish to prove, whereas a fable is easily invented ; 
and in order to this, nothing more is neces* 
sary than to draw a parable, which any man 
may do, who knows in what resemblance con* 
8ists» a thing by no means difficult to the least 
proficient in philosophy. 
Example, however, surpasses fable in tbia 
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irespect^ that Its proofs^ which are founded upon 
the truth of history^ and the decided allegation of 
events^ are of much greater effect in deliberation 
and more appropriate to persuasive oratory. This 
happens on account of the great resemblance be* 
tween all occurrences, inasmuch as it may be 
said, that the past is commonly a presage of the 
future, and that nothing almost is done now-a- 
days, which was not formerly done. 

With respect to the use of examples, it is to 
be observed, that if we have no entbymems but 
merely examples in proof, we must use the latter 
instead of the former, and give them a value as 
if they were so many demonstrative and -con* 
•vincing proofs. But if we have enthymcms, ex- 
amples must give way to their use, and only be 
applied, as simple testimonies, in order to confirm 
what has been previously established. 

If an orator prefer example to enthymem, hfc 
incurs this misfortufie, that his argument seems 
to be an tndicahon which he should studiously 
avoid, inasmuch as induction is not appropriate 
to, and can but rarely be employed in, rhetorie. 
If example, however, be postponed to enthy- 
mem, and be merely used as testimony, no in- 
convenience will arise; and it will be so far 
useful a^ testimony is a description of proof uni- 
versally admitted^ Besides, if the preference 
were given to examples, the orator would be 
obliged to collect a number of them ; whereas^ 
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if it be postponed^ a single one will suffice. 
For, testimony is so far important, that, if it 
proceed from a credible source, one single item is 
of no mean authority. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of SfiNTBHCES. 

^ A sentence,** properly speaking, means '^ a 
certain manner of saying things affirmatively, and 
in form of truths ;'* not in particulars, such as in 
making known what kind of a man IpJucratts is : 
but generally; and also distinctively; for, it must 
not be understood as extending to all descriptions 
of subjects, as for instance, ^' that whatever is 
atraight is the opposite of what is crooked ;** but 
merely to things which regau-d the actions of hu- 
man life; and wluch men, in all their designs, 
purpose either to follow or to avoid. Now, since 
almost every enthymem is a kind of syllogism, 
applicable to such matters, it follows, that all tlie 
coocliisions of enthymems, and all the propo* 
sitioRS which^terve as their foundation, the syllo- 
gistic form being excluded, will be so many scn.-^ 
tences* For instance^ if a person should say, . 

'* The man whooo rauan gukles, and chiidren bless, 
ShottU square their Uaromg by ^ir bappineis ;" 

Eu&iriD, inMciea. 
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Thia is, without doubt, a pure sentence; but 
if the reason be added, and if it be sbown^ why 
auch a thing ought to be done, then the whole, 
taken together, will be an enthymem; for example, 

" For, added to the indq|ence of life ♦, 
Is worldly envy, and perpetual strife/'* 

£u X I piD. /» Medea* 

The aame may be said of the following verse : 

< 

^ No man ha& ever known pure happiness.** 

EuftiPiD. in Heeuta, 
And 

^ In bis condition I call no man free/'-^i^xV. 

In stopping at these afHripations, we make a 
sentence, but in adding the sequel, we mak^ an 
enthymem. For example: 

^ Each to his ruling passion's sway is sold. 
The slave of fortune, or seductive gold.'* 

There are many kinds of sentences^ of which, if 
they accord with the definition we have given, it 
follows that there are four ; since there are some 
which a man could not allege without assigning 
proofs or reasons, and others which are alleged 
aingly, without any addition. 

* Perhaps Walter Scott borrowed the fellowmg dkti^^ in hb 
JUarmim^ finom the above passage of Euri fides •• 

^ Thanks to St. Gothan, son of minq 
SaveGawin, never penn'd a line.** 

T a . 
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Every sentence which is paradoxical in its na« 
ture^ that is to say^ which advances any doctrine 
contrary to public opinion, and which a man may 
revoke in doubt, must necessarily be assisted by 
proofs and reasoning. As to those sentences 
which are in conformity with the opinions of the 
world, they stand perfectly secure upon simple 
allegation. These latter are, however, different 
in two respects, as to their dispensing with proofs, 
either, first, because they advance things of which 
the hearer was previously persuaded, or which he 
knew before ; as if a man should say, ** The 
greatest advantage to be derived in life, arises out 
of a propriety in self-conduct and the possession 
of health ;*' for, there are few people to whom 
this sentence will not immediately convey an ap- 
parent truism ; or, secondly, they need no proof, 
because they are so clear as to require the hearer's 
attention alone while they are delivereid, in order 
to secure his concurrence ; for instance, the fol- 
lowing : '^ The importance of love docs not con- 
sist in its fervour, but in its duration.*' Those 
sentences which cannot be alleged without a 
reason, are also of difTerent descriptions; as there 
are some which form parts of enthymems ; for in- 
stance, » 

^ The roan whom reason j^uides, Zee**' 

There are others again, which, though they 
jnake no part of an enthymem, are equally as 
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valid as one : this kind of sentence is the most to 
be esteemed, because it contains in itself the 
reason of what it advances ; for instance^ 

** Mortal I preserve not an immortal hate!'* 

For, to say simply, that "a man should not 
always continue his anger/' is a mere sentence, 
whereas the antithesis between the word morlaland 
its opposite, gives an augmentation to the sense, 
and demonstrates wherefore the passion should 
not be indulged to continuity. Here is a similar 
assertion : *' The man who is subject to death, 
should not aspire to immortality, nor carry his 
thoughts to things which are completely beyond . 
liis attainment/' 

Paradoxical sentences may be constructed,* 
either by prefixing the reason, and making usp^ 
of ^ the allegation after it, in form of conclusion ; 
or vice. versa. For instance, the following or, 
its cdnycrse; " As for my part, since I know 
that we ought never to expose ourselves to 
envy, or lead a slothful life ; for that reasoq I 
maintain, that the sciences should be abandoned, 
and that no one should meddle with them.'* 

Sentences which are neither extraordinary nor 
paraddxical, but which have the defect of not 
being sufficiently clear, must equally be alleged 
with the combination of reasons, in doing which, 
a cfsrtain skill and adroitness of manner must be 
observed. For this reason, I would recommend 

T 3 
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an imitation of tbc Lacedemonian manner of say* 
ing things; or the use of covert and enigmatical 
terins, nearly such as SUsichorus made use of, in 
order to prevent the Locrians from injuring their 
neighbours. The following was the manner of 
his entreaty : f ' Gentlemen,** said he, *' you 
should neither act so abandoned a part, nor com* 
mit an attack upon otliers ; for fear that in the 
^end the grasshoppers may be forced to chirp off 
the bare ground ^.*' 

The Use ef Senterues. 

It is not to be imagined thait the whole world 
are indiscriminately free to make use of those^ as 
they are solely pertinent to the aged, and even 
to them only in tnatters wherein they are ac* 
quainted, or wherein they are experienced. In 
fact, nothing is So indecorous as to hear a young 
man, or any person upon whom age has not 
stamped its character of authority, delivering 
himself in a sententious manner, or making ap- 
plication of fables. For, it Is equally silly ds it 
is impertinent to adduce such things upon mat* 
ters wherein a person is completely raw and in- 
experienced. This may be particularly lem^rl^ed 



§ The meaning is this; for fcar, that, if you enter into a 
and ht discomfited, your couqtry should be $o raviged, that not 
it blade of grass shall be left standing even for the cover of those 
little insects. 



in rustics^ who of all others are the greatest ma- 
nufacturers and retailers of sentences upon every 
occasion. Secondly, we are to observe, with re* 
spect to a sentence, that particular things should 
never be delivered in general terms, except in 
subjects of complaint, or in the exaggeration of 
a crime, where they must be used either at first, or 
after the thing shall have been proved. Anothet 
circumstance to be attended to respecting sentences 
is, that the most trivial and common ones may be 
used, provided they be of utility or application to 
the subject. The very circumstance of their bet- 
ing common will eqsure them a better reception, 
as they will be taken for truths which are ap- 
proved of by the world. For example, a cap- 
tain, who should have to attack an enemy, with- 
out having previously consulted auguries, or oi^' 
fered sacrifices, might allege the following verse 
which is so common : 

<< Defence of country is the best portent** 

HoMX&'s 7/iW| xii. 

Or, if another leader had to contend against 
an enemy more powerful and more numerous 
thto his own party, in order to inspirit his sol- 
diers he might assure them, that '* The chance 
of war is uncertain." In the same manner, if a 
man designed to slay the children of his enemias, 
however innocent of wrong they may be, in order 
Xq find a pretext for bis oradty^ he might call in 
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the aid of the following line, whicb ha3 become 
proverbial ; 

m * ^ He is a fool 
Wbo kilU the fiather, and yet spares the child.*' 

Besides these different sorts of sentences^ thero 
are certain proverbs which are truly sententiouS| 
and which a)ay be used in that (juality. As for 
example, if a man should cite upon the occasion 
of evil neighbours, the proverb of " The Athe^ 
nian neighbourhood *." 

Not only may the most trivial and common 
sentences be made use of, but it is also frequently 
permissible to contradict them by alleging their 
contraries. Care, however, must be taken not to 
do this designedly, as it should never take place 
except through passion ; or when a man would 
wish to appear honourable by adducing senti- 
ments superior to those of others. By proverbial 
sentences, I mean such as the following ; 
♦* Know thyself.'W^* Too much of nothing," &Ct 

Now, as an example of what may be said in 
refutation of these, under the influence of passipn, 
a man in that state might say, with respect to the 
fornaer of thfs proverbs quoted, " That it is ab« 
jsolutely fa)se to believe in the necessity of know* 
ing one's self; for if it were necessary, and that 



* Because the jSthenians di$pp$scssed the people of jC^iW 9f 
their island* 
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Mch a person/' pointing to a particular man^ 
•* were well known, he never would have had the 
impudence to demand the conduct of that army^ 
which he at present commands.** Respecting the 
impression of a good opinion of one*s self upon 
others, and making a show of superior sentiments 
to those which are common, an instance may be 
given in the following counter-assertion to what 
generally obtains upon the head of friend^ip ; 
^* That it is necessary to love an object as if w« 
were one day to hate it." And it might be add- 
ed, " that for stronger reasons we should hate in 
fiuch a manner as if we were one day to love/* 
In these cases, however, great care must be taken 
with regard to the expression, so as to make it 
appear that what we say is heart-felt, and the ef« 
feet of self-persuasion ; for, otherwise, we should 
be obliged to cite reasons wherefore. For in- 
stance, in this manner : ** Yes, Sirs, I must con- 
fess that a man should be open to the feeling of 
love, not however in such wise, as is commonly 
•aid, i! e, as if some day or other he were to hate 
the olject ; but rather, as if he ' were to love fof 
ever ; for, ah afTection of any other kind, is trai- 
torous and not real.*' Or, again, this alight be 
said : *^ For my part, I cannot approve what is com- 
monly said respecting friendship, that a mm should 
love as if he were one day to hate his frietid ; for, 
80 far from this being necessary, I maintain on 
t|ie cpptrar^^ that one real friend should love 
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snother, with the same tenderness as it their 
friendship were to subsist through eternity. The 
second quoted prorerb may be impugned thus : 
^^ So £&r from its being certain that we ought to 
overdo nothing, and that excess is in erery Ihio^ 
to be condemned, I contend, that oo man can 
entertain too great a hatred of the wicked.*! 

Of the Advantage derived from Serttenees. 

m 

If we consider a sentence well, it possesses two 
advantages, which are by no means unimportant 
in attaching value to a discourse. The first pro* 
ceeds from the foolish vanity of the hearer, who 
is delighted, if ihe person who speaks of a thing 
in general terms, makes show of entertaining the 
same opinion with himself upon any mattei 
whereof he is persuaded. Another mode of ex<^ 
planation will, however, not ouly render clearer 
what has been just said, but will also lesid to 
the research and discovery of sentences. 

Now, as we have made it appear, that, pro* 
perly speaking, ^< a sentence is a sort of enun- 
ciation or mode of expression which pronounces 
upon things in absolute and general terms;** 
as als6, that nothing gives more pleasure to a 
bearer than when be perceives a speaker's gene- 
ral opinion of things to coincide with his own 
belief of their truth, ds to particulars ; for m? 
stance, if a man had bad ncighbouiSj Qr di$Ql)ff 
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dient childreo^ be would willingly listen to ano« 
tber who should say, 

''That nothing is so troublesome as a bad 
tkeighbourfaood ;* or, 

^* That it is the most silly thing in the world 
to beget children." 

Hence, I say, it follows, that the true secret 
whereby to find a store of sentences^ lies in en-» 
deavouring to discover the sentiments of one*s 
auditors, and the particular opinions by which 
they are prejudiced.. When we have so done, 
it will be necessary to reduce those particular 
opinions into general maxims, alleging them 
a9 if they were absolutely true. So far for one 
of the advantages which a proper use of sen* 
tences carries with it. 

Another, and a much more! important ^dvan« 

tage than the foregoing, is derived from sen- 

tenOes, inasmuch as in any discourse they leave 

behind them a certain impression with regard to 

the manners of the speaker, and afford some clue 

towards forming a judgment of what he is. This 

impression is visible in every discourse, whenever 

the orator puts forth his own influencing max* 

ims^ and makes known what actions in his life 

)ie proposes in preference to others. Now, to de« 

monstrate those things is peculiarly appropriate to 

sentences. For, the sententious speaker does 

nothing more than pronounce, in general terms, 

upon sulgects which relate to our choice in the 
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conduct of life, either in propo»ng or . rejecting. 
Hence^ if a man adduces such senteuces as are 
commendable and connected with virtuous max* 
ims, they will confer on him the appearance of - 
a good man, and will impress a favourable opi- 
nion cc^ncerning him. 



CHAP. XXII. 
Of Entkymems in generaL 

We sha-ll now speak of the method whereby 
tlicse may be discovered, and afterwards lay down 
those fJaces whence they may be derived. Both 
are matters of different import, and require to be 
separately considered. 

We have already shown that enthymem is a 
species of syllogism, and how the syllogistic qua-> 
lity agrees with it, as also wherein it differs from 
syllogisms of logic. An enthymem has this pe* 
culiarity, that its proofs are never distantly de* 
rived, and that its conclusion is formed without 
necessarily expressing all its propositions, or say- 
ing the entire of what could l^e said. The former 
process it rejects by reason of the obscurity, tedi- 
ousness, and the train of argument which attend 
it ; and the second it dispenses with, because ^t is( 
8Q UQnecessary tropble tQ repeat wl^at is self-eyi* 
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dent and universally known. This is the reason 
why we commonly perceivfe persons of no study 
or elaborate education, more persuasive in popu- 
lar oratory, or, to make use of poetic terms, " com>- 
manding an avenue to the ear by the harmony of 
their discourse," more than those who are infi* 
nitely learned, and who. have deeply studied. 
The cause of this is, that tlie learned recur to 
universals, and common-place; whereas the 
others adhere to their subject, and speak only 
upon what they know. So that the true mode of 
rhetorical confirmation consists not in alleging 
all kinds of proofs, however probable they might 
be^ but simply such as are received and approved 
of either by the judges before whom we speak, or 
by those whom they esteem, whether we secure 
the -concurrence of all, or of a majority. It may 
be furthermore observed respecting enthymems, 
that their proof not only ought to be founded 
upon certain and necessary propositions, but also 
upon probability and that which is only com- 
monly true. In order then to reason and argue 
upon any matter, we must first know, as to the 
subject, whatever it may be, wherein there is need 
of employing the force of argument : it makes no 
difference from what source such arguments be 
. derived ; for instance, from politics, or any other 
source. 

It is absolutely necessary, I say, to be ac- 
quainted with every thing, or at least with 
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|D08t things rdcvant to such subjects ; for, if we 
haTe no knowledge tbereia, we have uo means 
of proving any thing, or laying the basis of' any 
argument. For example, I ask, how is it possible 
to convince the Athenians of the necessiiy for their 
going to war or otherwise^ if we be not truly ac- 
quainted with the forces which they possess; whe- 
ther they be powerful by sea or land, or in both 
respects together; the precise number of their 
troopi^ or vessels, the monies usually paid into 
their treasury ; the extent of their alliances, the 
nature and number of their enemies ; the wars in 
which they themselves have heretofore engaged, 
in what manner they conducted them, the success 
which they have had, &c« &c* 

The same observation will apply, if oor busi- 
ness is to praise the Athenians ; for, how could 
we accomplish that object, if we were unac- 
quainted with the occurrences of the day at Sa^ 
iamis or at Marathon ; what they did in favour of 
the HeracJideSf and such-like distinguished ac- 
tions* The eulogist does nothing more than put 
forward whatever he finds either realty or appa- 
rently praiseworthy in his subject. A similar me- 
thod is employed by those whose subject is cen- 
sure or invective ; except in matters perfectly 6f 
an opposite nature. The principal object of the 
invective orator is to see what can be found cen- 
surable in his subject, whether it be so in truth|> 
or is merely believed to be so. For example^ If 
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he were employed in speaking agsinat the Alhe^ 
fuanSy he aboutd reproach them for injustice in 
subjugating the remainder of the Greeks^ parti- 
cularly those of JEgma and PoHdea^ who per* 
formed such wonders in assisting to repel the 
common enemy* He should also bring forward 
whatever else he might find to the reproach of 
their character. 

Is the subject accusatiom or defence^ the same 
course must be adopted ; for, an orator will never 
undertake to accuse or defend a man, unless be 
has previously made inquiry into whatever may 
criminate or justify him. It matters not whether he 
has to speak of the Athemansj the Lacedemomam^ 
an individual man, a divinity, or of any other 
subject ; the observation equally holds good : if^ 
in the instance of Achilles^ it be his business to 
counsel, to praise, to censure, to accuse, or to de- 
fend that hero, he roust employ no other means 
than those which really, or at least apparently, 
result from the personal consideration oijicUUes. 
If he would blame or praise that chief, he mmt 
see what glorious or what censurable actions aie 
to be met with in his life : in defending or accus* 
ing him, he must review hts deeds of justice or 
injustice : and, in counselling him upon any en- 
terprise, he must reflect what hi% interests are, in 
order to convince him that his undertaking is ad- 
vantageous, or otherwise. What is here said 
of Achittes^ may be understood of every othei' 
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subject i^hatever; for instance, of justice^ which 
is a virtue ; for, if we would know, whether in 
reality it be a good or ill, we must have recourse 
to its peculiar qualities^ or to the general nature 
of good. 

This being the case, and as from the practice 
of all those whose business it is to prove a thing 
by demonstration and argument, acquit them- 
selves as they may, whether they do so with pre« 
cision or in a feeble manner, for it is not always 
in the orator's power to adopt what may seem to 
him to be good, but that only which is to be met 
in his subject ; as, I say, the foregoing method 
is approved of, and pursued by every orator, and 
is so clear of itself, that reason shows us the 
impossibility of doing otherwise ; it follows, that, 
to handle a subject well, it will be in the first place 
necessary, as has been shown in our Topics^ to ex-^ 
' amine each part of our subject, and to make choice 
, of such proofs as are most appropriate thereto. 

With respect to unforeseen cases, where 
the subject is extemporaneous, the orator should 
' proceed on the s&me line, as then there will be 
no necessity of recurring to vague and indefinite 
proofs, but merely of regarding whatever makes 
in favour of his subject, and of comprehending 
the greatest possible number of particulars. The 
more circumstances of this description he has 
provided, the more easy will it be for him to 
prove whatever he wishes; and the more precise 
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or approximating to the subject his allegations 
may be, the more appropriate and less common 
will be his proofs. By a common frodf, I mean, 
for instance, *' praising Achilles^ as being a mail 
whom birth has elevated to the rank of a demi- 
god 1 or as having been of the number of those 
heroes who were present at the siege of . jfrajf;** 
because, in reality^ such circumstances are com- 
mon to him with several others : so that whoever 
would eulogize jichillei thus, would say nothing 
more to his advantage than if he had only spokeii 
of Ditmede. On the other hand, I call those 
things parficular and appropriate proof s, which hav« 
happened to no other than the individual person : 
sach as '^ having slain Hector^ the most vaJianS of 
the Trojans ;** " having slain the renowned Cjc-' 
nus, who, by reason of being till (ben inyulne* 
rablcj singly prevented the debarkation of the cn^ 
tire Grecian army;" " having entered very young 
into that war/' and ^* having persevered to its 
termination, though the individual were merely 
% volunteer/' 

■ 

Here, then we have given om of the places 
whereby to consult upon the choice of entby- 
mems and arguments in general ; it is, however, 
so highly important as to bold the first rank 
among those which are included in the province 
of topics. 
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The Elements of Enfhjmems. 

By ektnefif I mean the same thing as that 

which is understood by the term place. Of en* 

thymems there are two kinds : the one, which 

proves Siat a thing is or is not ; the other, which 

merely refutes. Both are as ne^ly different from 

each other, as in Logic the argument called! 

elenchus is from the syllogism. The demonstra^ 

tive^ or proving enthymem, always founds its 

consequences upon premises which have been 

granted, and which pass as true. The refuting 

enthymem, on the contrary, infers every absurd 

consequence^ and solely assembles propositions 

which are self*contradictory. With regard to 

these elements or places of enthymem, it might 

be said, ** that it is a trite and exhausted subject ; 

since we have already laid down whatever places 

are necessary for almost every thing in each of 

the divisions of the art : for, each has its sepa* 

rate and select propositions. If any proof be 

wanting in relation to the matter of either of the 

three kinds, or any enthymem which it might 

be necessary to employ, they will be found 

under each separate head, as we have assigned 

propositions in proof of a thing being good or 

had J honourable or censurable^ just or unjust ; and 

not only so, but have likewise given places upon 

manners^ passions, and habits. It remains Uft 
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us^ then^ to speak of all these places genftraUy^ 
but in quite a different tnanner from what we 
have hitherto done^ it being our design, in pro- 
portion as we examine them, to point out such 
as are of service alone in refutation, and alsQ 
those which serve in proof. And not only this, 
but also to make known whatever places there 
are of false enthymems, that is, of such as merely 
have the appearance and the name, because 
they are even deficient in the syllogistic quality. ^ 
Afler we have shown this, we shall descant upon 
solutions^ and explain what is meant by object 
and instance^ together with the manner of using 
them, in opposing any enthymem or argument 
whatever. 



CHAP. XXIIL 
Places for Enthymems of Truih atid Proof. 

One of the /£7i:^i proper for the establishment 
of a thing by reasoning, and for providing an 
enthymem of demonstration and proof, is the 
argument by contraries. Here we must observe 
whether one contrary be not contained in its 
opposite, that is to say, whether one does not 
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secessartly flow from the other. If the reason- 
ing by contraries take place, it will be a service- 
able argument to him who proves ; if it does not, 
it will only be proper for the man who refutes. 
For instance, it would be good reasoning to say^ 
^^ that to command one*s passions, and to lead 
a regular life, is a very advantageous thing : for, 
there is nothing more noxious or injurious, than 
being servilely attached to one's pleasures, or 
beii^ blindly led by one's passions/' Or again, 
as we read in the oration called the Messenian, 
*^ If it be true, that war is the cause of all those 
evils and disasters which we see before our eyes ; 
certainly, nothing but peace can re-establish 
matters, and place things on their former IcveL'^ 
Or, as a poet has said, 

<' If DO man 's justified in passion's Same 
Towards those who injure him against their will, 
Forc'd by misfortune's law, and stem decree; 
So from a kindness will constraint remove 
The debit of our gratitude or love.'^—AKOMTiiova^ 

And again, in another passage, 

^ If a discourse has ever so decciv'd, 

That, false though 't is,— 't is l>y the world belicv'd ; 

Upon the other hand it is agreed, 

That truths for falsehoods often are decteed.''«-»A»/. 

The fectmd place is that which arises out of 
what we call sinular fasis, x>r C99fi^att terms} 
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and here great care must be taken that whatever 
shall be said of one single term, may be said of 
all the rest ; whether in the negative or affirma* 
tive. For instance, in showing ^^ that what is 
just, is not always a good, nor a desirable thing,'^ 
. one should say, " that, \vhatever happens to us 
justly, is advantageous; but it is not advanta* 
geous to suffer death, even- justly/' 

The third place is that of relatives i Tor, it. may 
be advanced, with regard to two persons, '^ that, 
if an action has been just or glorious in the agent, 
it is no less just or glorious in the man who has 
fufFered a similar thing.** And this observation 
will equally apply to " the person who hascom- 
taanded any thing to be done, and to him who 
executes that command/' Upon this ground, 
Diomedon the contractor, pretended to justify 
himself and his partners, when the people one 
day reproached hira with his enormous posses<« 
sions, and called him tax-gatherer : '^ What, 
gentlemen,** said he, *' if it be not shameful 
for you to deal with us, and to sell us those 
things which you do, why should it be reproach* 
ful in us to deal with you, and purchase them ?** 
Upon the same basis it might be said, ^^ that if 
it be just and glorious in one person to have re- 
ceived a certain damage, it will be equally so for 
the man who has inflicted it ;** and, reciprocally, 
^' if it be glorious and just for the agent, it will be 

V 2 
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equally so for the person acted upon :*' — in war, it 
is equally glorious to wound or to be wounded. 
This reasoning is not always, however, so true, 
as that falsity is not sometimes found in it : for, 
though no man can deny, <^ that every person 
who has been justly put to death, has suffered 
justly," yet it might happen, that the individual 
who caused him to be so, was extremely unjust 
in «o doing; For this reason, it will be right 
to examine each thing separately, and to see on 
the one side, ^* whether he who suffered death 
has merited it/* as, on the other, ^^ whether he 
who caused it was justified in so doing;'* and 
afterwards, to make the application as we shall 
think proper, and as it may favour the cause. 
It is certain, that circumstances, such as we have 
instancedi are not always self-accordant* as there 
is nothing to prevent an occurrence now and 
then taking place^ similar to what is to be met 
in the Alcmeon of Theodectes; for, Jilphtsibaa.^ 
wishing to persuade AUmeon that he had acted 
rightly in slaying his mother, alleged as a reason^ 
*^ that she was a most depraved woman, thai a 
decree for her death had hem already issued,* and, 
in fine, " that she was the object of the whole 
world's hatred." To this, Alcineon replied, 
^' that it was wrong to confound duties in such 
a manner, and to make no distinction of per- 
sons,'* And when Alphesihaa professed not to 
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understand what he meant^ unless he further 
explained himself^ he added, 

** *T is true, a sentence did her death demand^ 

But yet no ordinance within the land 

Arm'd with th' avenging steel her sons right hand.** 

Other examples upon this subject may be 
found, such as what occurred in the judgment 
pronounced upon Demosthenes *, and those who 
killed Nicanor ; for, it having been decided that 
it was a justifiable homicide, the whole world ever 
after belieyed that the murdered man only met 
with his deserts. The same thing may be sees 
in the proceedings respecting a man who bad 
been slain in Thebes^ where an order was issued 
requiring information to be given, if the de^ 
ceased had merUed his death f as wishing to make 
known, that it is not unjust to deprive a man 
of life who merits death: 

The fourth place arises out of the argument 
from more to less : for instance, as though a man 
should reason thus : ^< If it be true, that the 
gods, enlightened as they are^ cannot know all 
things, with le$s reason can it be supposed thai 

^ I do not believe that the Demostima spoken of here, and 
in other parts of this work, is that famous «nitor, whose elo* 
quence is so much admired, and who was^acotemporary witd 
UirisMle himself. I rather incline to thihk, that he was a dif» 
(erent person, who held a considerable official station at ^tl^n^ 
%pd even had the command of an army* 

V 4 
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man does/' This^ in fact, is the same arga« 
jnent^ as if we were to say in general terms, 
^' that if a thing, which ought the rather to be 
found in a certain subject, is not to be met with 
tHere, it will be less met with elsewhere, where 
it ought not so soon to be found/' Another ex- 
ample occurs in this, *^ that whoever is bold 
enough to beat his father, will make no great 
hesitation in beating bis other relations." The 
following is an argument drawn /rom /w ^o mor^, 
and flowing from the other more general rule, 
^^ that if we meet with any thing in that placa 
where one ought least to find it, it will with 
stronger reason be met where it ought to be most 

found/' 

This sort of argument is two-sided c serving 
both for and agauisti and may be equally 
applied to the proof of a thing being or not 

kmg. 

The Jlfii piaci is that of parity ; when we 

argoe upon things which are equal amongst each 
other, and wherein we shall not meet the dis- 
tinctions of more or hss. Hence a poet has said, 

^ If (hy sire* sball with reason his sorrows relate. 

And lament two brave sons who have seaPd their l;^st doooii 

Oh ! sball not the sage, sad (Eneush fate, 

Some tears of compassion, some pity create, 

Whosp son, the great glory and prop of the state, 
Now sleeps in a premature tomb?** 



t JrisMl^ here means to nhf the reader to the story of 
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In the following reasons we shall find similar 
examples of this mode of arguing : 

^' If Theseus cannot be censured for injustice 
in stealing away Helsn^ neither can Par^ for 
doing the same thing." 

^* If Castor and Pollux are not to be con* 
demned for the rape of Leucippe^s daughters^ 
neither can Paris for the rape of Helen^* 

'^ If Hector be commendable for having slain 
PatrocJus, so will Paris^ for having slain Achilles^ 

^< If we do not find any thing worthy of blame 
in other professions^ why should we blame 
that of philosophy ?*' 

^^ If the general of an army suffers no loss 
of reputation for having been sometimes beatea 
in the fields no more can a sophister for having' 
been sometimes vanquished in argument/' Or^ 
as has been heretofore .said^ in a full assembly 
of the Athenian people^ ^^ If» gentlemen^ there 
be no individual among you> who is not bound 
to use his utmost endeavours towards the main* 
tenance of your glory and reputation ; so, with* 
out doubt, no state has a greater obligation to 
maintain the interests of the whole Grecian com- 
monwealth than you have/* 



mm*^mtammmm»*mt 



Jhstius^ father of Jlithea^ who grieved excesuvely at the lots 
of his two sons, Tosfpu and Plexippus^ who were killed in 
l)attle« MeUager is the son of (Etteus here alluded to» Odf^ 
in bis Eightli Book of Metamorphoses, relates both tltese cir* 
l^lisastances in full and elegant detail 
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The sixth place consists in having a regard to 
time. This mode of arguing, Iphierates makes 
use of, in his oration against HarmodniSy be- 
fore the Athemans. '* Gentlemen,'' said hey 
*' if it be true, that the statue which I this day 
require of you to erect in honour of me, be a 
recompense so reasonable and just, as that you 
would find no difficulty in granting it, even be- 
fore I embarked in my enterprise — why, I say, 
now that I make the request, having succeeded 
in that enterprise, shall it be said that you re- 
fused me ? If it be so, gentlemen, whenever 
you expect a favour, I advise you not to make 
a promise, if, having received a favour, you 
make no account of abiding by your word, and 
performing according to your promise/* 

Another example of this argument may be 
met in Philip of Macedon^s reasoning upon the 
request of a passage thrdugh the territories of 
the Thehans to Attica. He thus addressed that 
people: *^ If what the king requires of the 
ffhehan people be so just as to be possibly con- 
ceded without hesitation, should be ask it at a 
time when they stand in need of his succour 
against the Phocians, would it not be extraordi'^* 
narily ridiculous, that the present excuse of a 
refusal should be bottomed upon his neglecting 
the demand at a former period when he confided 
in their own good faith ?** 

The seventh phce consists in returning up%n our 
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adversary the same things winch he has aJhaneed 
against us^ The excellence of this argumen- 
tative method may be seen in the Txucsr. ' 
Iphicrates also^ upon being accused by Aristophon 
of having betrayed^ for a sum of money, the fleet 
under his command, made use of this mode of 
address: '* For/* said he^ <* would you, jiris^ 
Sophon, have been guilty of such a treason?'* 
The other having answered in the negative, and 
affirming that he was too much a man of honour 
80 to do, Iphicrates replied, *^ What! would 
you, who are only Aristophon, not have acted so i 
and shall I, who am Iphicrates, be supposed ca- 
pable of it V* It must be, however, remarked, 
that he who would use this argument must nc* 
cessarily possess a reputation, and be assured 
that the judge whom be addresses would have 
DO dpubt, but that if an occasion for commit- 
ting an act of injustice presented itself, the ad^ 
verse party would commit it soonest : in any 
other case, the argument would appear ridicu- 
lous: for instance, supposing Aristides io be 
the accuser, and that what was said against 
Aristophon should be said against him, as this 
address is merely invented in order to prevent 
credit being given to the prosecutor^s assertions, 
and is so far well-founded, because the accuser 
always sets up for a greater appearance of pro- 
bity than the accused* Now, the object of 
the latter should be, to take objections against 
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the fonncTy and^ by such means^ make known 
that his probity is not equal to his credit. It is^ 
however, extremely impertinent to take objec- 
tions in others against those very things which 
we do ourseiyes, or would not hesitate to do, or 
counsel others to do that which we ourselves 
neither do nor wish to do. 

The eighth place consists in arguing ly definition, 
as an example of which we may give what was 
said respecting Soeraies*s demons in opposition 
to those who accused him of impiety, and a dis* 
belief in the gods. The philosopher using the 
definition of the word demon, argued thus: 
'* What you call demon is one of two things : 
either a god in reality, or the work of a god ; 
now, whoever admits such a thing to be the work 
of a god, necessarily admits his belief in the 
existence of gods.** We may also ad<^uce in 
point, the reply made use of by Iphicrates to a 
certain nobleman of the family of Harmodius^ who 
' reproached him with the meanness of his birth : 
^< My friend," said he, '^ that man is most truly 
noble who is the most virtuous and honourable 
man ; for, in fact, Hamiodius, from whom you 
boast your descent, and Artstogitony originated 
their nobility in their integrity. I should myself 
have better reason to boast of being sprung from 
Harmodius and Aristogiion than you have; be- 
cause my actions afb more allied than yours, to 
the actions of those distinguished men/' A 
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similar instance may be found in the oration en* 
titled Alexander (i. e. Paris) ^ wherein it is said, ia 
justification oif that prince, *^ that the strong 
propenuty which be manifested towards love^ 
arose not, as some imagine, from a brutal or 
disordered passion ; because the whole world must 
concede, that love is not irregular in a man who 
bounds the satisfaction of bis flame by the pos* 
session of a single beauty. 

Upon this basis also, is founded the answer 
of Socrates^ when he refused the invitation of 
King Archelaus^ who courted him by all kinds 
of offers and salutations : '^ Because," said the 
philosopher, *' it is not less shameful for an 
honoumble man to be defenceless against kindr- 
ness than against injury, and not to render like 
for like.'* In all the examples we have citedp 
the definition of the matter whereon the reason- 
ing takes place, is established previous to the 
formation of a settled argument. 

The ninth place consists in futiing forward ih$ 
different significations of any word^ when there 
happen to he many^ as may be seen by reference to 
our Topics under the head Orthos. 

The tenth place arises out cf the use of division 
in argument ; for example : '^ It is certain that 
whoever offers a wrong or injury to another, is 
incited thereto by some one of three motives i 
either this^ that, or the other. As in thus assert- 
ing : Now it is impossible that my client could do 
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what is alleged^ from either of the two first mo- 
tives ; and as to the last, our very adversary does 
not advance it/* 

The eleventh place is, when we make use of 
iruiuciion ; as in the oration entitled Fepareihias^ 
in which the question is, whether one should 
refer to the mother, in order to know the father 
of a child. The orator maintains, by the follow- 
ing induction, the usage in the affirmative being 
universally practised and received. " For/* said 
he^ ^^ at Athens^ when Manthias the orator as* 
serted, that the child which was fathered upon 
him, was not his ; immediate reference was made 
to the mother's decision. The same thing oc- 
curred at Thebes, when Ismenias and Stilho dis- 
puted the rights of parentage over Thessalicus ; for^ 
when Dodouis, the child's mother, declared Ir- 
tnenias to be the father, the decision was made 
absolute.** 

Another example may be found in Theodecte^ 
oration, in defence of the law. ** If it be true,'* 
said the orator, ^that people do not willingly 
confide in a man*s treatment of his own horses, 
when it is known that he has been inattentive to 
those of others ; and if no man is disposed to 
intrust the guidance of his bark to a man who 
has already run several aground ; in a word, if it 
be so in all other matters, surely a person would 
do wrong to intrust the care of his health with 
tnen who served only to destroy that of others 
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confiding iti their skill/* We may equally 
instance Jlcidanias's mcthbd of proving that 
learned men are honoured and esteemed by the 
whole world. '* For/' said he, "the Parians 
paid particular honours to the poet Archihchus^ 
though he defamed them. The Ch'tam did the 
same with respect to Homers though he was not 
a native of their isle. The Mhteneans honoured 
Sappho^ though but a woman : and the Lacede* 
momans themselves, contemptuously as they 
treated literature, were so struck with Chilo*s 
merit, that, in order to confer the highest honour 
on him, they admitted him a member of their 
senate. Italy has paid homage to Pythagoras i 
and the people of Lampsacus^ though Anaxagoras 
was a stranger, not only erected a magnificent 
monument to him after his death, but to this day 
hold his memory in the highest veneration.'* 
Another example of itiductton may be found in 
the following proof, ^' that those states are happy 
wherein philosophers rule.'* For upon this head 
it is remarkable, '^ that the Athenian people 
have never been more prosperous, nor has their 
republic been more flourishing, than while go- 
verned by the laws of Solon ; nor the Lacedento^ 
nians^ so long as they precisely observed the code 
of lycurgus. And that Thebes began only to be 
happy, when philosophers obtained authority and 
high functions in the state.*' 

The twelfth place arises from the use of what has 
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lun a^udged. For instance, in showing, *^ efther 
that (he same thing has already been adjudged, 
something similar to it, or quite the contrary ; and 
this particularly, if it be found that the whole 
world at all times has judged so ; if not the whole, 
the greater part» or the more enlightened/* Or 
again, we may instance it in showing, '^ that the 
thing is the^me as has been already decided upon 
by the judges whom we address, by those whose 
sentiments they adopt in any thing, or whom they^ 
would not venture to contradict. Of this latter 
description are their sovereigns, and all others 
with whom, from respectful propriety, they ab- 
stain from appearing to disagree; such as the 
gods, fathers, masters, and so forth.*' Hereupon 
AutocJes took his stand, in compelling Meriexuks 
to appear upon his plea in the AreofaguSi when 
the latter wished to except against the jurisdic- 
tion; " What ! gentlemen,** said he, " if goddesses 
(meaning the Ewnemdes or Furies) did not think it 
unworthy of them to appear before this august tri- 
bunal and submit to its judgments; what reasons, 
I say, can induce Menmdes not to comply with 
the same thing ?'* Let us also attend to the reason- 
ing of Sappho^ when she pretended to prove that 
death is an evil. '' So true it is,^ said she, ^' that 
the gods themselves (not one of whom has ever 
wished to die) have thought it so.** It is also in 
point to adduce the reply which Arisfippm onm 
day made to Flato^ upon hearing him say some* 



thiDg, which^ in I»8 opinion, saroared of self- 
sufHciency: *< I allow what you hav« as9^ed/'ob- 
nerved he, <^ but our friend has never said so/* 
meaniog thereby Socrates^ who had been the mas* 
ter of both, aod whose system was totally remote 
from arrogance m presmiiption. We may equally 
quote the conduct of Hegesipfus^ who^ having 
gone to consult the oracle of Delphas, having 
pireviously obluned a nesponse ftom that of Ofym^ 
fm^ demanded of jifnoilo, '* Whether \t were 
possible for him fj^olloj to be ^^f a contrary 
•opinion to that of his father (Jufiferjf respecting 
.the difficulty which: he (Hegesippus) was going 
to propose ?*' as if be believed it would be inde- 
cent in jfpctJo and injurious to Jupiietf if the 
former were to entertain opinionsr opposite to 
.those which had already been declared by the 
latter, hocrates makes use of a siolil^r proof re- 
.specting the character of H^lm^ whom he asserts 
to have ^beeo notably virtuous. *' Because/' says 
ie, ** Theseus gave that opinion of hen" What 
the orator has said to the advantage of JPariSy is 
•irom the same source of proof; '^ For/' said he, 
.^ he must have been an excellent man, when 
three goddesses selected him as the umpire of 
their dispute." What Isocr^ies has said of Eva^ 
gorasj equally falls within the explanation of this 
argument. " He muit have been certainly an 
i^QUourable man^ when Conon in the hour of his 
disgrace, and the wreck of his fortancs, preferred 
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tepairing to liJs bouto^ before that of any other 
great man •at^ong his friends;**' ' . 

The 0tltteen^h place of proof \9 derived from takiffg 
a ihvig in itspaftSy ftsmay be seen; in fny Topics^ in 
that part wherein I have inquired into the speeiss 
of motion attributable to the ((%rl; I therein said, 
^' If the soul in itself be Merely ^^simplb mdtioD, 
it miist'Of necessity be some dndlmotTon, or ano- 
ther.^' We may ^nd '«^otfaeif.^e]fiai]tiple of this at- 
gumetit ttr thfe defbnce o(^S'(;>m/far/dmwnupby 
TheoJectusy ^^heyeiti he sh^rwis that great man npt 
to have been at ^fl reproaeha&lein.matters of to* 
ligion, ^nd altar^worshij^: ' ^*'Por/* said he» 
^« which of the temples bak ^he ever profaned? 
Or what god^ among those <vlio are honoured by 
the commonwealth, has he ever refused to adore 2f* 

By reason 6f all things be'mg so constructed 
by nature, that they are invamhly liable to con- 
sequences of either good -or evil, we fiipd 
that there is a 'fourUitith phc^ which considels 
•every thing in its sequel, showing that it is either 
good or bad, by its ordinary accompaniment. 
This place is of- buch important use, that it is 
equally apprdpriate to the three kinds of rheto* 
ric. For instance, because on one side science 
has the misfortune of rendering its possessors 
most commonly envied, and, on the other, has 
the advantage of giving an insight into an ia* 
finity of wondrous things; and as, without it, it 
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18 impossible to attain to wisdom; we may draw 
the two following opposite conclusions t. 

1. ** Then na.tnan.sho.Lild be learned, or adr • 
dieted to study, sincc.no man should give occa- 
»iQi\ for his being envied/' Or, 
. ,z^ " Then a man ought to study and enc^^ea- 
vourto be.]e9rned, since wisdom is so nece^^iary^ 
as that a man is miserable and contemptible with- 
out it/^ This place (broa^ almost the entire Qf 
Qa\ippui% Rhetoric, except that he includes, some 
particular matters of which we have hitherto 
^poken> such as fo^sibilify and impossliUi^y ^ &c," 

1l\\^ fifucnih placey which is pretty similar, to 
the foregoing, is, " When of two opposite effects 
.flovying from the same thihg, we must nr]al|C u^ 
qC both in order to persuade a person to do, or 
„liot to do, that same thing ;'^ and this equally on 
.both sides, in the same manner as we have re- 
marked in the preceding place. Between this 
and the former place, however, there is so far a 
difference, that, in the foregoing one, things are 
opposed as they are found, and in the latter it is 
always necessary that whatever is opposed should 
be SQ perfectly, and be quite contrary to its oppo- 
site. As, for instance, when. the priestess wished 
to deter her son from the .profession of oratory, 
she made use of this reasoning : '^ Either you will 
speak for justice or against it. If you speak for 
it, mankind will il\]ure you and hateyjpu; and on 
the other hand, ifyou advocate injustice, yqu will 
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make enemies of the gods, and draw down their 
wrath upon you.** Another person added, " For . 
this reason you should not obey the wishes of 
your mother ; for, if you be the advocate of jus- 
tice, you will be the friend <5f Heaven ; and if 
you defend injustice, mankind will love and fa- 
vour you/* This mode of reasoning nearly ac^ 
cords with the meaning of the vulgatr proverb, 
" to buy oil and salt." It is also called,^ " re- 
versing the argument;** for instance, when it hap- 
pens, as it does in what we have quoted, that 
two things being contraries, and equally followed 
by good and evil ; the evil and the good are equally 
opposed in contrariety to each other. As man* 
kind in general dissemble so far, that the heart 
most frequently belies the mMth, and that the 
object of their public praise is not that of their 
private encomium ; for instance, in society, they 
assume the mask of propriety^ and pretend to 
have no esteem but for justice and honour- 
able sentiments, while in their souls they are 
self-interested dnd grovelling; for this reason^ 
I say, it will be necessary to build a sixieenth 
fJace of proof, and to show sometimes, that a 
man*s actions and sentiments do not correspond 
with his professions* This is one of the most 
j>owerful engines whereby to beat down extraor- 
dinary sentiments, and throw ridicule upon the 
man v^ho would pass as being more virtuous or 
perfect than others. 
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The sevmUmth place oonsists in seemg^ if^ from 
what has been said^ other things should not proportion^ 
ately follow f Thus, Iphicrates^ perceiving all pos- 
sible Tiolence used to compel bis son, who was yet 
a child, to perform the duties of a citizen, and bear 
his part of the expenditure as well as others, merely 
because he had arrived at manly stature, said : 
^^ If you assert that great children must pass 
for grown men ; ypu must equally declare, that 
henceforward spnall liieD shall be considered as 
cbildi^en.'* Again, Tbeodectus^ in his oration in 
defence of the lawy says, '^ If, gentlemen, you have, 
with reason^ believed in the necessity of reward- 
ing the good services and fidelity of certain fo-> 
reigners, who were in your soldiery, as Strabax 
and Charidemusy whom you have honoured with 
the rank, and privileges of citizenship ; for this 
xeason, I. adjure you to punish, or shamefully ez« 
pel from your territories, all those who have failed 
in their duties, or badly conducted themselves.'' 

Tko eighteenth place is, when the same effect 
JU/we from two different causes ^ to show that there 
is no ifjfference in the nature of those causes* Hence 
^emfhanes asserted, ^' That there was no less 
impiety in aaying that the gods have a day of 
hirth, than to spy that they will some day die ; 
$pcej let . the assertion be taken as it may, U 
assigns some period when there will be no gods/* 
In a word, whatever follows from one or other of 
those two causes^ may be taken as one single and >s 

X 3 
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similar cfFect, as may be seen in the defence of 
Socrates : " My lords, the decision which you 
will this day give, involves a matter of the high- 
est importance, because the question is not sim- 
ply relevant to the person, but to the profession- 
of SocraiaSy and absolutely is a question whfether 
it be of advantage to apply one's self to philoso- 
phy.*' Hence also a person might say, ^^ That 
to give land and water; is to part with one's li- 
berty * ;*' or, ** that to permit ourselves to be in- 
cluded in the articles of a common peace, is to re- 
ceive the law from another, and do what he com* 
mands/' The use of either of these reasonings 
should be hi proportion to its fitness for our cause. 

The nineteenth place is founded upon the wkhnsi-' 
cality of our choice, which causes us at one time tof wish 
for what .we did not before, and vice vtrsd. The 
following enlhymem will serve as an ei^ample : 

** Grentlemen, if, during the whole period of 
our banishment, we have bad arms in our bands, 
bravely fighting for our restoration ; what ! when 
we this day see ourselves restored, shall it bfc 
said that we would be cowardly enough to pro* 
doce a self-dereliction, iind be the instrumeots of 
our own banishment, through the fear of engag- 
ing in combat?" For, from this reasoning it 
appears, that at one period the recited individuals 

* I * 

. * Ti^ was the uwal pbrase^jogy of the Persiaq king's da- 
piands pf any people, whc» be rfquired the soverdo^tiq boA 
of land «nd sea. 
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preferred to fight and nobly die, rather than re* 
main in perpetual exile: and, on the contrary, 
that, at another per iod> they preferred a return to 
jexilc, and submission to their enemies, before en* 
countering the danger of battle. 

The twentieth place is founded upon alleging, 
that whatever merely might have been the cause of 
a thing existing or heing doue^ though it equally 
might nQt be so^ waSf however, the real cause. As if^ 
* for instance, a man had given a thing to another, 
.and thereupon we wished to maintain, " That 
such a thing would not have been given to him, 
but with the intention of afflicting him more by 
depriving him of it/* Hence a poet has said : 

<< Fortune no sooner wears the mask of friead, 
With those who greatly through her means ascend, 
Than, traitress-likei she whirls them from on high. 
Consigned to unregretted Infamy." 

Or as Antifho in his Meleager says,' 

'* The daring youthful band inactive stood, 
Nor felt ambitious of the monster's blood ; 
With Mdeager^s view their vows ingrease. 
That his success n>ight form the boast of Greece** 

« 

Theodectusy in bis Ajax^ furnishes us with a si- 
milar example, ^here he says \ 

** If Diomed sometimes selected Ulysses as his 
.comrade in an Important enterprise, we are not 
t^ imagine that it was because he preferred him 
tQ others, nor in order to testify his esteem for 

5 4 
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him, but merely to do himself an honour, and to 
have no rival who codld share in his glory »** It 
migh be that this was his true and only motive. 

The iwetiiy 'fir St place y which is in great us6 
upon forensic questions, and matters of delibe- 
ration, consisis in paying attention to such things a$ 
tend either to finish the confirmation of a person in 
his design y or to divert him from it; and also to those 
motives which are ordinarily the cause of our doing 
or avoiding a thing : for, all these matters arc of 
such a quality, as that when they seem to favour 
an enterprise, a person entertains nb doubt but 
that he should apply himself to it« For example, 
in knowing ^' when such an undertaking is pos- 
sibly or easily done t when a return of advantage 
is made to the agent or to his friends, or damage 
and loss to his enemies : in fine, when there is a 
great deal xpore to be gained than to be tost*** 
In ^ct, tipon matters of persuasion^ these are the 
sole reasons which are alleged ; as their contraries 
are for dissuasion. In forensic subjects, what 
serves for persuasion, will serve for accusation^ 
^n^ what serves for dissuasion, will equally an- 
swer for defence. This place is the most remark- 
^ble part fif the art which hscs been transmitted 
to us through the treatises of Pamphilus and Caliph 
tus. 

The twenty-second piace exists when one hringsin 
proof such things as are seemingly tr^, hit VfJtic^ 
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01^0 htrtvever incredible ; because^ if they neither ae^ 
iuallj existed^ nor were in a state of doing so soon^ 
they would not be believed. Now this will cause 
the greater credit to be given them^ as one be* 
lieyes things only for two reasons — either because 
they are really or apparently probable. If, tben^ 
the things of which we speak, incredible though 
they be, and repugnant to probability, do not 
cease to be believed, we roust take it for granted 
that it is merely because they are frue, since, of 
themselves, they are neither probable nor capable 
of inducing persuasion^ An example of this oc- 
curred when Androcles Fithaus rose up against a 
certain law ; for, seeing that the people murmured 
and took it ill when he said^ '* that of all the lawa^ 
which they enacted, there was not one which did 
not need another to correct it ;*' he added, '* They 
should not be surprised, for that the fish which 
were taken from the very sea stood in need of 
salt." Now, there is nothing so repugnant to 
reason, or so little like probability, as that a fish, 
which has been bred in the sea, should need salt; 
and equally so to say, that olives want oily as it is 
difficult to believe, that wh^t produces oil should 
v«nt it. 

The tiventy^third flace^ which ib only appro^ 
pHate to refutation, consists in faying attention /# 
such things as are incontpatiblcy and marked by con^ 
fffffffftkn. For this purpose, it will be necessary 
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to examine every* circumstance, whether of time, 
action, or words, and whether any thing falsifying 
or contradictory be to be met therein. This may in 
Ihc first place be done with regard to the person 
of our adversary. For example^ " Gentlemen, 
he has told you, that he loves you, and is inclined 
for your good ; but I should like to know upon 
what basis is founded the affection of a man, who, 
in common with the thirty conspirators against 
your liberties, has done every thing in his power 
to enslave you." We may, in the second place, 
recur to this in our own person^ as ; " Gentle- 
men, he has said that I am addicted to litigation 
and chicanery ; however, he has not been able to 
show that I have ever come into court, or that 
through my means any person has been brought 
to trial.'* Finally, this mode might be recurred 
to, conjointly in our own person, or that of our 
adversary. For instance, in this manner : ^ *' with 
respect to him, gentlemen, he is known to the 
world as a scoundrel, and a person who has 
never lent any thing to any person ; whereas, 
on the contrary, I have been so far obliging, that 
many among you cannot deny, but that your es- 
cape from the hands of the enemy was owing to 
(he money which I paid for your ransom.^* 

The twenty-fourth place is, when any person shall 
come to be suspected of a thing which the world will 
scarcely beUevs^ to exhibit the basis of so incrediile 
suspicion, and assign reasons for //• Some reason 
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fiaMt eacist^ ; for, the suspicion cahnot be formed of 
itself without any foundation; for instance, a cer* 
tain woman, overjoyed to behold her son, whom 
she had not seen for a long time, •embraced him so 
amorously, and in such a manner, that the by* 
standers^ who knew not of the relation in which 
they stood to each other, imagined it to be an 
indcqeint exhibition of lewdness ; but no sooner 
was the reason given than the calumny ceased « 
Or, as may be found in the Jjax of TieodecUu, 
when Ulysses gives.a reason to Jjaxy whyi although 
the latter is really more valiant than the formerj^ 
he is nevertheless not supposed to be so. - 

The tvsmty-fifth place consists in judging of an 
effect by its causes as in saying, ^* that, if the cause 
is> the effect is ; and if the cause is not, the tSkioi 
is not.*' For all causes and effects . never arise 
one without the other; and no effect absolutely 
can be produced, without a cause to produce ir^ 
For instance, ■ Leodamas having to defend himself 
against Thrasibuhs^ who reproached him in hit 
acciusation^ among other things, of being so infa* 
monsy that his name might be read upon the 
pillars of the citadel, if he had qot taken care to 
efface it, during the reign of the thirty tyrants : 
^< This,'* said Leodamasy ** gentlemen, cannot bo^ 
since the thirty tyrants would have confided more 
in me than they did^ if they perceived, by such an 
inscription^ the hatred which I should be obliged 
to bear towarda the people all my life.*' 
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The twenty 'sixih place^ upon matters of aocun* 
iion, consists in seeing ifimif otter thing vowld not 
have been much better than that which is or has beeft 
given ? or if such a thing which has been doMf had 
not been better done in another manner P For, there 
would be room to assert that such things have ab-> 
solutely not been done; as no one loves to do t 
thing ill when he knows that he can do it better. 
Here there is^ however^ a falsity ; since it fre» 
qoently happens, that a person does not perceive 
bow a thing may be done better, until after it is 
done^ and consequently he could not have known 
it before he did the thing. 

The twenty-seventh place consists in our observ- 
ing, upon any occasion when a person is prepared 
to do a thing. Whether what he is preparing to do 
be not s6mewhat conti^ry to what he has done 
before. For this reason, when the Ehates coo* 
suited Xemphanes^ whether, in their sacpfioes to 
Leucotheay they ought to bewail her ? the philoso* 
pber replied, <^ If you believe that she is a god« 
dess, there is no use in your wailipgs.; and if 
you consider her as a woman, there b no necessity 
for your offering her sacrifice.'* 

The twenty-eighth place is, when a fault has 
^en committed, to turn it eqttaJly to the pur-* 
eposes cf accusation or defence. Cardrnts, in faii 
Jidedeaj represents the accusers of that priocaess to 
^lege, in foundation of their chai^, of ^ her hav<» 
ing murdered her children, tkst no one Jtnew what 
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hecame of ihem ; for, in (act, the fault which Afe- 
'iea did commit, was, her having caused the de«> 
parture of her diildren without the knowledge 
Df any person. The princess is represented as 
answering thus in her defence : ^* That she was 
Cfuelly wronged in heing accused of such an act ; 
for, if she were to murder any one, it would have 
been Jason rather than her own children; and 
that, even if she were reduced to the extremity 
of which she stood accused, it ought not to 
form the principal ground of charge or convic- 
tion against her, as she ought rather to be ar« 
raigned for not having murdfcred the father, after 
having dispatched the childrefa.*' This place in 
pirticular, and this description of enthymem, is 
the only thing taught by Theodorus in his prin* 
cjpal work upon rhetoric. 

The twenty-ntnth flace is, when a person merely 
$onfihes himself to words ^ and makes use of their 
derivation. Thus Sbphocles, speaking of a cruel 
woman named Sidero, says, 

9 
ff 

** Her name aceonkd with ber heart of steel.** 

» 

The use of this place is frequently employed 
in hymns, and other compositions which are 
chanted in honour of the gods. Thus, Conm 
also said of Thrasibidusy " That his name well 
befitted him, for, he was bold enough to follow the 
counsels which wtere given him.** Herodocus sai4 
as much to Thrasymachus respecting his name. 



( 
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upon seeing that he was uncommonly fond of dia^ 

putc ; " You will never," observed he, " be any 

other ^han Thrasymachus y so wightily addicted as 

you are to quart elUngr He* likewise, made 4 

similar allusion, to Polus*^ name^ wh^c;h. implies 

,CoUy because he resembled that antip^ ifi his 

manner of acting. An^ observation to.Jtbe|Saaie 

effect was made upon r the name of D,n(co^ the 

lawgiver, on account o£ bis code % if- being said^ 

/' Th^t tbeJ^ws which he bad givpn, . ^yeri^ x^jit 

those of a man, ^ut of z fierce and cruel dragop,'' 

.on account of their severity, and the. di£cull;y of 

obseryipg them. Euripides^ in likemaniier, ha^ 

this remark fganist /^i?m/f, inr his. tragedy .pf Heh 

^ Cuba : ^^ Her name appropriately jbcgins with the 

word expressive of folly *.*' , -..^ ,'^ 

Or as Choeremon observed, speaking ^ of ri^e^- 
. tieus*s name^ which seemed to forewarn him- ot a 
disaster which should befall him, '^ The name of 
Pentheus and that of misforticfte are ^combined/* 

So far for the places of enthymem either de- 
monstrative and proving, or those of simple re- 
futatioh. The latter, it is to be observed;' should 
be much more esteemed than the former, a3 they 
have the advantage of summing up, and briefly 
recapitulating things which are self-opposed or 
contradictory. Contraries are so far peculiar^ 
that, when opposed one to another, there is no- 

* Afkr^dtiiay which means ^ the foam of the sea.** 
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thing 30 clear, or ea$y to- be conceived by the 
auditor. Of all arguments whether demonstra- 
tive or refutative, those are incpmparably the 
most impressive^ which afford a conjecture upon 
the remaining part^ if the commencement be once 
. developed. This should be the effect not of their 
superficial tenour, or their common matter^ but 
of the orator'a art and addre69. The hearer al* 

» 

wayjs. feels. a. lively joy within him, when. he per- 
ceives that » he is so intelh'gent as to conceive 
things even before they have been ended in the 
naixatioijV Next after the^e arguments, the be$t 
;are spcjb a$ * occa^oti the min4 no delay , and 
; which lurexo^^ehpn^ed as. sopi> as ,they are ex- 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
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Places for false Entliymems^ and such as do not 

apparently prove. ^ 



As in logic there arc some syllogisms which are 
irue^ and others only so in appearance^ so it is fn 

, rhetoric with regard to enihymerns^j among which, 
some are found really good^ and others merely ^o 

. in appearance. In fact, every cnthymem is nothing 
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tnore than a species of syllogism. Ko^^ with re* 
gard to the places of those felse^ or apparent cn« 
thymems: the ^rj/ consists in the diction being 
so deceitful, ihat the entire force is comfrehended in 
expressions. This place contains two parts : one (as 
may be likewise seen in Logic) is^ where a man 
instanily comes to a conclusion without having made 
any argument ; for instance, thus : *' Gentlemen, if 
neither this nor that be the case, then this and the 
other must necessarily be/' In matter of enthy- 
roems, a strong deception is created, foy saying 
things with a certain turn and opposition of man« 
ner ; for, herein the enthymem most delights^ and 
is most in train towards prodncingits effect. This 
sort of deception is pretty nearly what is understood 
by logicians, under the term " jfigurc of speech." 
Great assistance, as well as an impression of be* 
lief, may be given to this argument, by summing up 
.Mveral heads or conclusions of other syllogisms 
already made, and expressing them in the folt 
lowing manner ; '* He has saved some, avenged 
others, and restored the Greeks to liberty.'* For 
as each of these heads will already have been 
proved, it may be imagined that in thus repeat* 
ing thetp all at once, something new, wbiqh qever 
was before remarked, might be the result. 

The second part of this captious place, is that which 
conforms to ambiguity; as if a person, speaking 
in favour pf mice, should say, " That these littje 
animals must be very commendable, and possessed 



of somethiog intrinsecally excellent^ since the 
Festival of Mysteries, so surpassingly important 
and solemn, has been named from them: the 
word mystery being derived of ntysy which sig* 
nifies a mouse.*' Or, if he had to eulogize a 
Jo^^ he should put forward the circumstance of 
a constellation being so named, as also the god 
Pan^ whom Pindar thus addresses in one of his 
odes : 

^ O, bappy thoU ! whom the immortals name 
The dog of the great goddess, &c.'' 

Or, again, because the proverb says, *Mt is a 
shattie neither to have a dog nor a cat in the 
house * ;'* to conclude, ** that nothing is more 
honourable and worthy of esteem than a dog/* 

* These are not the exact words of Aristotkm whose temfi 
would not so well apply to what he meant to convey. I have 
also omitted two examples which are founded upon double 
Cleanings, for which there is no reciprocal expression in our 
language. The first, in praise of Mercury^ is derived from 
the two words, wUtmxif and xonoV; the former of which pro* 
perly means a cwnmtmieative man^ and the latter a . man who is 
common^ or ^ten to compnmicaihm ; a tenp particularly appro*' 
priate to the god by reason of his functions : ** Superis deorum 
gratus et imis.** . The meaning then of this sophism is, /iat 
MsRCUKT must possess communicative qualities far beyond any 
§tker Mty^ iimce he is the only one to whom tie term of eulogy^ xoiWt 
sj ap/tUed. The other omitted example is founded upon t^ 
different meanings of the word Xoyo«, which sometimes sign!- 
£es a distpurse^ and sometimes esteem. The meaning of the 
example is, that the word iJiyoi must denote something peculiarly 
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The second ptaet is, to say and do a tik^ con- 
JoMJjf which should be disiinguished and separately 
tnefiiioned^ or vice versd ; for, as people com- 
aonly confound ihoAc matters, and as thejr all 
pa86 but far one thing apparently^ though there 
may be many to be tDCntioned, for this reason, 
the orator should apply tbe case upon occasion, 
as best suits bis subject. This is tlie entire 
£nesse of a sophism ; such as maintaining that 
there is a certain galley in the Pyr^us^ (hough 
there is not, because the individual to whom we 
speak knows, in particular, both what the Py- 
raus is, and the galley in question. Another 
reasoning of this quality may be instanced in 
a man's advancing, '' that if a pei^on should 
know the letters of a difficult verse, be should 
also understand the verse itself, which is only 
composed of the said letters." Or, again, if a 
man should maintain, *' that because a double 
dose of medicine would not be serviceable to a 
patient, a single dose would not also ;" fi>r, he 
may add, ^^ that it is ridiculous to believe that 
two things, which arc separately good, can be- 
come bad by a combinaMon.'* What is said in 





excellent : ^ in speaking of great nieo, the Greelu do not say 
of them that they merit large possessions, or great wealth, but 
o^erely that they are a{)oi hiyu. Herein the word >iyi changct 
ks usual signification, and tbe phrase means, *' persons worthy 
«f« esteem.'* 
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this manner, is merely appropriate to refutation ; 
whereas, if the Argument were used in another 
manner, it would ser^e to prore; as, for in- 
stance : <' It is certainly not true that good is so 
changeable in its nature, as that a thing possess* 
ing that quality in its single capacity, can be 
rendered two bad ones, by adding to it in double 
proportion.*' This entire place is captious and 
full of falsity. Of this description is the argu- 
ment of PoJyerateSy when, in extolling the ac- 
tions of ThrasyhJus above those of others, who 
were deliverers of Greece^ he wished to show, 
** that for me tyrant whom others destroyed, 
Thrasyhuhs expelled thirty together/* Thus, in 
saying so, he assemUed in one single man the 
qualities of thirty. Theodectus^ in his Orei$tes^ 
acts the contrary part, for he separates what 
should be conjoined : '^ Is it not true,'' said he, 
^^ that the woman who is guilty of her husband's 
murder, merits death ? Is it not again true, 
that it is a son's duty to avenge his father^s 
death? And is not all thi» to be met in the 
action which has been ccnsimitted }" I say, yes i 
but it may happen, that uniting both circuni^ 
stances would render the action no longer a ju8« 
tifiable one. ISuch an argument is so far vicious, 
that it may be referred to another sort of faU 
lacy which logicians call '^ defect :" when a pei^ 
son does not say that which ought to have been 
said ; for in this case, it is not remarked by 

y z 
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what person the action has been committed, nor, 
whether it was the son who slew his own mother. 
The third place consists, when a person wants 
to prove, or refute a thing, in simply ixaggerating 
Us nature. For example : if a man should ac- 
cuse another of committing a wicked action, 
though he had not proved him to be the person, 
he may instantly proceed to aggrandize the 
crime. The means are, however, equally ad- 
vantageous to the accused party, who, by him* 
aelf, showing the enormity of the crime, would 
induce others to believe him incapable of it. 
On the contrary, if the accuser appear earnest in 
speaking of it^ the guilt of the other party will not 
be doubted. In all that I have said, there ap« 
pears, however, to be ho proof nor argument, 
to show that the thing is so ; and herein con- 
sists the deception which abuses the hearer's 
belief. 

The ftmrth place is, when, as the reason of a 
thing y its mere sign is adduced. Every en thymem of 
this quality is captious and inconclusive. For 
example : as if one should say, <* that amorous 
persons* are extremely useful to a republic, and 
to a people who cherish liberty ; because the 
love which Harmodius and Aristogiton bore to< 
wards each other served to the destruction of 
tyranny, and the defeat of Hippdrchusy Or, as 
if a person should assert, ** that Diwiysius the 
Tyrant was a robber, becaujic he was a wicked 
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man.** Such an argument, it is clear^ wovild 
conclude nothing ; for, it is not true that every 
wicked man is a robber, ahhough evety robber 
is a wicked man. ^ 

'TY\t fifth placeis "when the occurrence of acci« 
dent is alleged as the cause of an effect ;'* for in- 
stance, what Polycrates has said in favour of rats 
and mice : *' that the state was under particular 
obligations to those little animals, because, in 
time of war, they bad so far assisted in disarming 
the enemy, that they gnawed their bow-lstrings 
asunder/* Or, again, as if a man should con- 
tend, " that the greatest honour which it is pos- 
sible to pay a man, is to invite him to a festival; 
because Achilles^ anger against the Greeks arose 
from his not being invited to the great festival 
which they celebrated at Tenedos.^* Now, this 
was not the reason of Achilles* wrath, but the 
contempt and Hffront which were evident in that 
neglect. It is- only on certain occasions, that 
the non-invitation could be an absolute cause of 

9 

anger. 

The sixth place consists in alleging as the reason 
0tut cause of a things that which is only a con- 
sequence of it ; for instance, what has been 
said in praise of Paris ^ '* that he must have 
been a prince of magnanimity and high spirit 
above the common stamp, because he despised 
the court and the great, and chose a retired and 
ascetic life upon Mtmnt lda\* for^ as great- 
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minded persons commonly love solitude^ Paris 
seems to merit the praise of that virtue. The 
same argument may be instanced, in sayiogy 
^^ that such a man is an adulterer, because he 
is a rake and a night-walker : as persons of this 
propensity are addicted to that vice.*' Or again, , 
as if a person should say, '^ that beggars and 
exiles are the happiest people in the world : beg- 
gars, because they do nothing but sing and 
dance in the temples ; and exiles, because they 
are at liberty to roam where they please :*' for, 
as those who appear happy in the eyes of the 
world, find themselves at liberty to live and do 
every thing as they think fit, for that reason 
people imagine that they are happy » but the 
question is, to know how both descriptions are 
so, which not being mentioned, the argument 
may be classed under the head of ^< fallacy of 
omission,** which consists in saying only a part 
of what is necessary. 

Tie seventh place is when the same of an tjfeft 
is attributed to a thing which is not so ; wholly, be* 
, cause the two things may have beefi done at the 
same, time, or one immediately after the other. 
It is so common to confound matters of this na- 
ture^ and to take an after-consequence tax what 
has been a previous effect, particularly in state 
policy, that people almost reason in no other 
manner. Thus, Demades^ in his accusation of 
Demosthen^i asserted^ ** that his government 



and system of policy had been ifae cause of 
ercry disaster whidi bad since befallen the state, 
because/ immediately upon his assumptionj t 
war took place/' 

Tie eighth deceptive place is that which has the 
defect of not expressing whin or how a thing has 
been done ; as if a man should assert, '^ that Paris 
was not blameable for the rape of Hden, because 
Helem had permission of her father to take aa 
a husband him whom she should prefer." Now, 
it is not true that this right of choice was granted 
to her for ever^ but merely for the time that she 
should remain unmarried, as the authority of a 
father over his daughter does not exceed that 
extent. Again, we may instance this mode of 
reasoning thus : ^^ That to beat freemen, with- 
out respecting their condition, and treating them 
only as slaves, 'is an intolerable insolence/' I 
say, 'yes, sometimes, but not always \ for in- 
stance, when the person who is beaten has been 
the first offender or aggressor. 

Furthermore, as in scholastic disputes, and 
upon matters wherein persons aim rather at 
the victory than at truth, it commonly happens 
that the syllogism is captious, and the reason- 
ing false, by reason of tl)e ninth place^ which 
consists in making no difference between that 
which is absoluieiy probable^ and what is only 
conditionally so, and in a certain manner ; for ex« 
ample, in logic, one sometimes will contend^ 

Y 4 
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*• that tvhatcver is not, really is ; for, at least 
we may be assured, that such » thing is abso- 
lutely that which is not.'' And, as also, it is 
frequently contended, *< that one may know that 
which cannot be known; because, at least, he 
knows in fact and certainty that such a thing 
cannot be absolutely known;'* so, I say, it 
happens in rhetoric, with respect to the enthy- 
mem; for, conditional probability is not to be 
universally understood, jigaiho has well ob- 
served : 

^ hi chance in change doth copstabtly dcUght, 

So probability, with equal right, 

Hath many things which tin apinit its rules/' 

• 

In fiict, it cannot be denied that extraordinary 
effects frequently happen contrary to all appear*- 
ance. Probability, in this respect, may be con- 
sidered as extending itself beyond its bounds, so 
as to be met even in things which have not its 
quality ; so that there is reason for contending, 
*^ that whatever is not of itself probable, does 
not necessarily cease to be so/* Tbis^ however, 
cdnnot be the case absolutely, or in general cases, 
but merely in cases of school dispute, where the 
only thing sought for is an advantage over our 
competitors* Even in this, howeyer, by neg- 
-lecting to remark certain circumstances, for in* 
stance, ^' on what side,** '^ with respect to 
whom,'* ^^ in what place,'* Uc deception is 10* 
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ducedy and the argument becomes captious. It 
is the same with rhetoric, wherein a person 
is often mistaken, by supposing, that what is 
only conditionally probable, is absolutely and 
unconditionally so. Of such importance did 
this place appear to Corax^ that it is the only 
thing which he teaches in his book, and wherein 
he makes the whole arcanum of rhetoric to con* 
sist; for, he reasons in the following manners 
*' Supposing one man to be accused of having 
beaten another, which he cannot be suspected of 
having done, either from his infirmity or bodily 
debility, his defence is already made, as the sub* 
|ttt of accusation appears by no means probable* 
But if, on the contrary, suspicion should alight 
uix>n him, by reason of his being stouter than 
the man who is beaten, the same reason reverts, 
as it may be said in his defence, that the accusa* 
tion is absolutely injurious, and contrary to all 
probability and truth ; because this man who 
accuses could not doubt, that, being so strong, 
the other could not fail to have drubbed him : 
the thing speaking for itself with an air of pro- 
bability/* And not only did he maintain it in 
such cases, but in every other; for, he added, 
'* One of two things must be the case : either 
that the accused is guilty, or that he is not ; so 
that, however the matter be considered, the 
thing will always appear probable;" But, as I 
have said, the difTer^pce is, that one will be ab/% 
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solutdy and really probable, whereas the other 
will be but conditionally, or in a certain manner 
so. ^ This deception may be properly termed, 
*< giving the advantage to the weaker side/* or 
*^ making a bad cause a good one.'* Thus it 
was with just reason that Protagoras was not well 
inclined towards his profession, because nothing 
was so false, or remote from truth, as the system 
which he taught; his entire doctrine being 
founded upon a deceitful probability, and a 
false appearance, which never enter into any 
other art besides rhetoric and sophistry .«— So far 
then for particular enthjrmems^ both true and 
fiUse. 



CHAP. XXV. 
Of Solutions. 



». 



The solution of an argument may be made in 
two ways : either by reasoning against what has 
been said, m by adducing an instance. With 
respect to the opposition of argument to arpmunt^ 
the same places which have been given for. the 
establishment and proof of an opinion, will serve 
to speak against, and destroy either. In £ict, 
.<vecy argument of rhetoric is founded upon pi»* 
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bability, wisich is of such a nature,^ that many 
things opposite, and seemingly contrary to each 
other, are to be found in. it. With respect 
to making objections and bringing instances^ it may 
be done in four ways, as has been shown in my 
Topics ; for, every objection is drawn, 

I. <' Either from the subject in question ;" 

2* ^^ From one similar ;" 

J. " From a contrary one ;** or, 

4* ^^ From one already adjudged/* 

An objection of the first kind may be illus* 
trated by the following argument on the subject 
of lave I ^^ that it is absolutely the finest of all 
the passions, and most peculiar to honourable 
people/* Two answers might be made to this : 
the first in general t^rms : '^ that whatever de- 
notes a necessity must be bad of itself/* The 
second in particulars : '^ that if it be true that 
love is a legitimate and honourable passion, it 
would follow, that it was wrong to speak so re* 
proachfully of the iimours of BibUs and Caunusy 
so as that they passed into a proverb ; but that 
it was not wrong, because there are iofSamous 
and censurable amours,*' 

An objection of the second kind might be elu* 
cidated by the following reasoning : ^< Itiat a 
man is not absolutely honest who does not 
contribute to the welfare of his friends/* To 
this ilmay be replied, ^^ that a wicked man is 
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not in the habit of ill-treating or injuring iis 
friends.** 

An objection of (he ihird kind may be thus 
instanced : ^* that every person who has been ill- 
treated by another, never forgives him, but hates 
him all his life/' This may be opposed in the 
following way : ** That people whom we have 
most kindly treated, and who are under most 
obligations to us, are not always those who show 
the most gratitude, nor who continue their af- 
fections towards us the longest/* 

The fourth objection is especially used when 
those who have adjudged the thing are persons of 
weight and reputation. It may be thus exem- 
plified : ** That we ought to pardon the faults 
of a drunkard, because he transgresses unknow- 
ingly.** This objection would apply : ** Was 
not Pitiacus a great man, and praised for his 
decisions ? Yet in the laws which he has be- 
queathed, he is not so severe against any offenders 
aa^ those who fall into the commission of faults 
from the habit of drunkenness.*' 

So far for general objections to any argument. 
In order to reply in pariictdar^ we must bear in 
mind, that there are only four things upon which 
all enthyndems are founded ; viz. 

« Prdtability ;" 

« Example ;" 

<* A necessary Sign, or Tecmerion ;'* and 
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« A simple Sign */• 

Every enthjmem which bottoms its proof upon 
^hat really happens, or seems commonly to hap* 
pen, is what we term an enthymem derived from 
probability. 

The enthymem which is founded upon induc- 
tion, is that which alleges in proof one or several 
things which are alike ; and this when going up-» 
wards to universals. Application is afterwards 
made to particulars ; of this kind is the enthymem 
drawn from example. The enthymem, which in 
proof, adduces a necessary effect^ and such as 
that the existence of the thing cannot be denied, 
is what we term one derived from a necesmry sign. 
Finally, when a person is contented with as^ 
Mgning for proof, things either very general, or 
quite particular, whether they be true or not, it 
is an enthymem founded upon a simpie sign. 

These premises being supposed, and as pro- 
bability, from its nature, does not regard things^ 
which always happen in the same way, but which 
for the most part do so, it follows, that of all 
the entbymems which we have just remarked, 
there is not one which may not be solved by 
bringing forward an instance. Such I confess 
will not always be a true solution, as k will be 
more so in appearance than reality ; but it will 
not be useless, because, though a person may 

* See the end of Chap. II, Book L page 35, 
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not be able always to shovtr, <^ that a thing is 
not probable,'* which is the mam solution for 
raining an argument; nevertbelessj he should 
not cease attacking and weakening it, by show- 
ing, " that the proof is not convincing, and in- 
cludes no necessity ;** for this reason, defence has 
always the advantage of accusation, on account 
of the falsity which glides into the reasoning, and 
deceives the mind. Although, however, every 
accuser founds his proof upon probability, and 
whatever the diiFerence may be, which is between 
showing, fka^ a fhmg is not frobabUy or merely, that 
it is not necessary, yet probability is of such a cast^ 
that it always leaves room for some reply or ob* 
jection : if it were not so, it would no longer be 
probability, bat necessity. Hence, it happens^ 
that the judge, who is not the most acquainted 
with such matters, when he hears a reply made 
thus to an argument, and perceives it to be con-> 
tended, *• that there is no necessity for giving 
credit io what has been advanced,'^ instantly 
imagines to himself, either that the thing ia ab* 
solutely improbable. Or, at least, that it exceeds 
his power, and lies not within his judgment, 
being deceived, as I have said, by the quality of 
the reply. However, he would be wrong, in- 
somuch as he would make known that he is ig« 
norant of the extent of his jurisdiction, since 
every judge has not only to decide upon matters 
of absolute neCessityi but also upon such as are 
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mcsveljr pobible. So trae is this^ tfasf it is com* 
prised within the mcaniog of a person^s ^' judg- 
ing in conscience and equity ;" so that, in order 
to solve an argument, it will not be sufficient to 
show that the proof fails in conviction or necei^ 
sity, but also it must appear, tkaf ii is not ai^ 
solutely probaUe. This will, be evident, if the 
objection made be founded on matters which 
happen more commonly^ than the thing which is 
alleged. Now, it invariably happens, that a 
reply is of this quality for two teasons : either on 
account of time or of circtwistanees ; and if these 
two conditions meet together, nothing can be 
stronger; as it is certain that the oftener a 
thing happens in this manner, the more pn>-^ 
bable it will appear. As to simple signs, and the 
entbymems to be derived fcom them, however 
true they may be, they may be always solved, as 
has been said in the commencement; for, so 
fer from their proving, there is not one ca* 
pable of serving to infer the least ccHisequence : 
this wo have rendered evident in our Anafyiies. 
The solution given to enthymems of examfie is 
the same as is given to those of probability ; for, 
if there be never so little urged against them, which 
might make known that the thing does not always 
occur in conformity with our adversary s assertion, 
it will be quite sufficient ; as by these means it 
will be clear that there is no necessity for giving 
credit to it. This will be the case, even though 
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the opposite party should show that the same 
thing had happened in quite a different manner, 
and more frequently than we said. If our ad- 
Tersary^s proof be such, that, without being able 
to oppose any thing to him, he has made it ap« 
pear not only *^ that the thing is as he said," 
but also *^ that it has several times happened in 
the same way ;" the reply to be made is, '' either 
that he does not speak of the same fiict ; that 
there are other circumstances to be remarked; 
or that some difierence is to be found between 
one and the other of them/' 

With respect to the necessary sign^ and the en* 
thymems derived from it, as there are no other 
means of satisfying or solving them, but, as we 
showed in the Analytics^ by simply denying 
the consequence, the only method of reply con* 
sists in showing, *^ that what is said is not tru^ 
and that the thing is not absolutely to be found C* 
if the thing, however, be effectually true, and 
there be no reason to doubt the necessity of the 
consequence drawn from it, as being founded 
upon an infallible and certain sign, it is an ar- 
gument which defies reply, because it is as clear 
US if we had used a demonstration. 
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CHAP. XXVL 

Of Amplificatiok. 

The address of aggratidizing or diminishing 
any thing beyond its feality, ought not to be Con- 
sidered as an element of entbymems. By ele- 
ment I mean the same thing zs place; for, both 
serve as the basis of several enthymems^ and are^ 
as it were, a habitation for them. Amplification, 
then, consists in collecting together certain en- 
thymems, in order to show that some particular ^ 
feet is great or little^ important or tri'Oial ; in the 
same manner as the goodness or Badness, Justice or 
ityustice of a thing is proved ; for, the whole is 
pure mattter of syllogisms and enthymems. Am- 
plification cannot be considered as the place of 
an enthymem any more than Such proofs as these 
latter can. The same judgment will apply to 
refiitative enthymems ; for, they arc of the same 
species as those which prove. Whoever pretends 
to refute or solve any argument, has but two 
ways of accomplishing it ; the one is by proofs 
and the other by adducing an instance. He acts 
upon the former method, when he shows the con- 
trary of his adversary's assertion, as if the latter 
were to say, ** that such a thing has been done;" 
and the former should prove, " that it was not,*' 
or vice versa : so that there is no difFere,ncc bc- 

z 
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tvveen both, as they equally serve the same ends ; 
and each, upon its respective side, adduces enthy* 
mems, as well to show that a thing isj as that k 
is not. 

With respect to instance^ the quality of en- 
thymem does not accord with it ; for, as we 
have said in our Topics, to urge an instance is no- * 
thing more than to give such an opinion upon a 
matter, as that, by such means, a person might 
know, either that the consequence which has 
been drawn is not sound, or that some false pro* 
position has entered into the argument. 

Thus I believe we have remarked, as far as 
was necessary^ upon the subject of examples^ sen- 
tences, enthymems, in fine, whatever belongs to 
the manner of conceiving or considering a thing ; 
and this, not only with a view to our capability 
of selecting all kinds of proofs and arguments, 
but also to put us in a state of replying to^ or 
solving every thing, which may be alleged in op- 
position to us. We next come to speak of the 
only remaining thing to be considered^ viz« the 
order and disposition^ or diction^ necessary to be ob» 
served in a discourse. 
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CHAP. I. 

SUMMARY RECAPITULATION. 

In every dbcourse^ three things are ta be consi^^ 
dered, of whichj rhetoric mu»t necessarily treat ;* 
viz. 

1. ^' The place whence its proofs are to be 
derived/* 

2. ** What is to be observed in the matter of 
elocution;'* and, 

3* <' How the several parts are to be arrang- 
ed." 

Upon the first requisite we have folly and fun*- 
damentally treated. The three sorts of proof 
have not only been shown^ but we have also de« 
monstrated the reason why there cannot be more# 
This latter reason arises additionally ont of the 
fact^ that a judge is never persuaded to believe 
what is said^ but for some one of the three follow-*- 
ing reasons i 

*^ Either because he is moved or prejudiced by 
some passion i* 

" Because he has a good- opinion of the 
speaker C 



/ 
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** Or, because what has been asserted has been 
proved/* 

We have also spoken of enthymems, and shown 
where they are to be looked for; besides having 
divided them into two species ; the one, specific 
and particular to each kind ; and the other called 
common place, and equally applicable to all the 
kinds of rhetoric. Our object is now to consi- 
der elocution ; for, it is not alone suffieient to know 
what should be said, but it is also expedient to 
speak with a certain grace and' propriety, the 
leather because it is an additional means of dis- 
playing the speaker's manners, and impressing a 
favourable opinion of him. 

Of Action. 

Brilliant eloquence depends chiefly upon the 
three following points ; viz. things^ words^ and 
action. With respect to the necessary order of 
these, it has been hitherto observed, as we have 
in the first place inquired, *^ What things are 
capable of persuading ?** And we next examined 
how these things should be well expressed, and 
in what arrangement ? The last point, which re- 
lates to action, and is of high importance, remains 
to be noticed. It was not until very lately that ac- 
tion entered into theatrical representations, or 
the recitations of heroic poems (PavJ/wSoi). Before 
the present day, poets themselves represented 
their own tragedies ; so that it is not now to be 
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doubted, but tbat.this is a branch worthy, of cul* 
tivation in rhetoric, as well as in poetry. As to 
the latter art, many have already blepded action 
with it, and among others, a person named Glau-- 
c^n of Teas in Ionia. 

The Whole secret of elocution depends upon 
the voice, in knowing how to use it when ex- 
pressing the several passions ; for instance, when 
it is necessary to raise or lower it, or speak in the 
ordinary and familiar manner ; as also with re« 
spect to the various tones of sharp, bass, and 
tenor, as well as number or measure, in order to 
manage these tones properly in each particular 
motion. 

Whoever studies pronunciation, is in Ihe 
habit of observing three things; the body, or 
strength of the voice, its harmony, and its mea- 
sure. So important is this consideration, that, of 
all the orators who appear in public, those only 
bear away the prize who are distinguished for fine 
pronunciation, and a handsome manner of recit- 
ing. This is not at all surprising; for, in the 
same manner as the comedians in theatricals have^ 
a considerable advantage over the poets, so it is 
with those who recite in public. It is the effect 
of corruption in the age, and exists because re- 
publics only esteem that with which they arc 
pleased. 

With respect to action^ it is a subject 
which has never yet been reduced within the 
compass of art; and still further, it is not long 

^ 3 



lince Tpcfcmfkt were for the first time given upon 
the head of elocution^ which, to say the most of 
it, 16 of no great importance, at least one to which 
a person should not confine himself. However, 
though rhetoric itself, if fairly considered, con- 
tains nothing solid, and lies wholly in opinion, 
yet it should be attended to, not as a thing de- 
serving our total occupation, but as of necessity, 
in the manner we have just seen* It would in- 
deed be a desirable thing if *a discourse were not 
to be frittered away upon so many idle modes of 
address as is commonly the case, since the only 
method of pleasing we should seek therein, ought 
to consist in avoiding excess in displeasing, or 
(he contrary ; for it is but matter of justice to 
adhere to one's subject, and to labour strongly in 
laying open the truth ; every thing else, with the 
exception of proof, being useless. However, as I 
have said, it is the misfortune of the present day, 
that those modes of address carry with them a 
considerable efiect, because every thing is per- 
verted to the hearer's understanding. Some 
exception may, nevertheless, be made in favour 
of elocution, as it is in some degree necessary 
to the science in which it is of importance 
to express one's self in a certain manner. 
Scientific elocution does not however approach 
the excess of rhetorical elocution. The entire 
expression of the latter is mere fantasy, and has 
only been invented to accommodate the hearer's 
teste. So foreign is its language io that of sci* 
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cnce, that it cannot be used in teaching geo- 
metry. 

Ke verting to the subject of aciiottf it is 
certain that so soon as it shall be reduced within 
the rules of art, it will produce the same effect 
as theatrical representations do. And though it 
is not every day seen, yet it cannot be doubted, 
«ince there are already many authors to be met 
with who have attempted it in some manner, a» 
Thrasimachus in his bo<dc upon the Means of €M* 
aiiing Pity. 

jiciion and elomhon are so far difierent, 
that the former borrows every thing from 
nature and genius, and ^ery little from art ; 
whereas the latter borrows every thing from 
art, and very little from genius. Hence the rea- 
son why, at the present day, we see two classes of 
successful orators, some carrying away the palm 
of elocution J and others of action. Every discourse 
which is committed to paper, has this peculiarity, 
provided its diction be fine, that there is much 
more value attached to the expression than the 
thought. 

Of Elocution. 

The first persons who gave themselves the trouble 
of cultivating elocution, were the poets; for, order 
and reason rendered it necessary that they should 
commence it; since there is nothing so proper to 
aid a poet^s design, which is imitation, as words, 
which we know are the living images of things 

^ 4 
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Of all the parts which nature has bestowed upon 
man^ none is more adapted for the purposes of imi- 
tation than the ▼oice ; whence it happens, that, in 
consequence of elocution, we have seen other arts 
.appear, which are merely subservient to repre- 
sentation, such as the comedian's art, and that 
of reciting heroic verse, with some others. 

Among all the poets of repute, those heldahigher 
rank in estimation, whose expression was rich, or 
whose versification was smooth ; as to the sense, 
it was mere silliness. Hence, also, poetic dictioo 
first crept into use among orators ; for instance, 
the style of Gorgias ; and it was so far pleasing, 
that, even to this day, the ignorant and the taste- 
less imagine, that the man who uses it performs 
wonders. So far, however, from this being the 
real and necessary case, prose has a diction quite 
opposite to that of poetry. What has hap- 
pened in this latter art not long ago, clearly justi- 
fies this assertion; as, among all the theatrical poets 
of the present day, not one makes use of the same 
diction which was formerly in vogue. For, in the 
first place, tetrameter verses have been altered 
into iambicsy because the latter are more nearly 
allied to prose. In like manner, all those word^ 
have been abandoned, which were out of the or- 
dinary manner of speaking, thus omitting what 
before served to embellish their diction. The 
theatrical writers have been followed in this sys- 
tem, by the composers of hexameier vcr^e. To 
imitate the poets then in this respect, would b^ 



ridiculousy as they have themselves forsaken that 
manner* And it is clear, that we need not pre- 
cisely descant upon every species of elocution^ 
but on that alone which is consistent with our 
subject, and appropriate to oratory. In our 
Poetics we have already spoken of poetic diction. 



OF DICTION. 



CHAP. II. 

On fine Elocution* 

In consequence of the reflections we have in- 
dulged in, let us suppose '' that the beauty of 
elocution consists in its being self-intelligible and 
clear;** for, every discourse which is not under- 
stood, works no effect upon an auditory. Elo- 
cution should neither be too lofty, nor too 
humble, but adapted to the particular nature of 
the subject. I allow that though the use of poetic 
diction will restrain us from the meanness which 
we censure, yet it will lead us into another excess, 
arising from a mode of expression not at all 
adapted to prose, 

jippropriaU words contribute more than any 
thing else to render a discourse clear and intelli* 
gible ; what takes from its humility, and orna- 
ments it^ is the use of those terms which we 
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have nenttoned in oar Poesies. It is certain that 
an alteration, and in some manner a disguise of 
words, gives a different appearaoee, and a majesty, 
to diction. As we experience a certain feeling 
upon beholding etrangers, which we do not at the 
sight of such as are familiar to our view, so it 
is with diction* For this reason, then, it will be 
requisite to give a little disguise to, and, as it were, 
to clothe in a foreign dress, one's manner of 
speaking ; because, whatever is foreign appears 
admirable, and whatever is admirable confers plea<- 
sure and satisfaction. Versification possesses this 
advantage completdy, as many points are to be 
met with in it productive of this effect, and which 
are also well adapted thereto ; because the sub- 
ject of verse, whether a person or thing, is incom- 
parably nK>re noble and lofty than that of prose, 
wherein there are fewer occasions for introducing 
these things. Now, in order 'to show that the 
Miction of a discourse should necessarily. be pro- 
portioned to the subject, we need only observe, 
that roven in poetry, lofty as it is, propriety does 
not always permit it to be sustained by grandeur of 
expression ; for, it would not be pertinent, in repre- 
senting the language of a young boy, or of a ser- 
vant, to employ the finest terms in the language ; 
and the same with respect to inconsiderable things. 
It should be in thesamemanner with prose, wherein 
Ihis same fitness requires a thing to be done in a 
liigher degree at one time, and in alesserat another; 
one time to contract, and at another to extend, ia 
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proportion as the subject will permit; faot^ in 
such a manner, however^ that ihe artifice shall be 
concealed, and that, instead of appearing stiidied» 
we seem to speak naturally. The one method it 
proper for persuasion ; the other produces a con* 
trary effect. In fact, when the hearer perceives a 
studied manner, he holds himself on his guanl, 
for fear of being surprised, placing no less jdistrust 
in a discouriBe of this nature than he would in adul- 
terated wines. It 'might be said, that, between 
both modes, there is as wide a difference as be- 
tween Theodorus^ that famous comedian, and his 
cotemporaries, in point of voice ; for, his is so na- 
tural, and yet deceptive, that it seems as if the 
person whom he represented spoke rather than 
the actor himself; whereas each of his fellow- 
actors used a feigned and constrained voice. The 
true method of deceiving thus, . and yet conceal- 
)l)g the artifice, consists in choosing such words 
as are most in vogue, as Euripides, the first who 
found out and discovered this secret to others, 
has done. 

0/" Metaphors. 

As every discourse is composed of nothing but 
nouns and verbs, and as there are so many kinds of 
nouns as we have already remarked in our Poetics; 
for this reason, the orator should avoid making use 
of as seldom, and in as few places as he can, both 
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foreign words, i.e. borrowed from other languages, 
as well as those of feigned or doMe meaning. 
We shall shortly hereafter mention the occasions 
when they may be used. The reason which for- 
bids their general use is^ that such words alter the 
common manner of speaking, in too great a de* 
gree, and disguise it beyond what is requisite. 
This is pot the case with words which are appro^ 
fria^e and in use^ nor with metaphors^ which are 
alone useful, and adapted to prose* There is in 
fact no person, who, in familiar conversation^ 
will not employ metaphors, as well as words, 
which are proper, and in use. Thus it may be 
seen, that if a person knows how to make a right 
use of those terms, he will not only convey into 
bis expression something striking and extraordi- 
nary, but will likewise so cover the artifice, that 
it will not seem to be a laboured Jhing, and it 
will have the additional benefit of appearing clear ^ 
which are three conditions, in which consists the 
most finished oratorical elocution. 

Of all the words which enter into prose, 
it may be observed, that equivocal words are 
roost in use among sophists^ because therein 
they place all their finesse, as being most 
serviceable for the purposes of deceiving. As 
to synonyms^ they are more needed by the 
poet. The two words " Walk,*' and " Go," 
Bxtproper and synonymous, because both are proper 
to express what they mean, and both mean the. 
same thing. We have, in our Poetics, sufficiently 
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dilated upon equivocal s and synonyms; as 
also upon the different species of metaphor, 
and the marvellous effects which it has in poetry 
and prose. The orator will be at the more trouble 
in looking for and discovering metaphors^ because 
in prose there are fewer assistants than in verse ; 
and as metaphor has the peculiarity of being clear, 
agreeable, and recommended by some charm of 
novelty, so he must seek it of himself, and not 
borrow it from another. 

Whether we use epithets or metaphors, we 
should equally avoid choosing such as are 
not quite applicable to the subject. This 
will be effected, if there be an analogy and a 
just proportion in the sense ; otherwise the thing 
would be in no manner pertinent or available, as 
contraries never display nor make themselves 
known mdre than when they are opposed. The 
method of avoiding this fault lies in considering 
the relation and reciprocity which things have to-- 
wards each other. For, as scarlet is more becom- 
ing a young man, and any other colour suits an 
old man best, so it is with every thing else. If 
encomium be the subject, and we wish for 
embellishment, then we must draw our metaphor 
from whatever is to be found most lofty of the 
same description with the subject-matter : and, if 
we wish to impress a bad-Opinjon of any person 
or thing, we rnustdraw: the , nictaphpr from the 
worst and most contemptible sources: for in- 
stance, provided there be two things, which are 
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cootraryy and comprised under the same kind, to 
say of a man who heseeches. another, ^' that he 
begs^'* and of the man who really begs, <* that he 
beseeches ;** because, to do one or the other, is to 
^ ask,'* which is the coounon kind under which 
both terms are classed. Thus, Iphtcrates^ one 
day wishing to pay Callias a grudge, called 
him Metragyrtus, and not Dadouehus, which 
latter was his true distinction and quality. 
The former tenn implies the mendicant of a 
brotherhood, or the plate*bearer ; and the latter> 
the taper-bearer* To which Callias replied^ 
V That, from what the other said, it was very plain, 
that he was not at all versed in the mysteries of 
the goddess, and that he never had the honour of ' 
being admitted among the number of those who 
were initiated ; for, if he had known these matters, 
he would not have called him Meiragyrius, but 
Dadouchus^^ Now, though both those names im* 
ply two functions, which are peculiar to the cere- 
monies used in honour of the mother of the gods, 
nevertheless the difference is so great, that one is 
an honourable, and the other a mean avocation. 
The same thing may be observed with respect to 
those who formed the court of Dionysius the tyrant, 
for they were called by the whole world Diottf- 
siocolacoi, i. e. " Flatterers of the tyrant :" though 
among each other they called themselves Cour- 
tiers. Those two words are used metaphorically, 
the former iii ari infamous sense, as reproaching 
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with a shameful vice ; the latter, on the contrary^ 
is applied with a good construction* The same 
method is resorted to by robbers ; for, in order 
to cover with an honourable name, the profession 
which they follow, they style themselves Adven* 
furers and Children of Fortune. By these means, 
it is apparent, that there is nothing which may not 
be turned to a good or bad account; for, if a man 
has committed a crime, it might be said, '< He 
has been guilty of a failing through misfortune.'* 
On the contrary, if another has only committed a 
simple fault, by this address it may be construed 
into a criminal outrage. Thus, in speaking of n 
man who has merely pilfered, in order to render 
his act more odious, we may make use of terms 
implying a greater degree of violence, such as, 
" he has plundered,*' ** he has sacked," ^^ he 
has ravaged.** An example is also to be found in 
what Telephus says of the rowers in Euripides ; 
^' That with their oars acting as kings upon the 
sea, they commanded the waves to waft them 
tnorequickly to Mjfsia.^' Herein the metaphor is not 
good, because the words King and Command are 
too lofty to be attributed to t|^e mean occupation 
of rowing. Such kinds of metaphors not being na--' 
lural, their art cannot be concealed. We may also 
ofiend against the laws of metaphor in our choice 
of words, when the syllables are so harsh as to re- 
tina disagreeable sound to'the ear, as is remark* 
able in the elegies of JDio^ms tbe poet, who wins 
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suraamed ^' (he man of brass V* a°d who called 
poetry " the cry of Calliope^'' because the words 
•* poetry'* and *^ cry," each signify a description 
of voice. Now this metaphor is not only defec- 
tive, because the word ** cry" is harsh, but also 
because its meaning has no relation whateyer to 
the sweetness of poetry. 

With respect to metaphors, we must also 
lake ca re that they be not, far-fetched, bu t 
drawn from things which are approximate, and 
of the same species, in order that, if we name 
a thing, which has had no denomination before, 
we may do it in such a manner as to cause no 
doubt of its being appropriately so called, on ac- 
count of the perfect relation between the name 
and the thing : as, for instance, in the following 
well-known enigma — 

"A wondrous feat perform*d by fire I've seen, 
^ Brass firmly glu*d upon a person's skin.'' 

For, as the manner of applying cupping-instru- 
ments has no name, and to glue, and to apply such 
things, are both the means of making one thing 
adhere to another, he who composed the enigma 
used the vfoxd gluey in order the better to expressthe 
method in which cupping-instrumcnts are applied, 
n fine, w hoever would have good metaphors, 

♦ He was thus surnamed, on account of the advice which 
be gave.. the Athenians^ namely, to use no other than brass 
money. 



should have recourse to welUmade enlgnks } and 
BSy In fact, the latter are composed of the jFormer^ 
it follows that an enigma cannot be well made^ 
if the metaphors be not excellent also* 

Metaphors must in like manner be drai^irn from 
sources of propriety, and things which convey fine 
ideas. As Lycimmus has correctly observed, a wosd 
may be proper or improper^ for two reasons- :> either 
on account of its sounds with respect to thcear, or 
by reason of its signification. Besides this^ there is 
a third motive of replying to a sophistical arga-> 
men t, which is commonly alleged in the proof of 
a contrary. Brisso adduces the following as a.rea* 
son that there is not>bscurity in words^ and that a 
person^ in speaking, can say nothing improper; 
" for let the expressions with which he may clothe 
the idea, be what they will, still he must say the 
same thing." Now, this reasoning is perfectly false, 
because there are to be found some tefms, which 
are more proper than others for what is to- be sig-^ 
nified, and which are much more expressive and 
more capable of delineating a thing to the ^ eye. 
Neither must it be indagined, that whatever term 
signifies the same thing, conveys aH equal mean- 
ing, or interprets it in the same manner as ano- 
ther ; so that if there were only this reason, it 
would be sufficient to convinccf us that t^ere are 
some terms more proper and some more indecent 
than others : for though two terms may signify a 
proper and an improper thing both together, yet 

A A 



they do not import either propriety or indeococy^ 
precifldly : wherefore the diatioctions of more and 
lew are to be remarked in them« 

Metaphors must be selected in such a manner^ 
that neither indecorum nor unpleasantness in word 
or expression shall enter into their ' composition ; 
Neither must they be contradictory to our senses^ 
in Older to show the necessity for choice of lan- 
guage, we may observe the vast difference as to 
the propriety of the following modes of expreas- 
ing the same idea : ^' The rosy-fingered Aurora ;** 
^ the scarlet-fingered Aurora ;** or, whidi is yet 
worse, *^ the red-fingered Aurora." 

Of Epithets. 

Epithets or a^ecthes may be used as well as 
floetapbors, and be selected to the advantage or 
disadvantage, the credit or the shame, of another 
person. For example, if^speaking of Orestes, on 
one side it might be said, ^' He was a parricide, 
and a wretch who slew his own mother i*' while 
it might be equally contended in his favour, ^* that 
he was a son possessed of noble feelings, who 
avenged the blood and murder of his father," Or, 
as Sinuonides acted, when Anaxilas^ who won the 
prize in the mule*races, requested of him to com- 
pose some verses on the occasion ; for, when the 
latter offered too small a recompense to the poet> 
he pretended a disinclination to the subject ; ^' as 






it waa beneath him,'* he said, '^ to eulogist sucl^ 
cmtu^p.as half- asses/' When Awxilos^ how-^ 
eyer, proiqised a higher refnuneration, hf com*' 
pos^d these lines ; 

** May your keepers in all places prove to you kind, 
Ye daughters of horses, more fleet than the wind." 

He could have called them '* Daughters of 

asses," if he wished* Diminutives are also of equal 

effect in this art. By the terni dimirtuiive I mean 

whatever renders a thing in appearance, whethet 

l^pd or evil, less than it is in reality. Aristophanes 

has employed these in his ^^ BabykmianSf' where 

)ie m^kes use of mocking ; for, instead of naming 

things in the aggregate, as they are used to ^be— r 

for instance, of the words " gold," " a robe,'* 

^* an injury," •^ a malady," &c. he introduces 

diminutives* Great care, however, must be 

taken not to abuse the adoption of them ; foi" 

which reason it will be right to keep withif]f 

bounds in 4heir application. 



CHAP. III. 
(y Frigid ELOGtJTioK* 

Four circumstances operate in tendering elocu- 
tV)n cold and unimpressive. In the first place^ 

A A a 
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double or compound words ; as, for instance, when 
LycophYtm said, ^' the many-faced heavens^** 
'* the mountain-bearing earth/' &c.* Or, as 
GorgiaSf when he uses the terms '^ true- swearers/* 
and ^* false-swearers/* Alcidamas also, in. ex* 
pressing the furious passion of a man against whom 
he inveighs, says, ^' his fire-lighted eyes;" and 
also, in speaking of the sea, he calls it ^^ the 
azure-cotoured deep/' All such affected terms 
and modes of speaking savour more of poetry than 
of prose, on account of their two-fold construction^ 
The second reason why elocution appears cold, 
is this, when the use of foreign words is resorted 
to. Thus hfcophron^ intimating that Xerxes was 
of immense stature, calls him Pehrion^. In 

* I have not been able to find out two expreinre compound 
vaords in our language for rtwvvfoy and «r|w;c^^Atfro^ Thti 
former term ArisMle quotes from L/c^dtroMj as attributed to a 
certain river, which was difficult of access^ and veiy narrow; 
the second is from Gorgias^ who applies the term to flatterers, as 
if he would call them skilful beggars. 

f This word, though unknown to the AfkeniatUj was used 
among the people of Thessafy. I have omitted an example^- 
which Aristotle brings forward from the same LyofkroMj when 
he calls Seiroit the famous robber who was killed by Theseus^ 
ffimt euriip ; that is, in our language^ a man of pernicious and 
evil habit. Aristotle further quotes as vicious eijpmples from 
AUidamas^ the expression odv^fM, which applies to poetry as 
9i simple diversion or relaxation rf the mind \ the term cm9^bA)«, 
by which he means a transgression; and the word rcOvy/tMn, 
which represents a man so enraged as to be beside himself. We 
have no words which can exactly express those terms to their 
full extent* 
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this respect Alcidamas is particularly reprehen- 
sible. 

In the third place, diction will assume an air 
of frigidity, on account of epithets being used 
which either are too numerous, too high-sound* 
ing, or ill-suited. In poetry, the introduction 
of useless epithets is sometimes allowable, and 
it is even permissible for a versifier to say, 
'^ white milk ;*' but in prose nothing is less per- 
tinent than their application ; and if they be in* 
serted in too great numbers, the defect is so visible, 
that every one will consider it to be poetry. They 
may, however, be sometimes used in prose, for 
they tend much to ennoble the diction, but we 
should be very reserved in using them to excess. ' 

If a discourse be crowded with epithets, and be 
in every other respect perfectly prepared, it must 
yield to extemporaneous language, which is not 
so burdened. The latter may be said to begood^ 
but the former wi^ be absolutely good for no* 
thing. Hence every work of jikidamas is cold 
and disgusting ; for he has this gross defect, that 
he uses epithets, not as a mere seasoning to pro- 
voke the appetite, but as a viand wherewith to sa- 
tiate ; so fond is he of their frequent adoption, of 
selecting those which are long and high-sounding, 
and of employing them unnecessarily. For in- 
stance, not content with simply expressing the 
word sweat J he adds the epithet of nioist. He 
does not say ^* the Isthmian games,'' but, << the 
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Solemnity of the Isthmian games." To express 
the word laws simply would not satisfy him ; he 
terms them " the laws, the queeps of slates.** 
The word race he does nol malce lise of without 
addition, for he calls it ** that impetuous motion 
of the soul which incites to running." S[5eaking 
of the Museum J he adds the words '* of nature/' 
And he never uses the word chagrin j without say- 
ing " the sad chagrin of mind." In place of stat- 
ing that such an orator " ib a graceful speaker/' 
he would say, *^ Tliat man possesses a grace 
which charms the world, diiffusing pleasure and 
Joy throughout the minds of his hearer^." If it 
were necessary to say, *^ tie concealed such a 
thing under some branches,'* Alcidamas would 
add, ^* of the forest trees." He would not say 
•' such a man covered his nakedness," but, '* the 
shamefisl nakedness of his body/' Speaking ojf 
concupiscence^ he incurs an aggravated censure Tor 
the terms by which he expresses it, viz. the coun^ 
ter-rival of the scul [ccvuimMv) ; this l>eing at 
once an useless epithet, and a double word, which 
completely approximates to poetry *. 

All those who affect a poetic style, not only do 
what is gnseemly and unfit for prose, but also 

* The same paucity of double words, which I before re^ 

' marked in our languag/e, leads me to omit in the text another 

vicious example of AUidamoiy viz. respecting the words «f cj{^, 

ike The meauing of the quotation }s this^ *' 911 inundation pf 

yH^xviy without bottom pr b^nll^*" 
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wbttt appeals cold and ridiculcUB. In sayiDg 
more than h requisite^ they also become obscure ^ 
ior it is a maxim, that when a thing is once cleai:i 
all that may be afterwards added can only tend iq 
render it dark and intricate. 

The occasion wherein ^double or compound 
words may be used in prose^ is^ when we fail in 
simple and proper words, to signify our meaning ; 
as also when the composition of the word is natu* 
ral ; as the word " pastime** ^xpenforp/Ssiv}. We 
must not^ however^ use too many, even of this 
kind, as it would then appear a style of poetry, 
not of prose. Double words are purely poeti- 
cal, as may be seen from their great aptitude toi» 
and considerable embellishment of ditbyrambic 
poetry, the style of which is inflated and turbu* 
lent. Foreign words are more suitable to the 
tpic poemy and the efopea ; for the latter is lofty 
and majestic in its aim. Metaphor suits iambic 
and theatrical poetry best. 

The fourth circumstance to be remarked upon 
coldness in meiapAorsy is, when a person does not 
know how to choose them. Th^re are two sorts of 
metaphor which are useless to any subject ; one, 
on account of the ridiculous effect which it pro- 
duces ; for which reason, it is frequently employed 
in comic poetry : and the other, on account of its 
gravity, enters into tragic composition. This 
coldness also will be felt in metaphors, if they be 
obscure, which they certainly will be, if far- 
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80ugbt» as in Gorgias^ who at one time calls cep* 
tain things faU and wartj which kt another time ho 
terms ruddy and high-coloured. In another place 
also the same author says, <^ As you had only 
sown to your shame^ so the harresf which you 
haiFe reaped has been disgraceful to you ;" for all 
this IS too poetic. 

Again, we find Mcidamas daring to call philo-^ 
aophy *^ the fortress and bulwark of the laws ;'' 
and the Odyssey he terms '' the perfect mirror of 
human life*/' Every thing of this description is 
improper for the ends of persuasion, for reasons 
already stated. Gorgiass saying, on the occasion 
of a flying swallow having dunged upon him, 
would certainly have been very good in th^ 
mouth of a serious poet: '^ In truth, Philo^ 
mela^ thou hast not acted with propriety." — 
Had he addressed the object as a mere bird, 
the saying would be of no value, .since there 
was nothing shameful in the action ; whereas the 
contrary was the case, when he spoke as if to a 
woman* This reprimand of the bird was very 
ingenious, as it reverted merely to wh^t it w^ 
before the metamorphosis^ 

* It would seem that Aihtotk had no great regard for this 
AlciJamas^ whom he takes every occasion to put forward, wheie> 
ever censure is to attach* I have Qmitte4 in the text, .for the 
same reason as before, tt^eezaiTiple which ^ijtotU quotes of the 
^ord idv^fAei^ which is now considered by him as a b^d me« 
taphor, having already objected to it as a foreign word. In the 
present sense, jllciJamasS meaning and phrase is this, '« Mbt find* 
ing ?ny thing (ike it in hiii poetry which could sgnusc." 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Images. 

An image^ or comparison^ is a metaphor^ or, 
at leasts nearly one. Thus^ when the poet» re- 
presenting jiciilles, says, '^ He stalks like a lion/* 
it is a simple image ; but, when he says of the 
same hero^ '^ This lion sprung forward^" then it 
is a metaphor. The lion being a strong and coa- » 
rageous animal, and Achilles being principally 
distinguished for those two qualities, for this 
reason, the poet, wishing to show the nature of 
his valour, metaphorically calls him a lion. 

Comparisons are not obnoxious, but are even 
useful in prose; nevertheless, they should not 
be too frequently used, on account of their 
poetical characteristic. Every comparison should 
have the same source with the metaphor, the dif* 
ference between them being only that which we 
have instanced. 

I shall here give a series of examples, il^^ 
lustrative of comparison : and first in Andro-^ 
iiofi's raillery against IdrUus; for, be said, 
** that he resembled a chained mastiff, who has 
broken loose, and bites every one in his way ; as 
J4rUus,** he said, << since his imprisonment, is 
become so morose, that he attacks the whole 
world." 
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Theodamas compared Archidamus^ though he 
was deeply versed in geometry, to Euxinus^ who 
knew nothing of it ; and thb he did, in order 
to show, *' that hoth resembled each other so 
much in villainy and deformity, as that they 
might be mistaken one for the other.'* The man- 
lier of making this comparison was so just, (hat 
it could even be reversed, and it would theik 
stand true: ^' that ArchiJamus was a second 
Etdxinus, with the difference of being learned in 
geometiy ; and that, in proportion, Euxinus waa 
ibother Archidcnnusy save that he was no geo* 
toielrician/^ 

Plato^ in his Republic, speaking of those who, 
to gratify their vengeance, despoil the dead, 
compares them with **dog8 who bite the stones, 
without attempting atiy thing against the persons 
who have thrown them/* And, in another part, 
upon the subject of a popular form of govern* 
inent, he compares the people, in such a case, 
lo ** a pilot, of strong and robust constitution, birt 
who is hard of hearing/* We cannot omit 
what he says against versification, when he 
compares the beauty of verse to that clearness 
of countenance which renders a face agreeable, 
though of itself not handsome. " For,** says 
tie, ^' no sooner has this clearness of complexion 
vanished, than all traces of the same counte- 
nance vanish also. %o it is with verses, if yon 



tafce away that nuiiiber and jttfttiieBS tof prbpbr- 
tion, Which render them agreeable as tfai^ art/* 

Pericles^ cooifiarison against the Satmahs is 
equally remarkable* He said^ <' that thiey re^ 
sembted little children, ^o cry wbto they ard 
desired to eat, and yet take what is given^ tbem/' 
We may also ndte what he said against the Bm^- 
tians^ on account bf their ftreqtient disputes, and 
internal contests: ^^ that they were like those 
descriptions of the Oak, which if ktaocked onie 
against the other^ both will break in pieces/' 

Demosthenesy in time of war, perdeiving thai 
the jithenians invariably rejected the good ad^ 
vice which was given them, compared them with 
^^ persons who cannot go to sea, or endure the 
Agitation of a vessel, without feeling inclined td 
vomit." 

Democratesy exposing the evil designs of the 
orators, in misleading the people, compared 
them to nurses, who, under the pretence of pre- 
paring better the aliment which they have to give 
their nurslings, suck it so completely, as that, 
when they draw it from their mouths, nothing is 
left but the spittle with which they have be- 
smeared it. And, finally, Antisthenes compared 
Cephisodotus in prison^ to incense ; ^^ for, as the 
latter, while burning, gives a grateful odour, so 
he, being every day in a state of decline, every 
person felt vrejoiced at it, as he was a man no- 
torious for his depravity.'^ 
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> . Every one of these examples may be equally 
employed* as an image or as a metaphor ; whence 
it follows^ that whatever is well received as a 
metaphor, will also as a comparison; aS the 
latter iis nothing more than the former,, except 
that it ought to be accompanied by soitie reason. 

No metaphor which is founded upon analogy 
can be good without observing these two con* 
ditions : first, that it may be possible to reverse 
it, and that the terms transposed on either side 
will equally answer : secondly, it should be 
founded upon things of the same nature and 
kind. For instance, if it be true to say *, *^ that 
old age is the winter of life,*' for the same rea- 
son it may be said of winter, ^' that it is the old 
age of the year." And if it can be said, ** that 
Bacchus*s bowl is his buckler," by the same 
analogy, Mars's buckler might be denominated 
his bowl. 

Such then are the usual component parts of 
a discourse. 

* This hypothetic premise is added to explain the text 
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CHAP. V. 

Of pure and correct Elocution. 

The principal basis of elocution consists in 
speaking one's native language with purity. 
This depends on five things : firsts on being ac- 
quainted with the appropriate disposition, and 
natural arrangement^ of conjunciions and particles^ 
putting those which should precede, and those 
which should follow, in their proper places. 

For instance : although will require after it the 
word nevertheless \ znd but if will require the 
same disposition of the particle then. Respecting 
those conjunctions, it is, however, to be ob* 
^erved^ that, in order to render them perfectly re- 
spondent, they must be so disposed as not to 
embarrass the mind, nor deprive it of the capacity 
of remembering the firsts when we come to the 
second. To this end then, we should take care 
that they be not too distant from each other ; and 
whenever any are found, which necessarily fol- 
low each other, we should not insert others, be- 
tween any two, which may destroy their con- 
nexion ; there are very few occasions where such 
an insertion can well take place. It would be 
incorrect to say, *^ But for my part, so soon as 
he told me so ; for Cleon arrived thereupon, who 
conjured me and intreated that I would imm^ 
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diately come. I then set out, and went off with 
them.'* 

In this example many conjunctions are inter- 
posed before we come to what is looked for; 
and which should follow the first one : so that, 
be the interpoaitton never so little between the 
latter part of the sentence and the first, the 
matter would be completely obscured. 

The second thing to be observed is an adhe-> 
l^nce to proper words, and to avoid circumh04^ 
tion. 

Thirdly, we must avoid ambiguity, and what* 
ever can induce an equivocal appearance, un- 
less we set out with the design of adopting it for 
some particular end ; as they commonly do, who 
have nothing to say, yet wish to make it be 
thought that they say something. Persons of 
this description never fail in using circumlocu- 
tion and equivocal phraseology: among them 
may be placed Empedochs. 

Nothing is more appropriate to deception than 
(the use of circuitous words, when there are se* 
veral ; as the same thing happens to the hearer, 
which we see happen with most of those who 
consult a soothsayer, and take for truth what- 
ever is equivocal, or bears a double sen^ ; wit- 
ness Crmsus^ to whom the oracle said, *' Crcssus 
having passed Halys^ must lose a great empire/' 

Not only do soothsayers make use of equivocal 
^nesse, but also of general terms ; to the end 
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that^ if tbey he ini8takisn» their fiiult will appear 
less considerable. If a man play at the gaipe of 
9dd and iven, he will certainly fail less in always 
answering odd or even, than if he were to at* 
tempt telling the precise nuo^ber. So with pte^ 
dictions, there is much greater certainty in saying 
generally, <f that such a thing will happen,'* thaa 
in marking the precise time when* For thia 
reason, soothsayers never confine themselves tp 
circumstances ; and, in none of their prediction^ 
do they assign when. 

The fourth point to be observed towards pur 
rity of language* is what Frolagoras teaches re^ 
specting the ganders of nouns, which he dividea 
into mascuUm^ f^miprnt and neuter. Herein 
we must be very circumspect, so as to apply 
each gender properly* For instance, in speak> 
ing pf a female, we should put every thing 
which has a relation to her in the feminine 
gender. Thus we, should say, *^ This woman 
having arrived, she stopped soqoe tioie to chat, 
and then she went away,'* and not '^ he went 
away iT as the word wonian, to which the re* 
ference is made, is -of the feminine gender* 

Fifthly^ we should attend to the number ; whe- 
ther pne, twp^ or more persons be spoken of. 
In a- word, we should observe the construction 
pf the singuJar^ dual^ and flural numbers* 
Thu9, in faking pf several^ we should say. 
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<^ No sooAer did they return than they beat mc/ 
and not " he beat me/* 

Generally speaking, whatever is committed 
to writing, ought to be easily read and easily 
pronounced ; which is a matter dependent upon 
these observations. Now, this cannot be the 
case, if there be too many conjunctions, or if the 
punctuation be difficult to make out, as in the 
works of Heraclitus; in reading which there is 
no small intricacy in marking the punctuation, 
because, very frequently, one cannot tell whe^ 
ther to refer to what goes before or after ; for in- 
stance, the very commencement of his book^ 
where he thus speaks : ^^ But of this divine rea^ 
son, which subsists always, men are incapable. ** 
Now it is herein impossible to tell to what the 
word always refers, or whether it be before or 
after it that the comma should be placed. 

Another very great fault in elocution, and 
which indeed is a solecism, is, when, instead of 
a word which ought equally to agree with two 
others of a difierent meaning, we insert a word 
which does not accord with both, or does so 
only wfth one; for instance; it would be in- 
congruous to make the word '' see'* equally 
referable to sound and colour ; for, it is not a 
term which is common to both. 

Upon the whole, what renders diction obscure 
is, when we have several interpositions to make^ 
and the first meaning which has been commenced 
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cannot be understood^ if what is dependent 
upon it be not put as a consequence^ to watt 
the insertion of the lattet till all those interpo* 
sitions have taken place: for example, thert 
would be a gre^t deal of obscurity in the ifoUow* 
ing expression : 

'^ For my part, my determination was, as 
soon as I should have told such and such things 
to a certain person, and that I should have made 
him comprehend that matters stood soj to retire 
at the same moment,' and betake myself to my 
journey/* It would be much clearer thus : 

*^ But for my part, I determined to set out on 
my journey, as soon as I should have conyeFsed 
with such a person upon certain affairs^ and 
should have made him understand how matters 



were/' 



CHAP. VL 

Of the TUEcin Styie, or Bombast. 

What contributes to this, in the first place, is, 
taking , the definition, instead of the simple 
word; for instance, instead of 'the word cirde^ 
if we were to say, *^ a surface on all sides equally 
distant from its centre/* On the other hand, in 

y B 
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order to make the diction close and abridged, we 
should use the simple word instead of the defi- 
nition. This latter address may be used when- 
ever a thing is neither becoming nor proper to 
be said ; for, if the definition cannot be given 
without expressing something indecent, the 
simple word must be resorted to ) and, if the 
latter be improper, we must go to the definition. 
A second method whereby diction may be in-> 
flated, is by using metaphors and epithets; taking 
good care, however, that it savour not of poetry. 
We may also accomplish this style by making 
several of one individual thing; or, in other 
words, using the plural instead of the singular 
pumber, as the poets commonly do. For, 
though there be but one sea -port in that district, 
9 poet would not hesitate to say, 

^* In the ports of Ackaia^* 

Or, in the same manner, of one single letter, 

<* These letters full of sorrow and complaint *." 

Another secret whereby diction may be in-r 
^ated; arises from the separation, by means of 
^n article which is repeated, of two words whicli 

* Riceohoni follows Lampridiui in the interpretation which he 
gives to this line; I have, however, in compliance with the 
best translators, adhered to the niannef in which Ficimus has 
rendered it. 
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should be joined, and put one after the other ; 
for instance : instead of saying all at once, '^ of 
our servant,'* to repeat thus, " of the servant 
of Our bouse/* 

In order to abridge, we roust adopt the contrary 
method. This style of diction may be equally 
attained by the use of conjunctions; their omis- 
sion will serve the purposes of abridgment ; 
bearing in mind, however, that, in this case, 
the matter does not appear loose and uncon* 
nected. Making use of the conjunction, we 
might say thus: '* After that 1 had arrived, and 
that I had spoken to him/* Omitting it, it 
would run thus: ** When I had arrived, I spoke 
to him/' The turgid style may also be attained, 
by adopting Antimachus method : namely, in 
speaking of a thing, to express some quality 
which it has not ; as in his praises oiTmmessus^ a 
small mountain of Bceotia : 

^ A certain little mountain there you '11 find, 
Which standi the shock and blast of vrtt^ wind *•*' 

Things taken in this manner, may be carried 
to an infinity. So far convenient is this, that it 
equally serves for both sides of a question, and 
may be employed upon bad as well as upon good 

* The original is herein defective ; iox^ it docs not give the 
remaining part of this example, which is that necessary to 
show th^ application of Aristotle s method* 
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subjects. HencCi in fact, the poet-s have invented 
so many sorts of epithets and negative terms, as, 
ivben mentioning a vocal concert, they call it 
tnelosy achordon, alyron; which means a cancer i 
wherein neiiher lutes^ nor any other string instru- 
ments are used\ for this simply marks privation. 
^However, though negative terms lay down no- 
thing of themselves, yet they are not the less to 
be esteemed in metaphors founded upon analogy *. 

* It beooroes unavoidable to ttrlke out firom . the text the ex* 
ample which AristotU adduces of those negative terms lie has 
nleotioned to be in such esteem, when they contain an analogical 
metaphor. The example is this ; as if it were to be said of a 
trumpet^ that it is to iiM^ /aiXo;. In order to make this under- 
stood, I presuppose the reader's acquaintance with ffporiim 
and analogy. Ikying down, then, on one side, the terms, 
trumpet and its svund^ which has no proper name; and on the 
oth'-r, the tprm lute^ which the Greeks call lyra^ and that of its 
harmMyy which is distingqished by the appellation of melos : as 
these terms are analogical, the same relation which will be be- 
tween the \outtJ of the trumpet and the instrument itself; the 
same there will be between the iute and its harm<my called mehs. 
It consequently follows, that each of those terms may be red* 
procally transferred from one to the other; that is, it may be 
permitted to attribute, metaphorically, to the trumpet, the name 
mclos^ as has been done by the poet cited by Aristoik. But, 
as mehs expresses something too sweet to be said so absolutely, 
with respect to the trumpet ; the same poet, wishing to mode- 
rate this boldness of phrase, and to temper his metaphor, has 
made use of the word alyrmi^ a negative term, in order to cor- 
rect what would otherwise seem a license of phrase. Now, 
this term of itself implies nothing positive, ^nd only aerv^ t9 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Diction appropriate to the Subject. 

In order to acquire this species of diction, three 
things are necessary : '^ that it be pathetic ;*' 
*' make known the manners of the speaker;" and 
'* be proportioned to the ma^er which is treated 
of." 

The diction will be proportioned to the subject^ 
if the latter^ being grand and noble, be not de- 
based^ by a meanness of expression ; or if the sub- 
ject, being low and common, is not assisted by 
grave and majestic language ; and, finally, if a 
word, being simple and of trivial signification, be 
not bedizened with ornament, since that would 
approach comedy. This has frequently been done 
by C/eopion, who expresses 1hio§s in such a man* 
ner, that what he says is just as if a person 
speaking of figs, should call them venerable. 

Diction will be /tfM^//V, if, upon the subject of 
an offence, or an injury received, the discourse 
appears to come from an impassioned man \ or 

show, that when the word melos is attributed to the trumpet^ it is 
not to be imagined that its harmony is so sweet or so delicate, as 
that of the lute. Hence arises the freedom which Aristotle 
reaiarks, as ippxif^og from analogy. 
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if, in mentioning an impiefy or an indecent ac- 
tion, the speaker seemingly does so with aversion 
and regret : or, again, if the subject be some good 
and distinguished action, provided the orator tes- 
tify his extreme joy and delight therein ; or, 
when the matter is sorrowful and worthy of com- 
passion, if the discourse itself be sad, and at- 
tended with a certain humility ; and so with re- 
gard to every other passion. 

Diction also which is adapted to the subject, 
tends not a little towards persuasion, because 
the mind, being thus deceived, immediately en- 
ters into this false reasoning, ^* That what b said 
is actually true ;** as all those who are affected 
by the same passions never say things otherwise. 
Hence it follows, that though there be nothing 
but fiction in all which has been said^ yet the 
thing appears so true, that the assertion is not 
doubted. To thia may be added, the self-weak- 
ness of the hearer, who cannot listen to what an 
impassioned person says, without, at the same 
time, experiencing and feelingsomethingof his pas- 
sion, even though what he says should be of little 
consequence. Hence the reason why we perceive 
so many people incessantly agitated and troubled 
even by the violence of a storm, or of some other 
noise. 

Diction will be expressive of the speaker^s 
manners when be attaches himself to certain ^tgns 
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by which they may be known. It is to be ob'^ 
served, that every descripiion of persons, and every 
habit, affects a certain cast of character in speak* 
ing, which is always attendant on them. By de^ 
scripiion I mean to imply the difference of age^ 
seXy and nation ; of the former, if the speaker be 
a child, a grown or an old man ; of the second^ 
if the person be a man or woman ; of the latter^ 
whether the speaker be a Lacedemonian or a 
Thessalian. By habit^ I suppose whatever dis- 
tinguishes every individual, with regard to the 
manner in which he lives.. Every habit does not 
cause a difference in men's lives, or a change in 
their manners. If, then^ a person knows how to 
make a right choice of the particular and appro-" 
priate terms for each habit, the discourse will 
certainly bear the character I have said, and will 
make known the manners of the speaker. The 
language of the peasantry and that of the literati 
is widely different: in fact, if two persons of these 
classes were to speak upon the same subject, they 
would neither say (he same things, rfbr make use 
of the same manner. 

Another particularly impressive mode of ad« 
dress, is that which, in the present day, is so com-^ 
monly and even eagerly read in the works of those 
who write upon questions turning on the re^ 
ception of some doubtful proposition : for in-, 
stance^ when such persons say, ^* Who is soig-^ 
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fioraoi as not to know thai ? Is k not a thing 
known to the whole world ?^ for, the reader who 
is self-opinionated, and would htash at avowing his 
ignorance, immediately ranges himself under your 
banner, so as to avoid being the only person who 
seems ignorant of what he believes every one else 
to know. In re^ct to the time when it will be 
proper to use this, or not ; it is, in common with all 
other descriptions of rhetorical address^ entirely 
ft matter of judgment. 

If any hyperbole or excess is discovered in 
what has been said, the remedy is shcHt, and is 
commonly applied. In this case, the orator most 
blame himself, and take the censure of his own 
feeling, as by any other means he may make 
himself believed. Another observation to be 
made is, as to things which should be propw- 
tioned, and which require some sort of uni- 
formity, not to be quite so exact throughout in 
them; this is a method which considerably 
contributes to deceive the hearer : for example, 
if the words used be rough or harsh, to provide 
that there shall not be remarked either in the 
countenance, voice, or any part of our action, 
any thing which we know to be conformable or 
entirely corresponding with this harshness; for, 
such an affectation would be immediately dis- 
covered. But if, on the other hand, we take np 
one and omit the other, then the artifice will be 



concealed, and yet we sball be sure to prodix^e 
the same effect. We must however be cautious^ 
how we fall into the extreme of coarseness ; for, 
if any person were so injudicious as to pronounce 
harshly that which should be smoothly pro* 
nounced^ or vice versa, undoubtedly there would 
be nbthing more depraved, nor less calculated 
for persuasion. 

fn impassioned speaking, it is permissible to 
make use of all sorts of terms, whether epithets, 
compounds, even numerously, and also sometimes 
foreign words. The reason is, that a man under 
the influence of passion is easily pardoned for 
having represented things greater than they ar^ 
or, on account of some trifling offence received, 
for having used extraordinary words, such as 
Peloriofij a word foreign to Afhens^ or Ourano-' 
mekes^ a double word, which means enormous^ 
terrific, or heaven*scaling. This license is also 
permitted when the orator has made himself per- 
fect mtister of his hearers' minds, and has, as it 

« 

were, transported them beside themselves, lyhe- 
ttier by the praises he may have lavished on them, 
by the force of an invective, in the midst of his 
passicm, or in the gladness and agitation of an 
affection which urges him forward. 

For instance, what has been said by Isocrates 
towards the end of his Panegyric; ^^ Gentlemen, 
in your opinion^ where does glory or reputation 
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consist ? &c." And in another place he says^ 
"Those who for the safety and honour of their 
country, have voluntarily suffered, &c/* In fact, 
every person who indulges in the transports of 
passion is accustomed to this mode of speaking, 
and usually causes the hearer to participate in his 
feelings. Hence, its peculiar propriety for poetic 
composition, which is, as it were, divine, and above 
the ordinary standard. These modes of speaking 
may either be seriously employed, or turned into 
ironical raillery, which is the use made of them 
by Gargiasy and by Plato in his Phadra. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Of Number. 

With respect to the form and turn of prosaic 
diction, it need not be measured by exact num- 
bers like verse; nor yet should they be wholly 
neglected. The first case, besides giving the ap- 
pearance of study, is apt to divert the attention^ 
as the number would in fact be the only thing 
thought of, and the mind would be constantly 
on the watch for the return of the same cadence^ 
as may be observed in the conduct of boys who 
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attend the manumission of a slave. So soon as 
the herald has repeated, for any continuation, 
the name of the freed man's patron, for instance, 
Cleotiy the boys are so regularly attentive to the 
return of that sound, that they anticipate the he- 
raid. 

In the second place, it would be vague and in- 
definite to observe no number ; for, if prosaic 
diction be not limited in some manner, there is 
nothing so disagreeable, so confused, and so dif- 
ficult of comprehension. 

The number peculiar to prose, is that which is 
called rythmus^ of which verses are a kind of 
detached portions. Prose must not abound in 
numbers, nor be too scrupulously confined to 
them, as it would, in such a case, be rather de* 
serving the name of poetry. 

There are different kinds of numbers: first, the 
heroic J which is sonorous and grand, and ought 
to be harmonious : secondly, the iambic^ which is 
the measure of ordinary language ; hcjpce, in 
common conversation, we frequently utter iambic 
verses. This is not, however, by any means pro- 
per for fine prose, on account of its humility. 
Thirdly, the trochaus^ whidh is only fit for the 
dance ; this may be proved by the sportive and 
frolicksome measure of tetrameter verses com- 
posed oi trochees. T^t fourth is the^^r^//, which has 
only been in use since the time of Trasymachus, and 
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was, till lately, icarcely understood. It is a 
numlier which should immediately follow the two 
first of which we have spoken, because its pro- 
portion * if as three to two ; whereas the heroic^ 
which comprises the spondee and dactjl, is only 
as one to one ; and the proportion of the iambus 
and irocheij which are both of the same value, is 
that of two to one. So that there can remain no 
more than the prc^rtion of two and a half; 
which proportion is properly what we understand 
by the term Paean. All other numbers should 

* Here proportion means the relation to time, observed in 
each number. By //Wis to be understood, the short syllable; 
two of which are equivalent to a long one. Aristotle herein re- 
marks three proportions of metre; first, that of the paeani which 
is of three to two ; for, every pa?an is composed of one long and 
three short syllables, which is the propoition denominated by 
Cicero ratio sesquijklex^ or sesquialtera ; i. e. of two and a half. 
The second is that of the heroic number, which is simply as one 
to one, and is by Cicero termed fiar ad par ^ on account of there 
being as much on one side as on the other ; whether the propor- 
tion be really such as in the spondee^ when the relation lies be* 
tween one long syllable and another, or equivalently so, as in the 
dactyl, where the proportion is between one long and two short 
syllables. The third prtiportion, which is of two to one, is called 
by Cicno duplex^- and is that which opposes a long to a short 
syllable, *as is the case in the bmbus and trochee. 

CicEt. Lik. de Orat. ad BriU* 

With regard to what Aristotle says of the trochee being no- 
thing more than a dancing measure, he applies to it the term 
wi^Kixirt^f^ which is derived from xo^a{, a word implying a 
lascivious dance. Our language does not measure its prose by ' 
any other standard than that of the ear. 
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be rgex^tedy and the psean be alone retained in 
prose, because it is the only number which is 
least adapted to verse, and which cannot even 
enter into poetry. 

if a person would x:onceal the artifice and pre* 
paration of his language, he should employ this 
description of number. At the present day we 
use only one sort of paean, and this at the com- 
mencement of a period ; this is not, however, suf- 
ficient, as the end should >not resemble the be- 
ginning of a period. There ought then to be s 
two sorts of pasan, and both opposite ; the first 
to be always placed at the beginning of a period, 
as is the present usage ; of this description the 
first syllable should be long, and the three last 
short ; as 

ZkM?ayeyis '^^'^ Auhmcv, &C. 



cioui-«u Qon 



<* Whether the oame of Delian please thee best, 
Or Lycian Phcehu pleases most thy ear."- 

Xfucrsoxiiioc SKMTi vcou Afos^ &c. 

<* God of the golden hair, and son of Jove," 

The second kind of psean, on the contrary, 
should have the three first syllables short, and the 
last long t thus, 

^ The i^rniing night oVrdiadow'd earth and tea." 
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This is the kind which should be placed at the 
end of a period ; for^ as the short syllable is of 
itself imperfect, and ends too soon, it would give 
a crippled ^r to the discourse ; so that, in order 
to be correct^ we should cot the period by a long 
pliable, which would leave no doubt as to its 
termination ; and this, without obserring punc- 
tuation, or the order which is kept in written lan«> 
guage, but merely the number and cadence. 



CHAP. IX. 

Elocittion. 

Diction must either be unconfined and jflowing 
in one continued connexion, as the anaboia, and 
the long train to be met in dithyrambic poetry ; 
or be limited within certain bounds like the an- 
listrophe of the old poets. The first is ancient, 
and may be even met with in Herodotus j who thus 
begins his History : ^' This is an historical expo- 
sition composed by Herodotus^ a native of Thu^ 
rium.^y &c.*' Formerly, no other kind of diction 

f Demetrius asserts, that Herodotus was bom in Halicarnasstu : 
Plutareh resolves the difficulty in his *' Book of Exile,*' when 
he says, ** He was really a native of Halicamassus^ but quitted 
that place with some others, and took up his abode at Tkftrium, 
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than this was used ; it is at present^ however, ex- 
ploded. 

Gmhnued Miction is that which does not of itself 
end, except the subject which it expresses, ends 
also. Now, nothing can be more tedious and 
disagreeable than this, because all men, upon 
every occasion, are desirous of seeing an end to 
a thing. Hence, prize-racers, when they come 
to a turning, and lose sight of the goal, seem 
suddenly weak and breathless, which they were 
not, as long as they had the winning-post in 
view. The same will apply to continued diction. 

Limited elocution^ on the contrary, consisls of 
periods. By period, I mean that style of diction, 
which in itself has a beginning and an end, and 
which may appear great to the sight, without 
causing any uneasiness to the mind. This is not 
only pleasing, but also easily understood. It is 
pleasing, because the uneasiness, created by there 
being no end, does not exist, and because, on 
account of the finished sense, the hearer believes 
that he carries with him something of what has 
been said. It is easily understood, because it is 
easily retained, for there is no period without 
number ; and number, of all things, is that which 
is best retained. This is the reason why a person 
sooner recollects verse than prose, because the 
numbers are precise, as being the standard of 
measure. We should take good care that the 
period terminate in sense as well as in number. 
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and not act^ as Eurifides did^ by suddenly and 
improperly breaking in upon the sense^ as in the 
following line : 

** It 16 Uuit C^fyAi^ n tottotty tf PiUptmmsus.*^ 

Now^ a Case might occur, wherein, on account 
of having so improperly cut the period, a mean- 
ing may be drawn quite opposite to that of the 
author ; as in the verse we have quoted, which 
gives room to suppose that CafyJon was a town of 
Pelvp^rmtsus, whereas, in fact^'it was situate in 

Periods. 

There are two kinds of those, the one eomfased 
cf tumhrs, and the -other simple. The former 
may be termed, '^ a sort of finished elocution 
perfect in the sense, distinct in its parts, and easy 
of pronunciation, even in a breath/' And it is not 
only easy of pronunciation, because it has parts, or 
because it is divided as the vicious period of whidi 
we have spoken, might equally be ; but because 
of its being taken entire and in its thorough 
extent. 

By fiumher^ I mean one of the parts of a period. 
A simple period is that which has but one member. 
As to the precise measure of a period and its 
numbers, they must neither be too ^ort nor too 
long ; for, the former case would be embarrassing 
to the hearer, by stopping him at every step, as 
he expects to go farther, and to find that length 
which was first portrayed to him. If the con* 
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trary happen^ it will be the same as if a stone 
which is thrown, meets, in its progress, something 
against which it is broken. On the other hand, 
if a period be too long, it is tedious and perplex- 
ing ; for it is here, as in a promenade, with com* 
pany, when those who wish to walk further quit 
the rest, who permit them to proceed. So it is 
with periods, when they are so long as to be takea 
rather for an entire discourse, than a simple pe- 
riod. Besides, nothing is more like those tedious 
anaholas of which'we have spoken. With respect 
to persons who affect such length, the same rail- 
lery may be applied as was used by DemocrUus of 
Chios against Melanippides^ who, instead of anti- 
strophesy composed those long anaboJas, or prolongs 
ations of the dithyrambic poets. This raillery 
was founded upon the two following sententious 
lines of Hesiod: 

** He does himself HI, who does ill towards others } 
But tvery bad couosei is jDuch worse for its author." 

Democritus thus turned them to his purpose : 

^ Me does himself ill, who does ill towards others ; 
But a long prolongation is much worse for its author/' 

The same observations will apply to those who 
make the members of a period too long ; and it 
will be still worse to make them too short ; as 
Ibey cannot, in such cases, be called periods, be« 

c c 
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cause they pass away so quickly^ as .to leare the 
kearer no time for recollection* 

The period composed of several members^ is of 
more than one kind : some are content with hay* 
ing those members distinct in themselves and un- 
opposed ; and others will have them opposite. 
Of the former, class, the following may serve as 
an instance : 

^* I have often internally admired as well those 
who have originated such grand and illustrious 
assemblies, as those who have instituted such 
celebrated games and bodily exercises/* 

The second class arises from a contrary being 
opposed to its contrary in both members; or 
when the same thing is joined with two contra- 
ries at once; as for instance: '* They have equally 
profited by one and the other; both by those who 
have staid behind^ and those who have followed 
them : by the latter, because ihey have made 
them acquire more properly than they had at 
home ; and by the former, because they have left 
sufRcient for an easy subsistence to themselves and 
their families." Herein is an opposition through- 
out all the members, because the word stqyxs 
cotitrary to the word folkwy and sufficient is op- 
posite to more. The following also may serve as 
an example : *^ So that they have fully satisfied 
all ; both those who only thought of hoarding 
up, as well as those who wished to enjoy what 
they possessed." There is an equal contrariety in 
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these two members^ between the words *' hoard*' 
and ^* enjoy/' It may not be amiss to subjoin 
the following series of similar instances: ^' It 
frequently happens in such cases, tl^at persons of 
the best understanding are the most unfortunate; 
and. that the stupid are successful." " At first 
(hey maintained themselves in their country, by 
their valour, which is the glory of the brave, and 
shortly after, they made themselves masters of the 
sea/' The following applies to the power of 
Xerxes: ** But what is surprising is, that he 
sailed over land, and marched bis troops with dry 
feet over the sea, whilst his vesseU covered the 
entire Helksptrnt^ and pierced through Mount 
Athos^ ^* How is it to be reconciled, that people 
whom nature has made citizens of the same place^ 
should be driven from it by the law V* '^ Some 
have miserably perished, and others have been 
saved but with shame/' << Is it not shameful, 
that, in particular, we should use the barbarians 
as slaves? and that, in general, we see a great 
number of our allies, Greeks like ourselves, made 
the slaves of these barbarians V " They will 
either have them living, or will not abandon 
them except in death/* Or finally, as was said 
in full court against Pitolaus and Lycophrony 
^' When these persons were in their own coun- 
try, they sold you ; but since they have come tp 
live among us, they have sold themselves/' AU 

€ c a 
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these examples are illustrative of opposition be-* 
tween the members of a period. 

This^ manner of elocution is so far agreeable, 
thatj though contraries are well known of them- 
selves, yet they are better known when op- 
posed to each other. In such a case what is 
said has a kind of syllogistic appearance, and the 
more so, because the elenchus which is the syllo« 
gism used in refuting, places its entire forU iii 
collecting towards the consequence, those things 
in which there is a contrariety or opposition. This 
opposition may be properly styled antithesis. 

Respecting any other method of forming pe- 
riods, it wholly consists, either in composing the 
period of equal members, which is called parisasis, 
or in making the extremes of each member re* 
5emble each other in termination, which is called 
paromcsosls. The latter happens in two ways, for 
this resemblance must either be in the beginning 
of each member, or solely at the end. If it be 
in the beginning, the entire words must be alike; 
and if in the end, it will be sufficient that tha 
last syllables resemble each other; or that a noun 
be put in divers cases, or the same word be re- 
peated : as an example of this resemblance in 
the commencement of the member, the follow-^ 
ing saying applied to an avaricious epicure, will 
serve: 
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•• The measure of the price took away the 
pleasure of the taste •/' 

The resemblance in the end of periodical mem? 
bers, sufficiently explains itself *(*• With respect 
to the repetition of a noun in various cases^ it isf 
as if we should say : 

'^ The most becoming occupations are not aU 
ways the greatest occupations J," 

The following is an example of the same word 
repeated : 

'* For your part^ as long as this poor aian 

* The Grgek is, 

*' 'Aypoip IXaSa ifyov Wfltp* avrhJ* 

•* Agrum acccpit aegrum ab ipso." . 
•' He got bad land from him/' 

The second example, which I cannot render so as to meet the 
ear in the manner designed by the author, is taken from Homer \ 
htprrt' IwiTiono, &c. '* Placati donis, pacatique ore fuerunt ;** 
** They were not only appeased by words, but pleased by pre- 
sents/' This method of forming periods is peculiar to the 
Greei and Latin* 

f I have omitted two examples, bMrase, though they are 
easily rendered in the manner requisite, yet it is not the genius 
of our language to rhime in prose. The first of these aiamples, 
Mc v9Way, &c. conveys the following meaning : ** It was not 
believed that he was really the father, although it was supposed, 
that, if it were not for him, thrchild would pot have come into 
the world." The second, w vTaWcut ^povr/Vi, &c, ^* They had 4 
sufficient portion of chagrin, but very little hope." 

X The Greek example, «{iof Sk r«uiiytti x^i^^x^* &c. conveyt 
this sense : ** You wish to pass for a man of skill, and desire 
that great honours should be paid you, yet you are but a foo| 
and a scoundrel." 

c c ^ 
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livedt you always spoke ill of him ; and now that 
he is dead, you betake yourself to writing ill of 
him." There is nothing to prevent a period con- 
taining altogether, equality of members, antithe« 
sis, and resemblance of termination. As to what 
regards the commencement of every period, we 
have precisely treated of it in our books apon 
Theodectes* rhetoric. 

It is to be observed, that there are false as well 
as true antitheses, witness Eficbarmus, when bo 
says: 
'* At one time we were together, 
^? And at pnc time I was with thcpi." 



I I.. .Ui 



CHAP. X. 

Ti^ Method, of saying Things in a sfrightly and 

f leasing Manner. 

To attain ibis address, there is need either of 
geniqs or of long-tried practice. Rhetoric, how- 
pver, teaches and affords the means to do it ap- 
propriately. It being fundamentally supposed, 
^* That to learn with facility, is a thing which na-r 
turally pleases the whole world ;*' as words have 
l>een instituted to copvey some mpaningjf it fol- 
Ipw? tb^t the descriptioq (>f words, which giv« 
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some new knowledge to the mind, and teaches 
what it did not before know, must be particu- 
larly pleasing. Hence I infer, that foreign words 
cannot absolutely be considered in this quality, 
as not being sufficiently known of themselves ; 
neither can proper words, because they teach no- 
thing new. Metaphor i however, possesses the ad- 
vantage of producing this effect. 

If a man, speaking of old age, should meta- 
phorically call it straw ; the latter word would 
convey to our mind, something of which we were 
ignorant, as it would make known to us two 
things in their kind, and by the properties com- 
mon to both. The words straw apd old age arc 
both said of a thing, the flower of which has 
passed away, and which no longer possesses its 
. former vigour or beauty. Poetic images and 
comparisons are productive of this effect; because 
a well-timed comparison possesses much grace 
and sprightliness ; for, as was already observed, 
every comparison is of itself a metaphor; the 
only difference being some addition which gives 
the former characteristic. This is the reason why 
comparison is not so pleasing as metaphor, be- 
cause it retards the attention longer, and has the 
defect of never telling what a thing is, but what 
it is like ; which is not the object of the mind's 
research, nor that which we desire to know. 

From what has been said, it follows, that na 
one can make any show of those superficial en- 

c c 4 
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tbymems which are known to the whole world, 
and which need no research, nor of those which, 
when delivered, are not understood. On the 
contrary, he should take pleasure in such as with- 
out any, or at least with very little delay to the 
mind, imprint their comprehension ; though it 
were not a knowledge which we had before. 

As to what purely concerns the though and 
meaning of enthymcms, what we have said, is 
the method of rendering them pleasing and es- 
timable in a superior degree to others. Tlie grace 
of their expression depends upon three points; 
first, upon figure^ if they contain antithesis; for 
example : " That which was a peace to all others^ 
those people regarded as the finest opportunity of 
making war on them in particular." In this ex- 
ample, the word peace is opposed to that of war. 

In the second place, this grace may be met in 
words, if metaphorically arranged, provided such 
metaphor be neither too far sought, bjccause it 
would then be difficult to be understood; nor too 
common, as it would cease to affect. Finally, a 
grace is observable when the diction is energeticy 
and sets the thing before our eyes ; for whatever 
is represented in action, is much better seen, and 
affects much more than what is not acted. 

In order to give spirit to what is said, three 
things are requisite : metaphor^ antithesis^ and ener^ 
gy^ otherwise fainting. However, as there arc 
four sorts o^ metaphors, it will be proper to se? 
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lect ihose ^hich are analogical; as being tbo 
finest, and in the greatest esteem. Of this qua- 
lity is Pericles s metaphor : " That the loss of so 
many valiant youths in the last battle^ was as 
serious to the state as the retrenchment of spring 
would be to the year :'* or^ as Sepiineus said in 
favour of the Lacedemonians y in order to preserve 
their city, ^^ That such a wrpng should not be 
done as to deprive Greece of an eye/* The 
same spirit is to be observed in Cephisodotus*^ re- 
mark upon Chares^ whom he saw endeavouring 
strenuously to render up an account of his admi« 
nistration to the Athenians^ though the Olynlhtoii 
war yet continued: not. being able to en« 
dure such injustice, he spoke thus : <^ That it was 
a fine time, situated as affairs were; and keeping 
the people as if in a furnace ;{;, to wish for an op* 
portunity of making up that account \* or, as the 
same orator said when he wished to incite the 
Athenians to pass into Euhcea for the purpose of 
forage, ^' That the decree of MiUiades must pro- 
duce its effect." A similar metaphor is that of 
Iphicrates, when the Athenians contluded a peace 

X The beauty of the metaphor consists in this point, that as 
people, shut up in a furnsice, give themselves little trouble about 
any thing else than their means of escaping, so the people of 
Athens^ embarrassed as they were by the Olynthan war, could 
not pay the requisite attention to such an account, as they were 
busied in devidng means of extricating themselves from that 
war. 
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with the people of EpiJaurus, and their allies ; he 
said in a rage, ^* That they may pile up their 
arms and think no more of war, since they had 
deprived their army of provisions/* The same 
is to be seen in what Pithelaus called the famous 
Athenian vessel named Par a Jos, ^^ The club of the 
people :" and of the metaphor by which the city 
of Sestos is named the granary of the Pyraus. 
This analogy is also to be met with in Pericksy 
upon the occasion of his advising the destruction 
of jEgina, which he called the " Eyesore of the 
Pyraus if;" because it hindered its prospect. This 
address is equally visible in the raillery of Po- 
lymctes against a man named Spetisippus^ who la^ 
boured under an apoplexy, and was fond of em- 
broiling the state ; " That it was extraordinary, 
a man like him could not be at rest, whom For- 
tune had arrested by a disease worse than the 
Penfesyringos -f." This latter and the apoplexy 

X I have here omitted two examples: of the first it would be 
lost time to speak, as it is a forlorn hope with everyone of those 
who have preceded me in translating this work* The second is 
contained in a verse of Anttxandridas^ when he speaks of his 
daughters as too old to think of marriage. The metaphor is 
founded upon the word vvififjn^^ a term of analogy in this 
place, which properly means a man who suffers judgment to go ly 
default. The poet's meaning is this: **0 my daughters! who 
have let slip the ^ir day, when Hymen wished you to appear in 
his court, in order to ordain your nuptials." 

f This was a certain woodien instrument of punishment^ 
containing five holes, through which the legs, arms, and head 

y W ^ a\ ' ' I I ' 1. J 
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had both the common quality of preventing bo« 
dily motion. We may likewise advert to what 
was said by Cephisodotus^ when he called the Jlih§^ 
man galleys^ '^pretty painted mills ;'M)ecau8ef 
among the AtheniatiSy criminals were sent for pu- 
nishment to the galleys in the' same manner as 
individuals send their offending slaves to the mill K 
Or, again, as JSsion^ speaking of the Athenian ar- 
dour in taking up arms against Sicily^ and of the 
great number of men who embarked upon that 
expedition : 

" That tbey had spread their city into Sicily ;•» 

This not only contains a metaphor^ but paints the 
subject to the eye. 

It is the same with the following : *' So that 
Greece cried aloud/* As also with respect to what 
Cephisodotus said to the Athenians on account of 
their seditious assemblies ; *' They ought to take 



ef the crimiiml were so stnutly coufined, as to preclude their 
motion. 

* I have here pasxed over the expression used by Difgenes^ 
when he reproached the Athemmu With drunkenness, calling their 

* 

taverns, jttica Phiditia. The neatness of this metaphor coq* 
sists in understanding the word PhiMtia^ which means those 8Q« 
ber public Lacedemwian feasts which were of frequent institu* 
tion. Hence, it is easy to see the analogy ; for, what the Phiditia 
were to the Lacedemonians^ the taverns were to the Athemans\ the 
difference is in the commendable sobriety and temperance of the 
9ne^ s(q4 the ceqsurablc excess and debauch of the otl^en 
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carci that each meetir^-day should not be a day 
pf battle-*' Isocraies said something nearly si<- 
milar of those who ran so eagerly to the public 
assemblies. 

In the funeral oration pronounced by Lysias is 
IbefoUowiog fine passage, in point with our other 
examples : '* that Greece may with reason go and 
weep prostrate over the tombs of those who 
died on the field of Salamis, since her liberty was 
buried with the valour of those illustrious he* 
roes.'* If he had merely said, '^ that Greece 
bad cause to weep over their tombs, since her 
valour was buried with so many valiant men,*' 
it would be a metaphor, and even a representa- 
tion to the eye ; .but in the former passage, by 
opposing liberty to valour ^ an antithesis is pro- 
duced^ which heightens its grace and expres^^ 
sion. We may also adduce what was once 
said by Jfhicrates: '' Gentlemen, the discourse 
which I undertake will open a road across 
the great actions of Chares^ The metaphor 
is so much finer, as it is founded upon an ana- 
logy,; besides that the word acros$ represents the 
thing as if it were seen. It would be the same 
to say, ^' that, in order to get out of one danger, 
we should call another to our aid/* Lycoleon^ 
in his defence of Chalrias^ made use of the fol- 
lowing interrogation : ^' What, gentlemen \ 
will you pay no respect to this bronze statue^ 
which seems now to intercede in his favour, and 
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demand his pardon at your bands ?'^ Tbh, at 
the time it was spoken, was a fine metaphor^ 
thongh, at another period, it ^oold be good for 
nothing ; and it also blended picture with me« 
taphor: in fact^ Chabrias being in danger of 
his life, the orator spiritedly feigned the reqtiest 
of his statue, which was in the presence of tii^ 
assembly, to the foregoing effect; thus giving 
animation to a thing which was itself- inanimate. 
And again, when speaking of the same ata-^ 
tue, and of some othei^, he said^ *^ that they 
formed the true history of Athens ^ wherein might 
be found an account of whatever distinguished 
act was performed in the state/' We meet with 
the following passage in Iterates; ** Thoae 
people are every day studying, by every possible 
method, to become more stupid and ignorant 
than they were." The word sftidy is here me- 
taphorically applied ; for, otherwise, it is nerer 
used .but in a good sense, and properly nleansj 
the care which a person takes to increase the 
advantages he possesses, and to become every 
day more perfect. It is also a fine noietaphor to 
say, *' that the understanding of man is a torch 
which the Deity has lighted up within his soul, 
in order to guide him through life ;" for, both 
the thing itself, and that which it is compared 
to, are made to enlighten. The following is 
an equally ingenious passage: ^' By this peace, 
gentlemen, we shall not put an end to the war. 
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but procrastinate it/* The two words, procras^ 
finate and peace, as it is understood by hocrateSj 
are both applied to the future. It is, in like 
manner, a happy mode of expression to say, 
*^ that treaties of peace are trophies more glo- 
rious to a. state, thaft those which are gained in 
war; for, the latter are, in general, merely 
founded upon some slight advantage, or trivial 
success, in an engagement; whereas, pacific 
treaties disarm an enemy, and never can exist 
without bringing war to a thorough termina- 
tion." This metaphor is just ; for, a treaty of 
peace on our side, and a trophy, are equally 
marks of victory. Finally, it would be a good 
metaphor to say, ^^ that states undergo no trivial 
punishment, in committing such acts as give 
them a bad reputation/* The word pumkmmt 
k by so much the more applicable, as it pro- 
perly means a certain damage which is done 
with justice. 

Thus, have we shown, that the principal 
grace of diction consists in metaphors of ana- 
logy, and pictural representation. 
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CHAP. XI. 

/ 
Cy Energy and Picture in Speaking. 

We now come to what is necessary, in order 
to represent things by language, as if they really 
appeared before our eyes. Every expression, in 
the first place, which marks the action, will pos« 
sess this quality together with that of energy. 
Thus, to say simply of a good man '^ that he is a 
firm square, and an immovable cuhe, which al« 
ways rests upon the same base,'* is certainly mc« 
taphorical, since the two marked expressions 
make known a theory which is perfect in its con- 
dition ; however, there is nothing in such phrase^ 
ology which is energetic, or marks the action. 
These qualities may be instanced thus : ^' Not a 
man of my age, and broken down as I am, but a 
man in the vigour and flower of his age/' Or^ 
again, if we should say of a man, '^ He is a true 
horse let loose." Or, as Euripides says, 

" The Greets, without delay, now darted forth." 



For the word dart both marks the action and 
constitutes a metaphor. 

.In several places. Homer ^ by the help of meta- 
phor, gives life to things inanimate. And m fact^ 
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to give action to a thing not possessing it^ is pe- 
culiarly graceful, and always held in esteem, as in 
the following lines, where Homer represents that 
troublesome stone which Sisyphus could not roll 
forward without its again recoiling : 

^ Though to the sumnik it has now attained* 
And the poor wretch bis every nerve has strain'd, 
The stubborn rock rolls back, defeating wlmt he gain'd.*' 

OJyu. ir. 

The same poet, speaking of au arrow which 
had been discharged, sa3r89 

*' Forth flew the arrow from the sounding bow/^ 

Iliad i3« 

And again, of the same instrument, 

^ Impatient to arrive^ and strike its aim.*^ Ihid: 

As also, 

"While the fixM lances bristling from the ground, 
Seem'd breathing blood and carnage all around." 

lUd, XI. 

In another passage are the following lines : 

" The hostile dart which thirsted for his blood, 
Transpicrc'd his side with fury, as he stood." Jliad 15. 

As the poet, in all these examples, has spoken 
ofthipgsaaif they were rcaHy animated 5 so it 
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seems as if they acted of themselves^ or tended to 
some action. The Word sfuhhm, which is ap- 
plied to the stone^ dnd the epithet of ihirstyg 
applied to the dart, as well as all the other epi^ 
thets, imply so many actions which proceed from 
things having life. The poet, with his peculiar 
skilly knew how to use them metaphorically^ in 
an appropriate manner^ on account of the analogy 
which is to be found therein ; for it may with 
truth be said, that what the stone does with re- 
gard to Sisyphus^ the stubborn man does with re^ 
gard to the person whom he thwarts. The same 
poet does not fail to do the same thing in his finest 
comparisons, which are drawn from inanimate 
objects ; as thus : 

** The winding billows, white with foann, and hoane. 
Recede, and flow agaioi impetuous in their course.'^ 

Iliad tf. 

Homer is peculiar in animating and giving zc^ 
tion to whatever he describes, and with reason ; 
for, as poetry is purely imitative, so there is nothing 
more proper for representing a perfect imttatioa 
than action. 

In order that a metaphor be' goody as we have 
already observed, it should be drawn from tbingt 
which approximate, provided they be not too well 
known, but almost in the same manner as in ph^ 
tosopby, when seeking for some resemblaiiGeir 
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It appertains solely to persons possessing a 
depth of mind to seek a resemblance in remote 
things: as for instance, when Arcbytus main* 
tatned, ^' That there was no dificrence between an 
arbiter and an altar, because both served as an 
asylum to the distressed." Or again, as if we 
should say, '^ that a ship at anchor and a pot- 
hanger are the same as to use ; because one is 
made to bold by an upper direction, and the other 
by ^ lower one." Or if, in speaking of cities, it 
shoqld be said, " that they may be equalled." 
This is indeed finding a resemblance in remote 
things, by so transposing the word equals and mak- 
ing it pass from the consideration of surface to 
that of power and authority. Upon the whole, 
the greater number of appropriate and spirited 
expressions depend upon metaphor, as well as 
upon a certain skilful mode of deception, whereby 
the mind is surprised into the act of taking one 
thing for another; because, by this deception, it ac- 
knowledges to have learned something more evi- 
dently, as it seems that It was quite the contrary of 
what it at first imagined : for example, if the mind 
were thus to soliloquize : '' Really it must be thus 
understood, and I have been mistaken iQ consider^ 
ing it otherwise/* Those mpothegms will be' the 
most graceful which cause things to be understood 
quite contrary to their literal signification: such aa 
the following observation of Sfesichorus, to th^La- 
crianSf in order to deter them from entering upon a 

4 
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war : " I^you resolve upon it, the grasshoppers will 
soon chirp upon the bare ground/* Well-formed 
enigmas are also very pleasing, for similar reasons ; 
' for, besides their conveying the knowledge of a 
thing, which we were not before acquainted with, 
they are also metaphorical. There is in like man- 
ner a gracefulness in the method which Theodarus 
teaches, viz. that o( saying novel things. This i« 
the case, when what a person says is surprisingi 
and as it unfolds itself, when it turns out contrary 
to expectation, as may be seen in ridicule, if ft 
word be altered never so little. All kinds of 
raillery, founded upon any allusion, produce a 
similar effect ; for, it is deceptive even in verse ; 

■ 

because what is said there, is nothing less than the 
hearer first thought or imagined would be satd^ 
as in the following line r 

^ In his ranks were mules, obedient to the spur *.'* 

A person would not expect to hear of such a 
descHption of mules, but rather, perhaps, wodld 
imagitie, that the words conveyed the meaning of 
some kind of shoe or sandal. If we express things 
thus, they should be instantly understood, or they 
are of no avail. 

Graceful allusion consists not in saying what is 

s 

* The original Greek word^convey dtt^cr the tneaniqg of the 
word sandalf or mules who oiey ih kceh. 

2> 9 a 
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apparently expressed^ but what the word| upon 
which the allusion Is founded, means* 

We shall instance this in what was once said in 
raillery by Theodoms^ to a certain instrumental 
musician named Nicon: ^^Q^ttcktu^ It would at 
first seem that we should literally interpret if^ 
•• He troubles himself/' Herein, however, is the 
deception ; for quite a contrary meaning is at- 
tached to it. The expression pleased those who 
understood it, namely, because this musician was 
the son of a Thracian woman, who was a slave. It 
is the same with this allusion, BtfA£7auroy TIb^ccI^* 

The application of an allusion should be just in 
both its meanings. 

Equivocal words are also graceful. Thus with 
respect to the word A^fi; which signifies command 
as well as beginnings it has been said, 

Toov YjxyM^r &c« 

" The command or empire of the sea was not 
the origin or beginning of all those misfortunes 
which befell the AtheniqnSj as is pretended, be- 
cause they succeeded in their maritime enter* 
prises/' Again, as hocrates has employed the 
word against the Lacedemonians ^ when he said, 

* The meaning of this is not to be found ia any translator af». 
of commentator upon, the work. We know that the word Iltpmw 
i» derived of vipGw, to ravage or destr^^ and that the alittsion it 
{>robftbly iddressed to a man of thel'ersian coantiy* 
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•*That their dominion or command in the state 
was the origin of all their misfortunes.!' In both 
cases, the thing which was unexpected, was that 
which was meant to be expressed, and which af- 
terwards turned out true. Had those equivocal 
terms been used only with one signification, no 
art nor finesse would be necessary ; for instance, 
in saying *' the command of the sea is a com* 
mand," &c. The proper use of eqtaivocals, and 
also of metaphors, is what constitutes their beauty. 
The following are other examples, of a different 
cast : for, instead of playing upon an equivocal 
term, it is denied that there is any equivocation in 
the word. Thus, with regard to a backbiter, ic 
has been said, 

*• Though he has been called mule, yet he is not too mute ^," 

And again, '* the man who is named Anaschetos^ 
isnothinglessthan^if^/^^i:^^/oj,** which term implies 
the idea of insupportable. In such cases, in order 
that a thing be gracefully expressed, the same 
word must be repeated twice, as in the example 
adduced, as well as in the following ; 

"If you would be a soldier, you must lire as a soldier. 
*^To be a soldier does not always make a man more a soldier. 
^ If you are a stranger in a house, you need not live so much 

like a stranger. 
'' If you be a stranger within, you will not, on that account, 

be treated the more as a stranger.'* 



* I have added this example, as well as the next but one, in 
order to £iciiitate the meaning of those which u^m/^/Z^ adduces. 

• D3 
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The sapie term^ which is repeated in those cases, 
contains more than one meaning* We meet with 
this grace of expression in the so much commended 
observation of Anaxandridas^ '^ that it is a fine 
thing to die, before we have done any thing which 
merits death." This is the same as saying in other 
words, ** that it is just to die, provided it be not 
just that we should die :'* or^ '^ that a man is 
worthy of dying who is not worthy of death j 
1. e, who has done nothing which merits 
death/* All this is one turn and one mode of ex- 
pression* But what accomplishes the grace of 
diction^ is brevity, and the opposition of its parts, 
because it is better understood through the latter^ 
and easier through the former. 

Of fine sentiments we must observe, that they 
should be adapted to the person of whom we 
speak, and be al&o happily expressed, at least if 
we wish that such sentiments should pass as true, 
and not as common and airy remarks. 

These two conditions are not always to be found 
together, for onesometimesexists without the other* 
If a man should simply say^ *^ that it is just the 
time to die when a man has committed np evil,'' the 
sentiment, without doubt, would be fine, and even 
the same as that which we before advanced i but 
then it would not be gracefully expressed. To 
say, ^* that a maid of quality should not ally her- 
self, but with a man of her own rank/* would be a 
good precept ojf advice ; but then an expressioa 
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of this kind would neither affect nor please as* 
we intended. If, however, the expression be fine, 
and the sentiment adapted to the person, then 
there is a thorough grace In what is said. For 
instance, ^* that it is never more just to die than 
when it is not just that we should die.** 

In order to show that a man can ne^er take too 
much pains in his elocution, I shall observe, that 
the more it partakes, in addition to those latter 
qualities, of the different ornaments we have 
heretofore laid down, the more graceful it. will be : 
for instance, if its expressions be metaphorical 
and analogical, if it contains antithesis, and equa- 
lity of members, and if the sense be energetic 
and full of action. 

It cannot be doubted, but that images or com^ 
partsons are highly graceful, as in some manner 
we have shown, that they rank among the most 
perfect and excellent metaphors, because they 
are founded, like the analytical metaphor, upon 
two things of equal relation. We know that 
every metaphor has not an analogy, and that 
there are some simple ones. For instance: if 
we were to say, " that Mars^ buckler is his 
bowl,** or, *• that a bow is an unstrung harp,*' 
the expression is not simple, but includes a 
double meaning, which is the ofa^t of compa- 
rison. On the contrary, to say, *' that a bow is 
a harp,'* or, ** that a buckler is a bowl,** would 

D D 4 
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be to express a simple metaphor, and such aa 
will never be met in good comparisons. Some- 
times, however, comparisons of another kind are 
made ; for instance : *^ that a flute-player is like 
an ape, on account of the gathered*up posture 
of both *." If a comparison be intended to be 
well made, it should be metaphorical ; for, it 
is a fair comparison to say, ^' that Mars's buckler 
18 his bowl ;** or, ^^ that the rubbish of a house 
28 its torn garment ;** or, as was said of Niceratus^ 
*^ that he was Philocieies bitten by Pratys^.^* 
This latter comparison Thrasymachus made use 
of, when he saw Niceratus with his hair quite 
disordered, and his person entirely in dishabille^ 
because Praiys had borne away the prize for 
poetic recitation from him. 

Our comparisons must be just ; for, of such 
consequence is this, that nothing renders a poet 
more ridiculous than such a defect, however 
skilful he may be in other respects. An instance 
of this defect may be thus shown ; 

** HU legs are 9s crooked as parsley ;'* 

* There is another example in the text which I have not 
found it easy to explain to my own satisfaction ; it is this : 
^ that a blear-eyed man resembles (as some will have the read^ 
ing)y %»x^\^inmfy^f^ i. e. a dropping candle; or (as others 
Oiaiotain), Xvxf 4'«>ta6o^f, i. e. a wet wolf." 

t Thb metaphor is fpqpded upon th^ adventure of fkil^f* 
mfs being bittea by a serpent. 
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Or, 

<^ Like Philammott^nd Corycus ^ together, 
When uuder the same yoke they kick'd so welL" 

These, it is true, are comparisons, but then 
they contain nothing metaphorical. 

Proverbs are also metaphors ; but metaphors 
of such a nature, as that they pass from one 
species io another ; as if a person, for instance,- 
in the hope of profiting by it, should convey 
to his house a thing, which afterwards proved 
very injurious to him, and this observation were 
made : 

<< It is Carpatlm with its hare." 

For then the proverb is metaphoncal ; ^ the ad* 
venture of that man would resemble what hap« 
pened to the people of Carpathus^ when they 
wished to have hares in their island. 

There is no doubt, that hyperboles, when fine, 
are metaphorical; for instance: what was ex- 
pressed on the occasion of seeing a man whose 
face was entirely studded with pimples i *' You 

* It Is supposed that these were two noted wrestlers. Widi 
respect to Cwycusy however, Rsce»6ws adduces an expboation 
taken from MercuriaJis* Second Book De ^rU Gymnast, where 
it is shown that corycui was a kiod of ball, which, in academies, 
was used to be fastened to a plank withii con^ |br the exercise 
of the youths. 
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would have sworn , if you saw it, that it was a 
basket-full of mulberries/' What constitutes the 
resemblance is^ that all pimples which appear 
on the face are red : in the above observation, 
however, there is something excessive. An by* 
perbole may be made a comparison by simply 
adding the necessary particles, ^* just so,*' '< in 
the same manner,** doc. There are many com* 
parbons so made ; the difference between them 
and hyperbole only lyil^ in the character and 
manner of expression; for instance: ^^ Like 
PUiofmnon, &c.** If we change the character 
of tliis, we make it a comparison ; such as, *< If 
you had seen him, you would have sworn that 
you saw Philammon wrestling with Corycus*^ 
The other line, <* His legs, &a" is a compa* 
rison ; but if expressed in the following manner, 
it is a pure hyperbole : <^ For my part, I did not 
think he had the real legs of a human being, 
but that they were of parsley, expressly made 
for him^ so crooked were they.** ^Upon \hm 
whole, however, hyperboles, be they never so 
good, are puerile, because the diction proceeds 
to excess; wherefore, in Horner^ we find them 
principally in the months of people who are en* 
raged. For example : 

^ Not though he counted out his golden srorei 

Beyond th* unnumber'd sands upon the shore/'-^lLi ad Ur, 
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And m another ^ce^ 

*' Your monarch's son-in-hv I ne'er shall prove, 
B'en though the bride outshone the Queen of Lore^ 
And equalled Pallas in her mental charms.'' 

I oanfesB that in Athens tbra figure is in gioUr 
demand, and is in common use amongst orators ( 
boty however, it is not adapted to all kinds of 
persons : for, nothing is so unseemly in the 
mouth flf an old man as hyperbole. 



CHAP. XII- 
The two Kinds 0/ Elocution. 

To every kind of discourse there is an appro- 
priate diction; for, a great difference subsists 
between language, which is composed only to 
be simply read, and that which is made for re* 
citation : also a considerable difference between 
the pleader's style, and that of an harangue ad* 
dressed to the people, or to a numerous assem* 
bly. These two distinctions of writing and 
speakings are what we are now to inquire into. 

The elocution which regards action, consists 
in speaking one's language purely. The other 
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consists in providing against any constraint, im- 
posed by a lack of expression, when we hare 
any thing which we would send into public ; this 
is a difficulty in which bad writers are frequently 
involved. The style of diction intended to be 
read, must be very precise. The other, which is 
merely intended for recitation, attends td action 
alone; of which latter kind, there are two sorts : 
one which studies the display of manner, and 
the other which is pathetic. Hence comedians 
are particularly eager after those works wherein 
either of these two characteristics is illustrated ; 
and the poets, on their part, select such come- 
dians as give an effect to their productions by the 
success of their representation, and manner of 
acting. 

The other style, which applies to permanent 
writings, bestows a reputation upon those poets 
who are distinguished in it : such as Cieremon. 
This poet is as precise in his diction, as the most 
scrupulous of our prose authors. Lycirmius^ 
of all the dithyrambic poets, is the first with 
regard to this quality. The great difference of 
both styles will appear if we compare them to« 
gether ; for, if we recite any of tho^e discourses 
which read so well, nothing will appear so dry 
or barren ; and nothing is more flat than lan- 
guage which receives its ornament from being 
well recited, if we take it to our closet and read 
it. Language of this latter description is fitted 
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l^M^actipn alone ; so that, if it be separated from 
this, it loses its efiect, and appears ridiculous. 
This may particularly be remarked 10 the asyu'- 
iheion^ which means language or diction, where* 
in conjunctions are not used : this cannot rea* 
sonably be suffered upon paper, any more than 
a frequent repetition of the same thing. No- 
thing, however, is more applicable to action ; « 
wherefore, every orator makes use of it. In a 
repetition of the same thing, we must take care 
to vary and alter the terms as often as we do the 
manner of speaking ; as nothing is so strong an 
auxiliary of action ; for instance : 

'< It is he, gentlemen, who has robbed you ; 
it is he who has deceived you ; it is he, in fine, 
who has done every thing in his power to be« 
tray and deliver you over to your enemies.** For 
other instances of such repetition, we need only 
recollect what we have seen Philemon the comedian 
do in Anaxandridas^ piece entitled '^ Geronto-** 
mania, or the Old Fools,** when Rhadamanthm 
and Palanudes appear upon the stage ; or, again, 
in the prologue to the piece called ^' The De«- 
votees ;** where the word / is so often repeated^ 
He who should not animate this by action, would 
be guilty of as much awkwardness, as if he car- 
ried a heam^ according to the old proverb. The 
same thing is to be understood of conjunctions ; 
fiMT instance : ^ I arrived upon the spot, I ad* 
dressed him, I besought him, &q/^ This should 
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not be pfOQounced altogether in the mme letK^ 
as if it were the sasie tbiog. 

If we omit coBjaoctions, it will appear as if 
we and many things at ence. In fact, as it is 
the province of a conjunction to make but one 
thing of many, if we omit it, the contrary will 
happen; that is, of one thing we shall make 
several. Not to use conjunctions is a species of 
amfrfification, as may be thus instanced : ^ I 
went to him, I made him understand the mat- 
ter, I besought him ;*' for these seem to be Se- 
veral actions done at one time. Again, in the 
following example: ^'But^ gentlemen, what- 
ever I can say to him, whatever I may remon- 
strate with him upon, it seems that he holds in 
no account/* Homer had certainly this in view 
when he speaks of Nireus in the following man* 
ner : 

•* Nir^Sf a nadve of the Samian idc.'* 
*^ Niren^ beauiy^s self.'' — Iliad xxii. 

■ 

A great deal cannot be said of a person unless 
he be frequently named ; and if we say little of 
him, yet mention his name frequently, we 
shall seem to have said a great deal concerning 
him. Homer 9 who was thoroughly versed in the 
effect of this deception, has, in the foregoing 
instance, managed so well, that the only fime 
he mentions Nireus^ renders the latter rcmark- 
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Me, and preserves hkn in the , recollection^ 
though^ throughout the remainder of the poeia^ 
wi$ hear nothing further of htm. 

Each of the three rhetorical divisions has its 
appropriate style of diction. The style adapted 
to ddibemtive rhetoric, closely resembles those 
shaded paintings, which afe seen to more ad* 
vantage at a distance, the coarser and more con* 
fased they are« Precision in this style is not 
only unnecessary but culpable. 

The diction of judiciary rhetoric ought to be 
more exact and more labonved; and this in a 
greater degree, when wi^ appeal only to one 
judge, than if we were to do so to several ; for^ 
in this case, riietoric being straitened, its modes 
of address are of Very little use : as it is easy 
to observe whether what is said be appli- 
cable to the cause, or not. Besides, in judiciary 
i^toric, matters are taken up calmly, and witl»- 
ont heat ; which is the reason why judgments o( 
this kind are much more refined and juridical 
than others. 

Thus, then, it is. evident, that every kind of 
diction is not adapted to every kind of discourse ; 
there being one adapted for action, and another 
for the purpose of being read; Hence the treason 
why orators who excel in one, do not in the other. 
It is principally when there is need of extensive 
action, that the diction should be *less precise, 
particularly upon occasions of addressing a muU 
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titudcj when the voice must be pitched to an 
extraordinary key of elevation. 

The diction of demonstrative rhetoric being 
principally made in order to be read, is the most 
exact and proper to appear upon paper; and» 
next to ibis, as to the same qualities, is the dic- 
tion of judiciary rhetoric. It would be super* 
iluous to add, as some people will have it, 
another item to the division we have made ; viz. 
^' that the diction ought to be pleasing and mag- 
nificent/' We might as well say, ** that it 
nhould be soier, Uberalj or partaking of those 
other virtues which regard the manners of menJ' 
In fact, supposing thai it should be f leasing, there 
will be nothing wanting of what we have stated 
to be necessary, in order to render it perfect, if 
the defioitibn which we have given of it& true 
perfection has been well established ; otherwise, 
where would be the use of asserting that it ought 
to be clear, should contain nothing superfluous, 
and , ought to be adapted and proportioned to its 
subject ? If there are too many words, the 
thing will not be clear, any more than if there 
are too few. Mediocrity should be the line 
whereon to moye towards correctness in these 
particulars. What we have said in another 
place is perfectly sufficient to produce the agcee- 
able method in question; £bt instance, if we 
know how to make an appropriate and becoming 
^pmbination, oC what is commonly used, with 
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what 18 strange or foreign; as also, if nutnbef 
be a quality to be found therein, together with 
a requisite decency, and the presence of those 
characteristics which are suited to the speaker. 

So far for elocution, as applying in the se* 
veral ways we hare laid down. We now come to 

THE PARTS OF A DISCOURSE. 



CHAP. XIIL 

ElvBRY discourse^ if properly considered, has 
only two parts: viz* the proposhion, and proof 
of the subject- matter. They are also termed 
the quesiion and Xhe detnonsirafion i and, though 
I am perfectly aware that the present division 
is far otherwise, yet^ I am convinced, that to 
assert the existence of any more parts is ridiculous. 
For^ in the first place, narraiion never takes 
place except in judiciary rhetoric, it being im- 
possible that it should enter into the construe* 
tion of a deliberative or demonstrative dis- 
cburse. The same may be observed of that other 
part» which, those who insist upon a more 
complicated division, consider as necessary i 
namelyj the mode of answering and refuting an 
adnrsary'a reasonings, as also the peroration 

£ £ 
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upon the subject of panegyric, t must^ how<» 
ever, confess, that exonSwn sometimes takes 
place in the deliberative part of the art, as well 
as an opposition between one^s own reasons, 
and those of the adversary ; and I will further 
concede the presence of recapitulation ; but this 
never happens unless there be a pre-formed dis- 
putation of the matter; for, even upon deli- 
berative occasions, it is not a novel thing to 
perceive frequent disputes and mutual recrimi- 
nations between different parties. These dis- 
putes are not necessarily created by delibera- 
tion : in fact, they are only to be now and then 
met with. Neither is peroration^ with respect 
to judiciary rhetoric, by any means necessary 
to the pleader upon all occasions. It may, 
for instance, be dispensed with, if the discourse 
be very trivial^ and the subject of such a nature^ 
that it can be easily retained. 

The practice of recapitulation has been solely 
introduced for the purpose of refreshing the 
memory, and giving a summary view of what 
has been said in detail. Absolutely speakings 
then, the division of a discourse into its essen- 
tial parts, is as I have said. The others which 
may be added, cannot make them amount to 
more than four in the whole, viz. exonSum, pro-- 
position f proofs ^nA peroration. 

The reply to an adversary is embodied in the 
proof, and cannot form a distinct pwtt any more 
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than the allegations which are made upon com-* 
paring his own reasoning with that of his oppo- 
nent, because this latter method of speaking is 
a mere amplification of what has been already 
said, and he who uses it does so merely in order 
to establish his proof more strongly. This is 
not the case with exordium, or peroration^ 
which have each their separate functions; the 
first being instituted in order to prepare the 
judge for what is to be said, and the latter in 
order to confirm his recollection. 

Those who make any farther division in respect 
to the parts of a discourse, resemble the followers 
of Theodorusy who, not content with admitting' 
narration as a branch of division, attach two other 
parts, connected by the circumstances of position, 
namely, prs-narration and post-narration. They, 
in like manner, pretend, that refutation should 
have another part growing out of it, by way of 
enhancing it. It is, however, mere emptiness 
and trifling to impose new names, without prov- 
ing that there are new species, or alleging essen* 
tial differences, neither of which have been esta- 
blished. 

LyamniuSy in his rhetorical treatise, speaking 
of proof, divides it info a number of the most 
absurd and frivolous parts, to which he assigns 
different names, calling one irrufiton^ another 
digression^ others hranchesy &c« 

££ % 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of EXORDIVM. 

This 18 the commencemeot of a diieourse, re- 
senbliDg what, in poetry, is called prologue^ and 
in instrumental music prehde^ or overture. . It 
16^ as it were, the opening of an avenue, in 
•rder to proceed forward upon our destination. 
Nothing bears a stronger resemblance to the 
exordiums which are used in demonstrative rhe- 
toricy than the prelude of those who play the 
flute in concert; for, if they are acquainted 
with any one piece of music better than another, 
they do not fail to use it as a prelude, and to 
pass insensibly from it to the piece with which 
they open their concert. So, in demonstration, 
the openitig matter will be always well received, 
provided the speaker possesses sufficient address 
to pass thence to his subject, and introduce it 
seasonably. This is the constant practicp; ia 
example of which I may cite the exordium of 
hocratef panegyric upon HeUn. What he says 
against sophistry is not common to his subject, 
which is an encomium upon Helm ; yet, by this 
deviation from it, he derived the advantage of 
avoiding uniformity, and diversified his lan- 
guage. 

The exordium of demonstrative rhetoric may 
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be indifibrently founded, cither upon invectiTe or 
encomium. Upon the latter^ as in Gorgias^s ora- 
tion, entitled the ** Olympic :" " Persons of this 
djescription, gentlemen, are worthy of admiration, 
and undoubtedly merit a very particular eulogy/* 
Herein his praise was addressed to the founders of 
such celebrated assemblies and public games. On 
the other hand, Isocraies^ in his Panegyric, blames 
those same founders for having proposed prises 
for mere skill in bodily exercises, and having neg^ 
lected mien distinguished for strong mental qua- 
lifications. 

Some commence their panegyrics, as if they 
were giving advice — for instance, the following t 
<^ As there is nothing more just, and to which 
we are more obliged, than to honour great 
an4 virtuous men, for this reason I at present 
undertake to eulogize Arisiidesy Or in this : 
*^ The persons whom we are bound to praise 
cannot be either those who are depraved, oiv such 
as are universally eulogized by the world; but 
those who, having been men of honour, through- 
out their whole lives, are not recognised as such,- 
and whose virtues dwell in obscurity, as may be 
instanced in Paris^ the son of Puiam** This it, 
properly speaking, advice upon the subject of 
praising a person. In demonstration, also, one 
might imitate the forensic method of using things 
which concern the hearer, as in forewarning him 
that the matter is incredible, difficult, or too com- 

EB 3 
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SDOD9 SO as i6 excuse it, as Cluertlus does in the 
commencemeiit of his poem : 

^ But now, as others have review'd the whole." 

The exordiums of demonstrative rhetoric are 
derived, then, from five sources : praise^ or cen-- 
sure ; permasim^ or dissuasion ; and, finally, the 
hearer^s concerns. In all cases we should take 
care, that what is preliminarily said, be either quite 
applicable to, or quite remote from, the subject. 
The exordiums of judiciary rhetoric produce the 
same effect as theatrical prologues or prefaces to 
epic poetry : for, in lyric or dithyrambic poetry, 
the commencement, resembles the exordium of 
demonstrative rhetoric, as in the following tx^ 
ample t 



^ For thee^ Bacehs, alone, for thy gifts, for thy prey*.'* 

Now, in the drama and epopea, the exordium 
always acts as a beacon, to show that those things 
which are to be said, have been, in order that 
the hearer may anticipate the knowledge of 
the action, and may be removed from suspense ; 
for, there is nothing so importunate as a vague 
and indefinite discourse, which leads the mind out 
of its proper path. Now, a commencement or 
exordium serves as a clue, which is held by 

* The original is herein lost to ns, as to the continuation of 
Ibeexample, 
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the hearer^ in order to guide him through the 
dangers of intricacy. Hence Homers in all hia 
poems, and particularly in the lUad^ says, 

<* O Muse^ relate to me Aehilhs' m^ kc'* 

Another poet thus commences, 

^ Another fiiroury Muse, I pray, rehearse^ 
The mighty wrath with jealous feelings mix'd. 
Which ann'd all Ma against Eunpe'% sons." 

The tragic poets observe the same thing in their 
pieces ; and though they do not always, in the 
commencement, like Euripides^ yet they intro. 
duce it in some part of their pcologue. For ex- 
ample, in Sophocles^ (Edipus^ 

'* P§ijiiut was my sire, &c.'* 

Comedy is equally observant of this manner of 
- introductidn. Evidently, then, the most necessary 
and peculiar function of exordium consists in 
making the hearer acquainted with the subject of 
every discourse, as well as the end which the 
speaker has in view. 

If a matter be brief, or sufficiently clear of it* 
self, there is no need of an exordium. As to 
other matters, which are merely an occasional 
remedy or aid to the exordiums of judiciary 
rhetoric, and which are also commbn to every 
part of a discourse, they are derived circumstan- 
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tiallji cither from the speaker, the hearer, the 
Subject, or the opposite party. They arise from a 
consideration of the speaker or bis adversary^ 
when they serve to justify one crime, or to con* 
vert it into another. The manner of doing this 
is^ however, different in those persons ; for, the 
defendant should, in the very first instance, say 
what may serve in his justification. Whereas 
the accuser should reserve himself for the end, 
and not employ his invective, except in the pero<r 
rations. This is evidently reasonable, because the 
accused, in order to re-establish his reputation, 
and insinuate himself into the mind of his judge^ 
should endeavour to remove every embarrassment 
in his way ; so that he must immediately attempt a 
self- vindication of the crime alleged against him. 
Now, the accuser's Jime is quite different, in order 
to give the judge a stronger and more impressive 
recollection of the invective which he has uttered. 
The matters which regard the hearer, that is 
to say, the judge, consist, on one side, in gaining 
bis good*\^ill, and, on the other, in whetting his 
resentment against our adversary; sometimes in 
calling his attention to, and sometimes in divert- 
ing it from, the subject. It is frequently injurious 
to the pleader that the judge should be marked in 
his atteqtion ; and hence there are so many advo* 
cates, whose sole endeavour is to provoke the 
judge*s laughter by Something of an amusing na» 
Xxxxt^ At to rendering the hearer tractable and 
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rady to accredit what has been said, we must 
also atdearoui* that he shall 8tat)d*well m bis own 
opinion, by complitnenting him with the appear* 
anoe of an honourable man. 

An adrocate^ who acts thus, will be very com- 
plaoently attended to. The hearer's attention 

> will be enforced by the promise of saying import-* 
ant things; things which particularly concern 
him, which are marvellous, or replete with plea«> 
santry. To this end we should first advertise our 
intention of addressing such things to him. If, 
on the contrary, we wish him not to be attentive, 
it is only necessary to caution him that the mat* 
tcr does not deserve a hearing ; that it does not 
concern him, or that it is particularly tedious* 
Now all this is inapplicable to the object itself; 
for, this is supposing that the judge^ who listens, 
is not as he should be, but inclined to lend an 
ear to whatever is said. If this were not the case, 
all exordiuin» except that which the subject ren- 
ders necessary, would be useless ; and even in 
this case of necessity, it should be summary, that 
the discourse may not appear lame, or like a body 
without a head. 

Those persons are much mistaken, who sup* 
pose that the address of exciting the hearers at- 
tention, principally appertains to the exord?um« 

* 80 far from this being the case, it equally pervades 
every other part of a discourse, as the speaker is 
at liberty to make use of it upon every occasion. 
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where it seems requisite. Indeed it is a £adt, that 
the hearer generally evinces more symptoms of 
tedium and inattention in every other part than 
the commencement ; so that it is ridiculous to in- 
sist upon the necessity of labouring to gain aKen* 
tion at a period when the hearer is, from motives 
of curiosity, most inclined to bestow it When* 
ever an appropriate occasion for exciting attention 
presents itself, the following method may be re« 
sorted to with advantage : 

** Gentlemen, I have to intreat your attention 
to a subject which is not so closely connected 
with my interests as with your own«*' Or : *M 
beg you will lend me your attention ; for, never 
in the course of your lives have you heard of a 
thing so strange or so wonderful as that which I 
am about to relate/' This is the method understood 
by Prodkus^ when he relates, that, if his hearers 
slept, he bad nothing to do, in order to awaken 
them, but to introduce somewhat of that curious 
question, the solution of which he was not in the 
habit of teaching for less than fiflly drachmae. It 
is not difficult then to concede that exordium has 
been made with a view to the hearer alone, con* 
sidered as such ; for, whatever is contained in it is 
simply confined either to impressing a bad opi« 
nion of one's adversary, and rendering him odious, 
or to making the judges 6ee that the guilt of the 
accused is not established^ and that he conse* 
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queatly has nothing to fear from their judgment. 
Hence Sophocles^ in his Antigone, ifays^ 

<* Sire, I shall teD you^ but not with what care/' &c. 

And Euripides, in his IpUgenia^ 

^ What need (^ preface or of long preamble ?*' 

The other persons who commonly use exor«» 
diums^ are such as either really , or in their own 
bcliefy have a bad cause; for the best thing they 
can do is, rather to confine themselves to speak- 
ing of any thing than the subject before them* 
Hence, servants who haVebeen guilty of any mis^ 
demeanor, never make a direct answer to the 
questions which are put to them, but take a cir- 
cuitous method of accounting, and enter into long 
preambles, which have no visible tendency. 

We have already discussed the means of ac* 
quiring a hearer's good-will and favourable opi« 
nion. There is nothing, however, so judicious as 
what Homer puts into the mouth of his hero^ 
Uijsses, when the latter invpkes 



** Grant, goddess, that in the PktadaM*% mind 
I may or &vour or compasuon find*'* 

For this reason, in speaking before judges, two 
things, must be attended to, the excitement of 
their pity, or the attainment of their afiection. 
The address which should be used in exordiums 
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of the demonstrative kind, consists in inducing 
the bearer to believe that he participates in the 
praise which is bestowed upon others^ whether he 
be^ at the time, either affected in something relat- 
ing to himself^ his family, or his profession. 
Hence, what Socrates says as represented by Plato^ 
is very true, '^ That nothing is so easy as to 
praise the AihaaanSf when speaking to Athemam ; 
and nothing more difficult than to do the same 
if the Lacedanonians be tht auditory/* 

As deliberative rhetoric has no czordiiuns of its 
own, it borrows them from the judiciary branch 
of the art.. In deliberation, the hearer needs no 
exordium to acquaint him with the subject ; so 
that, if exordium is to be used by the speaker, it 
must be either in his own consideration, or that of 
the persons who oppose bis assertions, or, because 
things are not apt to be taken in the light he 
should wish, whether less or greater than they 
really are ; so that, when this is the case, he must 
come to the issue of accusation or defence, the 
aggravation or diminution of matters. In this di- 
vision of rhetoric, exordium may also be employed 
as an ornament or improvement Xo the discourse, 
for fear that, if it be without any, and the subject 
be too soon entered into, the speaker may appear 
precipitate. This is pretty nearly the fault com- 
mitted by Gargias, in bis panegyric upon the 
EJiansy wherein, without any preparation of their 
minds, he suddenly exclaims, " O EUs! happy 
city," &c. 
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CHAR XV. 
Mbaks o/Def£ncb against Accusation. 

I. One mode of clearing a person from the 
charge imputed consists in a recurrence to such 
things as obliterate the bad opinion which is en- 
tertained of them, no matter whether that opinion 
be created by the invectives of an adversary, or 
whether it proceed from any other quarter. The 
precept is general, and allows no restriction. 

a-. The second method consists in making the 
same reply as upon contested subjects, when a fact 
H not well established : for instance, by asserting 
^' that what is advanced is not true :" '^ that the 
thing injures no one:*' '< that the plaintiff has no 
interest in it :'* *' that the evil is not so great as 
is represented :** ^^ that there is either very little 
or no injustice in it :*' ** that in what has been 
done there was nothing shameful nor dishonour- 
able :** and, finally, ^' that it is so unimportant, as 
not to be worthy the trouble of speaking on/* 
These are the ordinary allegations in disputes. 
Thus Iphicrates^ in defending himself against 
Nausicraies^ agreed with him, that what he said 
was true, and that he had done him wrong ; but^ 
at the same tune, he contended that he had only 
done what he ought to do. A reply of another 
kind may be made, by showing that there has 
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8. The eighth mode consists in seeing whether 
the matter in question has not been already de- 
cided. Euripides adopted this method against 
Hygitnon, who, under the pretence of an action of 
jtntidosts *9 followed qp a criminal charge of im* 
piety against him, for having inculcated perjury, 
in one of his pieces/ 

The accusation was founded on the following 
line, 

^* I swore in wofd, but not in thought* " 

A HiPPOCOKOlf ATO. 



Euripides' justification was cbmprised in the 
following reply : ^^ . That Hygienon was full 
of law chicanery, and that he designed, by 
this prosecution, to injure the gentlemen who 
were appointed stewards of the Bacchanalian 
games, by thus bringing into court matters upon 
which it had previously passed its judgment : that 
he, Euripides^ not only knew how to account for 
the charge in their assembly, but that he was also 
willing to do it in case the prosecutor should lay 
his action before them/^ 

9. The ninth method consists in dropping the 
subject, and rebutting the calumny, by showing, 
in general terms, what it is, and how dangerous 
to be listened to : as also, that it deranges the 
order of judgments, and that it is never resorted 
to, but when the cause is incapable of bearing the 
person out. 

* See BtuUus's Commentftries. 



. lo; Another mode^ which \^ cqwily useful in 
accusation and defence, cdnsi^tsiQ having recourae 
to certain m^rks or appearances. ^ iThis mode may 
be found in the Temer. For, when Ulysses y^iAes 
to show that this prince is ubworthy of confidence^ 
beialleges nothing further In proof tban'/^ that 
ho wa$ nearly allied in blood to Priam^ aa being 
the son q( Hesione, that iDobarcb*s sister/^ Qor 
the otherBid9»t7!w^^^i inrebujiting those suspidoiiiSf. 
^mpl^yed the following apparent reasons : " Firsts* 
becausfe be. was. tbe .son of Telamon, Pr'usmt moat 
iavcterate enemy : and. secondly, that it may be 
Sficolt^cted in how many instances/ h^had givei» 
p^opff of , bis* fidelity; and above all, that» wbenr 
9ent' a$ one of the spies to Troy^ he. did not bc*^ 
tray the; secret with which he h^d been intrusted." 
1 1, The. eleventh n>ode, which is merely ap^ 
propr^ate to accusation^ copsists in praisings at the 
outset, spme trivial circumstance in the. person of 
tbe \accu8od ; and afterwards going,, at great 
lex^thy into invective against bitd:. 89 also, ii\ 
there should be any greatly commendable quality^. 
to dwell very lightly on it, and in the fewest pos-- 
sible words. This object may al^o be accom** 
plisji^d in a diiferent manner, viz:, by adducing a^ 
series of good a^els^ which the accused may have- 
done, but which do not apply to the subject ; and 
immediately aftCTy to cite some coneideraUe qua<- 
lity, which will be very important to and bear 
strongly on the case. These are the most subtle^ 
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and at the same time the most malicious modes of 
address to be found in all rhetoric ; for, by artfulTy 
nudng the good with (he evil, it wilt bt extremely 
easy fo make use even oif a person'^ commendable 
qualitkte to his prejodtee. 

ta. As the sam^ action may arise out of dif* 
ierent motitm, and hhi^e a relation to several ends^ 
Uttdre is a itvtlfth mode of addresd equally service- 
aUietb the prosecutor and defendant; tnit wfth 
this difFerence^ that, as the former should always 
fpeak ill of bis advtersary, so he will interpret etery 
tiling conting from him^ in a bad 'Sen^e. * Nbw^, 
#»^ tfa^ (contrary, the defendaVit will come io be 
Hktn in good pa)rt^ and Will ihterpi^t as fiivonr- 
ably as possible, whatever 6( his y^o^i or actions 
are made the subject of a charge against him. Fbr 
ins^ancev if th^ question w'ect to turn upon the 
choice which Diomcd mad^ of Vfysses^ is a com- 
panion tn a certain enterprise, the person spealc- 
ibg on behalf of Uiyisesy should say, *^ that Dio- 
med seiecfed \\\xf\y because he was peKedtly con- 
vinced of bis valour, and was assured of his being 
one of the greatest captains of that day.'* Now, 
on the contrary, he who woutd dis|)ttfe that 
choice, taking the worst side of the matfet*, should 
orge, "that, so far froiti Diomed enteHaitiing such 
321 opinion of Dij^ses, be 6nly preferred him fo 
others^ oh accoaot of his inferiority tolhdaa n9^ 
ctkikd thcolselvcisy and was consequtntly gUA 



tbat^ on so impoitant an occasioDi he was fileed 
iroiti ail ap^rshensioM of « rival paMidpttiDg ki 
•hiig]ory» 



CHAR XVL 

11)18 Deter occurs jlihrough one, coot iotlatdOti^ in 
demockstraftve thetorio,': being only f 6 ht (oaaA 
by. starts and portions, f'or, at praise ia founded 
upon those acts which a peraon baa doae^ we 
should, dwell- on^ and take ihem into coMtdeo^ 
«tion saccessiteiy. Every panegyric is coropoaed 
*of two partsi one is independent of the drator% 
arldfioe^ and comprises human actions^ becanse it 
cannot be said that the orator is the cause, in any 
tnaooeri of dach actions as he praises : while the 
other solely depends upon bis address, fand bor* 
rows every thing from art. This latter part co»«* 
sists in showing, either '^ that such a particular 
action has beeii done, provided it is difficult o( 
belief;'* orj " that it is such as is represented/* 
.or *' considerably beyond the extent asserted ;'* 
-or, finally,. <^ that it ooroprises all those qualities 
together/' 
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It 18 not fieoeasary to go tbroiigh a narration 
altogether at obc time^ for two reasons: fiiat, 
because it is a matter of embarrassment^ and of 
difficult retention, particularly when we come to 
sum up in proof: '* By these actions, gen- 
tlemen* you may discover liow prudent be was ; 
by those, how valiant ; and by those others, how 
attached to justice,** &c. The second reason is, 
that a discourse, so conditioned, would appear 
siqaple ; whereas^ in aoother maqncr, it would be 
diversified, and have ti^ advaptage of a greater 
body. 

f Between know«i actions and those of a difierent 
fcase, there is this- difference, that, with reqpect to 
the former, it is alone sofiicient to refresh the mo- 
jnory of them ; and hence, with regard to several 
persons whom we may have, to praise, we have 
'nothing fmore to do than to avoid special men- 
tion of their Uvea or actions* For inatance, itf 
praising AchiUeSy as the whole; work! is acqnunted 
with his achievements^ we need only adduce his 
actions in gross, without entering into a recital of 
4hem« It would not be the same, with respect to 
'CriiiaSf all whose actions should be particulariaed, 
as he is very little known ^. 

* Sometbing has crrpt into the text, Immediately after this, 
Mrhich is evidently remote from the methodical style of our author, 
who never repeats verlNitim any of bis former remarks. TheadA- 
.tion ooocerasthe address <rf an orator upon paneg3rric» which is 
totally irrelevant to the particular subject of narralioO| aod is, 
besides^ alread/ cootaiaed in the 9th Chapter of the xst Book'* 



In rcgarti to the 'febgth o( iiattafi6ti, Idmc 
people are ridiculous ehocigh to say, <* that it etight 
of necessity to be short.** ' Now, in my oplnioti,' 
thesame answer might be made to thcise- as w£i&* 
once made by a certain man to bis 't>a8»ry-cook, 
tvhen the latter, before? kneading the paste, came 
to ask whether hie should make it hard or soff. 
^ What,**^ said the master, ** is it then a thing 
imp6ssible to make good pastry ?'* It k the same 
in' the present case ; for a person should not dv^eil 
tbolongupoii a narration, any more than upon: 
an exordium or a proo^. Por doing a thing well,' 
in such cases, does not ptecisdy arise from the 
dnratiori or abridgment 'of matter' but in observ- 
ing a medium. Now thii medium, as it'aftfects 
the accuser, consists'** either in omitting nothing 
whicJi m^y throw a light upon the subject, of itf 
making use of thin^^ which will impress an opi-^' 
nion 'that what is af;scrtcd has been really d<kie r'* 
or; •* ih sho<ving that his a^crsary has hurt himi 
or dbne hitn an injustice in such a case :-- =and, 
finalTy,'<* in cxajr^ei^ting the erit to the exCetit of 
our wishcsr.** The defendant should eibplby the 
same^melhod/witif the exception of using the cotv^ 
trary assertions. What the orator should princi-^' 
pdlly^propbsc to hfm, and in narration^ isv whilti 
speaking', t8'**ifn at things wKlch' might makfe it 
appetrthar he orchis dierif isanhbtrdurible man^ 
the ' idVerse * party corrupt arid depraved. *Pdr 
instance; - ^ * ' •' 
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M I haye^ genlleipen, dope 9U w *Dy power to 
compel hiqi to what was jpat ^ind consistent with 
bia^M^yi inces99iilly i^emanslratlng with 4310], that 
be oMgfat npt thus to abaff.4on hjs pfTspring* But 
th^ 6ole answer wbich he made pn this he^ii was^ 
that whatever part he had adopted, he 9hpald ^nd 
it sufficient to h^ve qther cbiJdrep." 
. Tl)is.is tJ)e. reply, . whiclj, according to H^fnfqr 
fuSi the E^yfitians mAde (p their king qppn quUr 
ting Egypty when they disclaimed pbedicncp to 
l^i^f \i should likewise l^e avur study to ^y sudti 
things ^ .way Uc pleading to QVfc j vjc^s. 

)n meters of narratioiji, th^ ^eCendant should be 
^nare brief than the accuser ; for, as it is the latter 
who. lays down the fact, the former has pothing 
inore to do than to dispute U, either by denying it 
i|bsolutely, assert ing.tbat tht^ thiqg ba^^npt been 
prjcjudicial, that there was no Injustice in doiug it» 
pr that i^ was not so great an evLl as 4s ireprp^ented. 
If the fact b^ allp^ed, the defendant can only 
plead it$ npt being unjust^ &c*; for.ijL wojold be 
farelevant to d^^l^ uppn Avh^t was ^grped upeo. 

A |d(^fendai)t, in hl^ narration, of a iact, shoul4 
tak^. carp pot to say apy thing w)iich exciles.com* 
pM«i$iop, PIT piay irritate a judges An instance of 
(this may be io^^^}xi U/j/f^f jcc^^dl of his advenr 
l^ref tft j^nous^ which, h? did iq 4^fiiU . for the 
9^fl/^ purpose pf moving tb^t. ppnar cb's pity ; 
l^ytrwhicb paoie narratipn. Ifc reduped into the com* 
pass of thirty lines, when addressing it to Pfflfl^^,^ 



in bU own excplpation. This may. also .Win-r 
^^i:|c^d in the poem of P^oiVAfj, entitled the CircJcf 
as.aj^o in the prologue io . Euri^ulfs* Iragedy of 
jEneas. Narrative should also convey an in^pree- 
eicp.pf the speaker's manners* This will hfippen, 
if we are acquainted with the effect which they 
iuive cora.mqply prod^ced. One of these effect^, 
and which inst^ptly makcc) known 4he.a^anners 
pf a person, V^T^ hparlqg hjm speafe^ i^.yvjifi^ 
from lv,^^d?$!^^^^^ ^^ opinion may^ be {brmod oiX\^ 
cbqicQ wl^icb h<^ makes io rc^gulatijng. the conduct 
of his J ife. Accor^i ng as tl>is. phpicc diiKjrs^ w>hich 
may be. known ^)y^ the different end? vjrhjch each 
j[a)l9 ^ov^n for himself, ihq manners- also vary ai;d 
dtften; 4p[Vatbjepaatical discoverer do,es not p(>s- 
t^ tbi3 <;haracyteti^tic, as th^.choice of ;.w^ich ,1 
fpeak i§t)ot to he. found ixf jt ; fpr we capRpt f^e 
.,by that» what is the object or end which the ma- 

;thepiatif:ian proppsyes to.himsp^Vf i<) 1^^- 

In all thediaqo^Kses.iPf Spi^raUs^ this choice Is 

remarkably RTftWiW*^^ 9^ 4hp • philps^pher con- 
stantly speaks of the object which each man, in 
this life^ should kee^ in vitvi. A knowledge of 
the speaker's manners may be also obtained, if he 
.i^iviply remai|kf llipsc ibing^^ w^icb ^how the^ha^ 
racier-^ and ^re the results. 9f pach. nw}i'» babies, 
^or^instance, '^ AVbile ly; 3^'^?. ^l^ys pppaj^ing, Jie 
., djd not qeasc; v^lkin^ t^ cqutiojuationxif his rqut^p/' 
..jSuch fi peculiarity ip any;Pfirspn sbo^jrs.j^ cejrtftia 
. .Ci^rpei3es& awi. rusticity, of, ip^Reir.. . ^ We oxigh^ 
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equally accomplish this object, if the speaker says 

a thing, not as proceeding jfrom the reason which 

dictates its necessity, because it is bscful^ as all the 

orders of the present day db, but, as proceeding 

frorti inclination and self-choice ; as thus ; *' For 

my part, gentlemen, it is all that I desired ; and I 

dare to s'ay, that, * though there were nothing 

else for me to hope, I should not omit doing it.** 

One part merely lets us know a ban who reasons 

upon what he does, and looks to his own interests ; 

whereas the other is ^peculiar to a good man, 

who acts from Virtuous principles. If what the 

speaker, in Such cases, says, %ems contrary to ap- 

-peara'ticej and ^iflituh of belief, a rea^bn must be 

assigned for it; Sophocles furnishes us with anin- 

'Stance of this in his Aniigonei for this princess, 

'tvhofii hesuppo^s to have a tender dtfedtton i6t 

her brother, wishing to show that he ought to be 

dearer to her thab^her husband or her children, 

adds this reason, th^t tliough the latter ma^ all 

dfe^ yet she d3ay have others' hi both relations. 

' ... W » , 

For hopes of other brother? there's no.room." 

' If i reason for this^'Aooldhe asked, tt woulx! be 
alone necessary to say, " I ifcally know very well, 
that what I advance is extradrdinary, and may 
secminrrcdiblcj 'but famsb constituted, and it'is 
' myfiafural 'disposition/** But it will be again 
pjorc necicssary^far sayi ** ihat one cannot ^illin'gly 
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bdierc how a person can doarty thing of himsdf, 
and especially of such a nature, without looking 
for iomt advantage to be derived from h." It 
wHT also be proper to attend to the^f atretic in nar* 
ration, remarking the consequences of a passioti, 
which the jVidges know, and which are either pe^ 
culiar to ourselves, or to the adverse party ; for 
instante': ' • *'••... 

V 

Of J ^s j^schines represents Crafylus, ** whist1iii|^ 
and clappiog . his hands/* UjH>n such circjuiQr 
. stances^ jtbc judge ,aiay be led to persuasion^ as 
he. always dr^tvvs^ frotp those si^ns which ace 
known to him, consequences, and conjectures in 
respect to what, he dpcs i)ot kpow. Homer. is full 
of similar j^xamjplQs; for instance : 

• ** She hid ber weeping visage with her bands/* 

••••■■ 

•For, ' those who weep, commonly apply thdr 
•hands to the eyfes. ' We should, l^esides, make it 
ourconsfant endeavour to* give aticb anlofpresdion 
of ourselves or our clients, . that it shall hot be 
lost sight of by the judg<5s. A great deal of 
skill is requisite to do this, without the artifice 
being perceptible. That it is no easy matter we 
may know, if we look to the bearers of news; 
for, from the beginning, by their countenance 
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ranee is not the cause, as may be seen in a cod* 
tested point of rights of ju$ticC| or its contrary. 
As notliing is so dtcisive in a cause as this same 
question, we should particiriarly dwell upon it^ 
which is not permissible in other cases of dispute. 

In deoionstratiire rhetoric, ao^plification isused 
instead of ^ proof;- and iU is simply sl)Of\rn^ that 
pertain ajc;^s have bcfsi usefA^i to the sta^, , and 
glorioua to those vv|io. achieved them. As. in pa- 
negy;ric the subject is presumed iff be true; for 
th;s reason, one rarely goes to pi:oDf^ unless the 
tbi^g be (U^cult of belief^ or anotbes has ob* 
tained the credit of it. ,, .. 

As f^r deliberative rhftoric,^ all its contested 
subjects lend, tQvva.i:ds. U)e following assertions ; 
t^ Thai w^a^t is aidyancod^.^siiq anccfssary state 
of occyrrcKc, will ipot . take, p^ane ;'* ** ^hat it 
would be upjust;" *^ tbat it wogld rctura^o advan* 
t^c;'' or, V ^^'^^ theadvautage would be trifling/* 
Injhisbranc^of the art, we shpuld take care to re^ 
mark^ whether our adversary alleges any thing false 
iji f^attefs not within his subject |. for, if onoe he 
c^n b^ convicted of falsity ii% such a ca^e, . it. will 
be;%,gFOund fordisbclicvingalt be has sajd. In ge- 
2}f^^,yvjtt^ feg^rd to pcoofs, exaojiplcs are of great 
^t\lit^; in dcltbprative rh/etorjq,* and i^^^orq e^xtual 
ipL ,^|?at^. than ji^ «^qy pthcr , p^t, . X^c iea^^y mem 
jis.pA?e.jj^c^Hajr.,t9 thejprogf^i. of judiciary r,hcto* 
ric. ,^'f^e T?^&oi^ i^, beqausc jn.,^lib<5ratioij l^he 
subject regards, tl^c fg.tare, §o.tI^atAvc ^i^t .ueces-^ 
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warily recur io liistorjr for our. prooft, and 9hovr^ 
by examples of tbc: past^ thai what if said has 
always hioen. done in the. same manner. Now^ 
judiciary rhetoric stands in need of enthymems^ 
because th^rt; the sqbject is matter, of fact, and the 
question is tolqaow, << wfaetber.ajhitig.has. or 
has iK>t been done?'^ This is of far greater. ccTr 
tainty than the forasier subject^ . .and liea .more 49 
demonstration; for, the «past tifoe is.of wch a 
nature; that it Cf^ries with it a certain oecessity» 
it being impossible that, what has been dope,, bos 
not existed. 

If we use eotbymems rightly, we must oot-colr 
lect them all into one series, but hpU^oiiK them 
throughout the .diacot^rse* Ip -any other . case they 
would be injuriovs. We must also avoid, bring- 
ing, forward ioo.fn^ny of tbem- Hence, Isomer 
introduces Meuelaus 9s having approprimcly $ax4 
asfoUows^ in praise of the young jP/w/rt?/iy .• ..^ 

» '* Since then, dear youth, you skilfully have told 
" Wliat wofild not shame ttie learnt or the old/' ' ' 

Otovs. /• iv, r 

For, he praises^ JSesfof!s . son as having said so 
ftuch as fXtot such ihings as a judicious man would^ 
ip or^er to show^ that even in saying i;iothing 
except what is good, a man may transgress by 
Joeing excessive* Neither should cntbymems be 
Jl^rought forward upon every occasion ; for, if so, 
we shall incur the same fault with certain philor 
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sofbtrk of the pvesent day, who wtoixu themse1?e* 
in ptDvbg'f bings v^hich ace niQch better knomi^ 
and more pmbahle tbaa tlie matters wiiicb they 
bring ip as pfoofe. 

If our objtect be fo afl^^t ntty pas^on, we should 
avoid all kind df argartient^ as k would either ob^ 
ftlYdct » netltfalise the eflfect of (bat passion ; for^ 
two motions are not compatibkS at the same time^afl 
they eithljr destroy or y^eaken «aeh ott)fer. The 
aame obserrdtion applies to mdmnem, wbc^v^ we 
would impress a ifkvourable opinion of ourselves i 
for, argument having nothing in common with 
thetn> cannot make known whether yoa are a 
good or a bad man. 

Serrttntes may be equally tlsed hi narration, atid 
in proof, because they point out the manners of the 
person who employs them ; for instance, ^* T have 
tiot neglected giving him what he required of 
me, though I was well aware that it is not safe 
to place confidence in all descriptions of people/^ 
If we wish for an admixture of passion in order 
to express ourselves pathetically^ we may add : 
^* However, gentlemen, I do not repent, what* 
ever the injury may be which it has donetne; 
far, in fact, if the profit of it rests with him, I 
iiave at least the satisfaction of' having done an 
fconest man's duty.** 

We must not be surprised that the matter of 
dfeliberative is more difficult of discussion than 
that Df judiciary rhetoric } since, in the former. 



Ihe subject relates td futurity, whi6h WcJIiriaif to 
be shrouded in gloom; whereas^ (fae Iftttel^-sim^I}^ 
ippiitfs to the past, which is so eiey to be kfiown, ^ 
thirt Wic^icncc of divination i* pl4*«r<jMklly ^urW 
upota it, ^hd this even wkh fdaNon to *^ hat ha^ 
been said by Eipimonides df Crtiev This persoi 
frtmMy contbss^d, tbat, iri the predietiontt ^hict) 
ht made, lie ncfver lodced "info the futuffe, feu? 
(h^ pasti 4t^a^ Indeed' 4 nle,' that he did so id 
fMUer^ which werfc u little <>oncealed from tliU 
knowledge of the greater part of mankkid. 

JwKciflry rhetoric has this adSratttiage, that tiM 
kw ^rVes as its^ basis; Nov^, ivhoever has k 
fiMindatioQ and a prim:iple will mfeel* with no diTi 
ficQlfy in arguing; nor in finding such proofs as 
he requires. Besides^ such a license is not altow^^ 
ViAt iti deliberative as in judiciary rhetoric, 
*'hetein, at one time, it is pertaissible to turn the 
discourse ligarnst the adverse party, at anothel" io 
speak* to one*-s o^n advantage, and at dnotlieif 
to exdte the judge's passions. I^ow, f hi^ i* 
rarely the case in deliberation, ifi fact, much less 
than in any tjlhcr description of rhetoric. Such 
Hberiics cannot be taken except the erator fails in 
a sufficienc^y <A nf^atteir, as is now practised by 
the distinguished orators of Athens^ particularly 
Isocraies; for, he n^ver enters, upon a subject 
of deliberation, without inveighihg against, or ac- 
edsi ng sbtne bbdy ; at tone time ftic iMce'dmoftians ; 
fbr mstaticte, a^ iti his Pan'eg)Tic ; *attd'iat Siwotffcr^ 
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•omc individual, such as Chares^ for example, iQ 
h\% oration in favour of the allies. 

Tbc digreasions of demonstrative rhetoric ought 
to be frequent, for atl. panegyric is fond of en* 
larging itself by foretgp prai^. In this respect 
Isocrales is never deficient, for he has always sooae 
one to praise contrary 'to the hearer^s expectation. 
This, is also what wi|s mean| by the boast of 
Cwrgia$ ; namely, '^ that whatever might be the 
tuhject of his discpurse, ' he was certain fi( not 
dwelling qxx it too briefly /or want of matter,** 
In jTact^ if he had to speak of AchilUs^ he imine-> 
diately praises 'Beleusy then JEacus\ and ^fterwarda^ 
proceeds to Jupiter. He dpest.he safp^ tfai^^ 
speaking of valour, or of any other isubject^ by tho 
same successive introduction of matter. 

If a man has good; arguments and proofs, io 
order to intermix them, he should at one time 
aspire to the appearancp qi being an r honourable 
man, and' ajt another should return to his argt^ 
meutj; If, however, he bq defective in thfse, he 
^ust hold by the quality of a £0od man, and 
thereby give weight to his discourse, because it 
beseems a good man more Xo show an appearanee 
pf such a quality than to produce the most finished 
discoi)rse» * . 

Of Bj£FUTATiON. 

Of all enthymems, those which serve to re* 
fute^ are^ beyond eompari^ni superior to those 
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which serve in proof. The reason of this is> that 
whatever refutes, presses more with the force of 
reasoning, as there is nothing better known than 
contraries are, when opposed to each other. 
Whatever serves as a reply lo our adversary, does 
Bot form a distinct species^ but enters into the 
body of proof. 

Refutation never takes place without bringing 
an objection, or opposing argument to argument. 
In matters of proof, whether of deliberation or 
bar-pleading, the first speaker should state his 
reasons from the very outset, and afterwards 
meet the objections which may be urged against 
him, by giving each its solution, and attempting 
to show that they are all vain and unfopnded. 
If what is urged against us be embarrassing and 
tedious in the discussion, on account of having 
Kveral adversaries, then we must anticipate the 
reply, as was done by Callicrates in the assembly 
of Messema ; for, he first overturned what was 
urged against him, and afterwards laid down his 
own reasons. The last speaker roust always 
set out with refuting, by solutions and contrary 
arguments, particularly if he sees that what the 
preceding speaker said was well received^ and 
made an impression. 

In the same manner as the mind cannot endure 
a person who passes as infamous, and has bee^ 
already accused of some crime, so it is with a 
cliscQurse^ when the adverse party has made hia 
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reasoning palatable, and his assertions to be be* 
lieved. In such cases then, we should endeavour 
to obtain a place in the hearer*s mind, for the rc^ 
ception of what we say. This will happen if wo 
remove the first impressions by which it has been 
pre- occu pied ; and which preclude the entrance of 
those reasons we wish to adduce. To this end we 
should combat either the entire of^ what has been 
$aid by the party, the principal matter, and that 
which is affecting, or most easily refuted ; and af* 
terwards allege our own reasons, which we should 
endeavour to render as probable as we can. Hence 
it has been said : 

^. Of the goddesses, first, I take up the defence 
For, Juna I honour-i— — ." 

This example is taken from the Troadci ot 
Eurifides, when Hecuba, in the house of Menelata^ 
replies to Helens reasoning ; for, she begins, by 
what is weakest, to refute her opponent's obser<» 
vat ions. So far for proof. 

As there are certain things which one cannot 
i^ay without being laid open to envy, with- 
out fatigue, or without being liable to contradict 
lion ; as also, in speaking of another^ we may 
hazard some blame, and incur the epithet of im- 
pertinent; on such occasions it will be of use to 
introduce some one, who should act, in this respect, 
forus, as IsocraUi has done, in the oration he sent lo 
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Philip, and also .in another, entitled " The Re- 
muneration*' (AyJi^o<ng). Again, Jrchilochus^ 
speaking ill of Lycambus^ daughter, introduces her 
father^ as saying thus : 

<* It is nought but what I should expect. 
And aoChing but what one might swear.'* 

This author also does the same in another 
place, under the name of a certain artisan called 
Car on. The piece begins thus : 

^ I have neither the weahh nor possessions of GjgesJ* 

Sophocles in like manner uses it, where he re« 
presents (Emon pleading in behalf of Antigoncy 
with her father ; he puts several things into his 
mouth, as if others had said them and not him- 
self* 

The last observation to be made respecting 
proof, is, the necessity of disguising one*s argu* 
taents so as that, of an enthymem, we might some* 
times make a sentence. For example, it would 
be a pure sentence to say : 

'^ No good politician ought to delay making a 
peace, when he has obtained an advantage over 
his enemies, because it is only the manner of as* 
suring his conquests, and making much better 
conditions for himself/* In an argumentative 
form, it might thus be expressed : 

** If the true period for concluding peace wjth 
90 «nemy, is when the conditiona should be most 
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to 

useful, and most glorious to the state, it undoubt* 
ediy is the time when we have an advantage over 
him, a(id vfhen he n cpnstrs^ined tQ repelve wha^t 
we wish to impoi^** 



GHAP. XVIII. 
0/ Interrogation. 

The irue period for making use of this, is when, 
of two things, one of which is admitted by our 
adversary, you cannot put a question respecting 
the other, without an absurdity following from 
$he answer. Thus it was used by Pericles^ when 
he questioned Lampon upon what passed at the 
mysteries of Ctres^ who is also called the *^ Sa- 
lutary Goddess.** The latter having replied, 
** That it was not a thing to be revealed to the 
whole world, and, if he would know it, that be 
must be initiated;** P^r/V/i^i* again asked, ^'whe* 
ther he himself knew what passed there ?** and 
the other replying in tbe affirmative, Pericles add« 
ed, <' And how could you, who are as little 
initiated as I am, know it?*^ 

Secondly, interrogation may be used, when, of 

* • » . • • . 

twQ propositions^ one is clear^ and the other oi 
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such a (quality zs to leave no room for doubting 
the adverse party's contradiction of it if kjuesliort- 
cd. We must, however, obsersre the prebautioil 
of laying aside that which is self^clear, qucstloii- 
iog only upon the other, and passing straight 
forward to. the conclusion, as Socraiet did in his 
apology or defence, when MelUus contended^ 
'* That he was an impious wretch who did not 
believe in the gods/* " What!" said Socralei'^ 
'' do I not at least acknowledge that there is some 
spiritual nature superior to man, and that there 
exista some particular demon?'* Meliius being 
obliged to grant this, because Socrates hz^ fre^^ 
quently made known that he had a certain demM 
or good genius, who took charge of his conduct, 
and forewarned him of what was necessary fot 
him to do ; Socraies immediately put this ques- 
tion: '* Is it not necessary that such spiritual 
essences, and such demons, be either the off- 
spring of the gods, or something divine ?" This 
also his opponent conceded. Socraies then passed 
on to this conclusion ; " What say you, Melitmf 
Can you imagine there are persons who believe in, 
the existence of children of the gods, and yet con- 
ceive that there are no gods ?" It will be also of 
use to employ interrogation, when, in reply to the 
adverse party, one can show either that he con- 
tradicts what he before asserted, or that he ad-> 
irances a thinp^ which is incredible, and repug- 
aaot io conunon sense. Interrogation will also 

©03 
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6tr<Jngly apply when the opposite party, not be- 
ing able to answer our question fully, will make 
a captious and sophistical answer ; for in9tai\ce» 
if he should answer thus: " Without doubt 
there is some foundation for what you say, and 
jet it is not true. In part the thing is, and in 
part it is not. In one sense, it may be maio- 
tained, but not in another/' Such a reply would 
very much prejudice; a judge. Except on those 
four occasions, interrogation is perfectly ustless. 
We should not put sereral interrogatories ia 
one continued series, -on account of the const* 
deration which it is necessary to pay to tho 
hearer's incapacity ; and )icnce the oecessity of 
an argumentative summary, in preference to a 
detail. As to the manner of answering an inter-- 
rogalorjy .if that which is ptit to us be cajrfioua, 
or includes a double meaning, vye must niake 
use of distinction, not so bfiefly, however, as 
rot to be understood. But if the interrogatory, 
which is put, compel us to utter things in ap- 
pearance contradictory, the remedy lies in ap- 
plying a solution of the question at the same 
time with its answer, before the opposite party 
has sufficient leisure to follow up his interroga* 
tories, or to draw any conclusion to our disad* 
vantage. The only difriculty in doing so will 
consist in foreseeing the reason we- should 
adduce. This entire matter, as well as what 
concerns solutions, has been already fully; em* 



braced in our Topics ; but if the intefrogator draw 
any conclusion from our answer, which he em- 
bodies in form of another question put to us^ 
we have o'nly to comply with his demand : at 
the same time assigning the reason wherefore; 
as Sophocles did in regard to Pisander^ wheti the. 
latter questioned him thus : 

"Whether it had not been his opihiort, in 
concurrence with some others, that a change 
should take place in the government of his state, 
and that the four hundred should be restored to 
jJOwer ?•• SopUcks granted this. «* Well then/*-" 
added Pisander^ "did you not know that such" 
an opinion was wrong ?"— ** I confess it/* re- 
plied Sophocles. ^^ So then/* said the other, 
" you acknowledge that you knew you were 
doing wrong ?'* — *^ Yes/' answered Sophocles % 
" but I did not see any thing better which could 
be done atjhc time." Another example oc- 
curs, in the case of the Lacedemonian who ren* 
dbred an account of his administration as one of 
the magistrates called Bphori\ for beiqg forced 
to answer upon a certain decree, to which he 
had giveq his assent, and on account of which 
Ms fellow-magistrates had been put to death, 
the following question was asked him: "If he, 
did not think their punishment was merited ?'* 
He answered in thfe affirmative. " Did he not 
coincide With those men as to the passing of that 
4ecree, and had it not his consent ?** This he 

G G 4 
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allowed to be true. ^' Well tbeD, did be not 
believe tbat justice equally demanded his death ? 
— -" By no means^^' he replied ; ** for his fellows 
acted from bribery and corrupt motives^ whereas^ 
he had giren his fair and tininfluenced judgment, 
upon the matter/' Hence, it is clear, that a 
question ought not to be put after a conclusion 
has been drawn ; as, also, that a conclusion 
ought not to be altered into a form of interro* 
gatory, unless we place great dependence upon 
the certainty of the thing, and there remaifis suffix 
cicnt truth to produce conviction in the mind 
of the person questioned* 

0/ RiDICVLB. 

This may be of use in contested subjects ; for, 
as Gorgias has well observed, '^ it i^ somethnea 
afdvatitageous to turn tbe serious reasoning of, 
an adversary into jest, and his jest into, earnest/' 
Iri oar Poetics we have amply spoken of ridicule, 
and its several species^ anfl have also shown, 
that there is a certain kind of raiHery which is 
befitting a inati of propriety, as welt as another 
kind which is unworthy 'j>f him. To that part 
of my work I shall refer the reader for matter 
applicable to this subject. There is this difFer^ 
cnce between irony and huffoonery^ that the 
former savottrs somewhat of propriety, as the 
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iDanDf raillery applies ridicule only for his 'own 
ends, or diversion, wheceas the jester and buffobtt 
employ it to excite laughter in olhers. 



CHAP. XIX, 

Of Pbroratiok* 

For the composition of Ihis, there are four re-* 
quisites : 

1. That we ourselves should stand well in the 
mind of the judge, while we produce a contrary 
disposition towards our adversary* 

2. To strengthen or weaken the reasoning 
alleged on either side. 

3. To excite the feeling of some pas^on in 
the judge. And, 

4. To awaken his recollection of what has 
been said. 

After showing the truth of our own assertions, 
or the fallacy of our adversary's, there is nothing 
more natural than to triumph ourselves, and in- 
sult our adversary ; in a word, to use the arti^ 
san's phrase, to give our work a finishing touch. 

In order to operate a favourable opinion of 
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oufsdycs in the judges' mind, we shoQld eithet 
ciideavotir to attain their consideration of us as 
persons absohitely good, or so only with respect 
to them, and Tice vers!, of our adversary. For 
this purpose, I refer to the places proper for in* 
ducing the appearanee of Tirtae or its contrary, 
which we have heretofore laid down. Next after 
this consideration, and pre*sapposing that the 
case is proved, it is natural t^ enlarge the im« 
portance of one*s own reasons, and to vilify 
those of the adterse party. This could not, 
however, be doue, if the matter were not pre* 
vidusly clear, as bodies cannot increase in growth, 
if they have not previous existence. We have, 
also, assigned an express place for the attain- 
ment of this object. 

Having demonstrated the truth and important 
qtiality of our assertions to the judge, the next 
aim is the excitement of some passion in his breast, 
auch as pity, indignation, anger, hatred, envy,, 
emulation, &c. ; for which, in like manner, we 
hkve assigned appropriate place). 

The only remaining object is recapitulation y and 
a nummary of our reasoning, for the purpose of 
refreshing the memory. This may be done upon 
the principles which some teach with respect to 
ixordiutn, though the latter differs in its local 
situation. Those persons urge the necessity of 
% primary recapitulation, in order that the judge 
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may h^ b^ter acquainted with the dubjcet which 
they cixfprcc by frequent repetition ; but, I aay, 
that the o^ato? is obliged to make an expo&ijtion of 
the fact at first, merely that the judge ahould not 
be ignorant of the subject, Qor of the matter 
upon which he is to decide. Now^ recapitular 
tion is alone necessary to aid the judge's cecoU 
lection, and to giv^ him^ in briefs a yiew^ of 
what was said in detail. 

A recapitulation may be thus commenced : ^' I 
believe that hitherto I have felfilled my promise ; 

r 

and it now only reipains for me to show, that I 
have said certain things for certain reasons.** 
Another method might also be adopted, namely^ 
ih(i, comparison of our o^n assertions with* those 
of our adversary. This may be done in twQ 
ways; either by taking and opposing to each 
other all things which were said for and against, 
or by a recital of the whole without oppo« 
sition ; thus : *^ Such and such things have 
been asserted on this head by the adverse party ; 
now, I have made such an assertion for a certain 



reason." 



Irony might also be introduced into this 
method; for instance: "It certainly cannot be 
denied that the adverse party has thgroughly 
proved his allegation, when he has adduced such 
matters in support of his reasoning; for my part, 
1 have said such things as 1 have in a simple 
manner." Or, " I request to know what the 
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opposite party would do, if he had shown such 
and such a thing, instead of what he has brought 
forward ?'* Or again, in form of interrogatory ; 
'* N0W5 what is there which I have not made 
ftppear, and what proofs can be added to those 
I have already given ?*' Or, in speaking of 
our adversary, ^* [n all that he has said, what 
has he proved ?*' These are the modes of recapitu- 
lation ; but we must finally observe, that it will 
be necessary to avoid cpnj unctions, in order that 
the judge may perceive that the discourse is not 
to be of long continuation ; as for example : ^^ I 
have assigned my reasons, you have heard them^ 
]fou are acquainted with the subject, it is for you 
now to pronounce your judgment and dcciuoa 
thereon.** 



INDEX, 



Accomplice^, sis. ' 

Achilles, 66. 303, 305, 341. 377. 

Actions, nature of, 147. Voluntary, x 14— Iav|]|IuoUiyt il$«^ 

Oracerical, 356. ' ' 
Admiration and AdmiitrSf 129, x3o«' 
Adulterer, 342* 447* 
Advice, 77. 
uEgina, 303. 410. 
^nesidemus, 14^, 
JEsioo, 411. 
JEsop's Fables, 287. 
Affront, 185. 
Alcibiades, 268. 
Alddamas, 371* 
Allusion, 419* 
Amasis, 23^ 
Amplification, 109* 353^ 
Anabola, 398. 
Anaschetos, 42 1» 
Anaxagoras, 319, 
Anaxandridas, 422. 429* 
Androdcs Pittueus, 329. 
Androtion, 377. 
Anper, 183 to 193. 

Animals, to slay, is repugnant tq natunl juitie^ xia; 
Antigone, 148. 456. » •^ 

Antimachus, 387. 
Antiphon, 230. 
Antisthenes, 370, 
Antistrophc, 39^ 
Antithesis, 404. 406* 
Apothegms, 4x9. 
Appetite, 114* 122, 
Arbiter, 157. 418, 
ArchedicCy 103. 



INDEX. 

Archidamus, 378. 

ArchilochuSy 319.467. 

Archytusy 418. 

Areapagus, 19. $to. 

ArgoHc fisherman, 8$. 

Argument^ rhetoriealj 3t«335. 

Aristjppus, 320. . 

Arisfocracyi 90. 

Anstogicon, 108. 340. 

Aristophoiii 315, 

Arithmetic, 26* • 

Asyntheton, 429. 

Athenians, 166. 30$. 379. 4x1, 

Attention of the hearer, means of gaining, 441 . 

Auditor, the,^is the judge of the subject which is proposed, 1 79, 

273— IS of three de^criptioost 40. 
Authority, supreme, 89* 
Autocks, 320. 



B* 



Bar, profession of the, 127. 
Battle of Salamis, 411. 
BeatiDgi the, of one's parents, 3 12. 
Beamy, personal, S4» 5S- 
Benefits, 231. 

Benevolence of the hearer^ mode of winning, 443. 

Boeotians, 379, 

Break, to, one*s pitcher at the door, 67* 

Brisso, 369. 

Buckler of Mars» 423, 

Buffoons, 227. 



c. 



Calippus, 14$. 229* 
Calliope, 368. 
Caiiisthenes, 197. 
Calumny, 447* 
Calydon, 400, 
Carcinus, 332. 458. 
Cephisodotus, 379. 409. 4U, 
Chabrias, 412. 
Chsrilus, 438. 
Chares, 409. 412. 
Charidemus, 325* 



Chastisement, 119. 

Chr'-«rmon, 428. 

Children, great men commonly unhappy iS| fi68» 

Chilo, 319. 

Cimon, 268. 

Circumlocution, 382. 

Cleophon, i66« 389. 

Comedians, 360. 428. 

Comparisons, 377. 407* 423* 

Concupiscence, 119* 

Confidence, 217. 

Conjunctions, 384* 

Consequences, kinds of, 63* 7{« 

Constraint, 11 8* 

Contested matter, 460* 

Contempt, S84. 256* 

Contracts, 170. 

Contraries, 307* 3^ 

Contrariety, 404. 

Corinthians, 68* 

Credit, 6ou 

Critias, 166, 4p* 

Custom, 116. \ 

Cydias^ 228. 



« 

DadouchuSy 366. 

Daneer, 211. 

Dead, the justice of interring tbe^ t49» 

Death is an evil, 320^— not reflected upon, 2io« 

Defendant, advantage of, over the prosecutor, jjo^ 

Definition in rheton^ need not be precise, 120* 

1 arguing by, 3 16. 

Deliberation, 46. 
Democrates, 379. 
Democracy, 90. 
Democritus, 401, 
Demon of Socrates, 316. 
Demonstration, 29* 43}* 
Demosthenes, 342. 
Desire, 113. 11 5, 
Design, 328. 
Dialectics, 17, 

Diction, continued, 399— ingenious, 4o6^turgid, 38j-Kiddpte4 
to the three kiods of rhctorici 43 1. 



DiomedoD, 309* 
Dionysius the tyrant^ 37.. 
Piopitbcs, a^i. 
Pispute^ scholastic, 127, 
Poricus, 33. 

Drac<H 334- 

Pninkanis, lavf of Fittacus against, 34.^^ 



Egyptians, 454. 

£lenchuS| 404. 

Elocution, different kinds of, 559. jqS* 

Empedocles, 382. 

Emulation, 2^3., 

Energy in diction, 408. 

tnigma, 368* 
nmity, its causes, ap7« 

^nthymem, 18— compared with example, ftq— nature of tta 
propositions, 33 — founded upon probability, 349»*upon a 
necessary sign, ibtd.«wupon a simple sign, ibid.««-best icind 
pf, 408-^lements of, 3o6«- of refutation and proof, ibid.**, 
and 35|--how to be used, 461 — pUc6 of true enthy mc05| 
3o7<— oT £ilse ones, 335, 

Envy, 249. 

EpicharmuSf 406. 

Epimenides of Crete, 463, 

Epithets, 370. 373» 

Equality, 418, 

Equals, 224. 

Equity, ij}. 

Equivocal wor^j, 364* 410/ 

Ergophilus, 197. 

Esteem, 22$. 

Evagoras, 321^ 

Eubulus, 167* 

Euctemon, 1591 

Even us, 122. 

Evidence, 165. 

Evils which one fears, 21 x^ 

(uripides, 124. 133. 227. 448. 4$5«^4%6^ 

Euthydemus, his sophism, 33^ 

Euthymus, 279* 

Euxiaus, 378. 

£xample, 29.289^ 



IMDEX^ 

£xenc]se inferior to healthy 76. 
£xilesy J42. 

Exordium and its kinds, 4364 , 

E/e, why depriving a man of one was more severely punished 
' than if he were deprived of two, 88. 



T. 



Fable, ftSB— StesicborusTs^ aH. 

Fault, 156. 

Fe«r^ 310. ti6» 

Festival of mysteries, 337. 

* TeaedoS) 341. 

Finance, 48. 

Flattery, 129. 

Flute-player, 424. 

Fortune, 62. 

Friendship, 6o.2'6o*302» 

6. 

Gain, shameful, 122. 

Garrisons, 48. 

Oeometrvy 26. 

Gtaocooj 3^7« 

Gloty, reputation, &c» 54^ 128. 

Good, its definition, 62. 

•—- what esteemed so by the world, ibid. 

*— -^ doubtful or controverted, 66. 
♦ Gorgias, 360. 3 72. 376. 444. 464. 472. 
Government, the, ot states, 90. 
Great and little, distinctions between, 7J1 



H. 



Hares, the, of Carpathus, 425* 
Harmodius, vide Aristogiton. 

Hatred, 200. 

Bcgesippus at the oracle of Delphos, $iu 

Helen, 69. 

Heraclitus, 384. 

Herodicus,. 58^ 

Hfi-odoius, 3^8. 

Roiod, 205. 40X, 
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XKDEX* 



Hippolochusi io8* 
Homer, 426. 430. 461. 
Honour*— see Glory, &c* 
■HygieDon, 448. 
Hyperbolei 392» 



1. 



Tambic verse, 360. 395— measure, 396. 

Jason of Thessaly, 145. 
drisus— see Androtion* 
ImitadoD, 130* 
Impiety, 3*5. 

Importunity or annoyance, 207. 
Impudence, 231* 
Impunity, 13$. 
Induction — see Example* 
Injury or wrongs, in. 134. 141. 
Injustice, better to suffer than to commit, 8i. 
Instance, 349.3 $4* 
Interrogation, 468. 

Iphicraces, 85. 315, 316. 3^5. 4i». 44^* 
Irony, 192. 

Isocrates, 4i3«464.4(S6« 

Judge, the diffiaihy of becoming one, 19— apt to farour, 137* 
—should decide conformably to Jaw^ «57— *» ^^^^ ^ ^ 
deceived, 350. 
^uaticc — sec Equity* 



Lacedemonians, the, ill education of, 5^. 

Lampon, 468* 

Lascivious actions^ 224. 

Laws, 50. 1 1 1. 148. 1 g4. 162— *how to resist them in argumentg 

i68»-how to defend, ibid. 
Leodamas, 77. 
Leptineus, 409. 
Leucothea, 332. 
Liberality, 95. ' 

Liberty, marks of LacedemoniaOi lOO* 
Lecrians, 418. 

Lycnmbus, 467. . * . 

Lycimnius, 435. 



IKDEX, 



Lycoleon, 412. 
Lycophroa, 37a«403» 
Lycurgus, 31 9. 
Lysias, 412* 



M. 



MagnanimitVt 9$. 

Malice needs no pretext, 143. 

Malignity of the old, 262. 

Manners of different classes and ages of men, aj; to «7«. 

of an orator, mobod of showing the, 173. 455* 

Medea, 332* 

Medicine, 24*30^ 

Melanippides, 40 1« 

MeUmpus, 158. 

Meleagcr, 191* 327* 

Memory, 124. 

Menexides, 320. 

Metaphors, 363* 407* 

Metragyrtus — see Dadouchus. 

MiltladeSy 40^, 

Monarchy, 90* 

Mysians, the prey of, a proverb, I4». 



N. 

Narration, '43 {• 451. 

Nature, effects attributable to, 117. 

^^ausicrates, 445. 

Nfeglect, 193. 

Nestor, 66. 

Niceratus, 424* 

Nicon, 420. 

Novel manner of saying things, 41 9« 

Number in diction, 394. 



O. 



Oath^ 174. 
Objections, 347. 
Obligation, 130. 2321 
Oligarchyi 90. 
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^ , INDEX. 

Opinion, a thing dependent on, €/« 
*■ &elf-opinion, S19. 

Oracles, 38ft. 

Orator's general'duty, 19 to 94* 
Orestes, 339.370. 



t. 



paean, 395. 

Pan, 337. 

Panegyric, 10^. 4{i.464« 

Parable— see Fable, 

Parentt, some envious of others, 9|k 

Paralos, a vessel so called, 410. 

Paris, 69. 3 13. 320. 34U 343. , 

Parisosis, 404. 

Paromceosis, ibid. 

Passions, the, 179. 

Pathetic, the, 457. 

Peace, 3*6.414. 

Perjury, 177. 

Pelorion, 37a. 

Pcntesyringos, 410. 

Penthcus, 334. 

Peparethias, 318. 

Periander, x66. 

Pericles, 268.379.409. 

Periods, 400. 

Peroration, 434- 473* 

Persians, the, *8c. 

Persuasion, 30. 18 1 — the i^Qorgnt excel 10 It more thsuitli^ 

learned, 301. 
Phaillus, 4;(. 
PhaiarJs, 286. 
Phemius, 85. 
Philomtpon, 4^5* 
Philemon, 429. 
Philocrates, 197. 
Philoctctes, 4.24. 
Pisander, 471. 
Pisistratus, 37. 
Pity or compassion, 235. 
Pitholaus, 403. 
Pleastire, 64. i2i« 
Pltxippus, 191. 
Poctiy, 4x7. 



INDEX. 

IPoets, the first who improved elocution, j;^ 

— formerly represeated their owa pieces^ 356» 

— comiCf .»»7. 
Politics, 28^467* 
Polus, 334. 
Polycfaics, 339^ 

PolyciictcSt 410* * 

Possibility and its opposite, 6^.2^^* 

Potidea, the people of, 303. 

Potters, envy ^f, a proverb, 205, 

Pratys, 424. 

Praise or eulogy, .ioo« 

Predictions — ^ee Oracles* 

Preference, 6^ . 

Presents, 57. 

Probability, 22-~sophisms of, 343. 

Proof, various descriptions of» i6. 161. 305. 318. 433* 4$9* 

Prodicus, 442. 

Prologue, 436. 

proposition, 433. 

Prose, 361. ' 

Prosperity, disposition of tbose iO| ija^ 

Protagoras, 346. 

Proverbs, 167.296.425. 

Prudence, 95. 

Punishment, those who prefer profit to, i; 

'. — : its proper definition, 414* 

Pythagoras, 319. 



Question, 433— of fact, 459* 

Raillery, 203. 26 if 472. 
Rank, contested, 225. 
Rats and mice eulogized, 336.341, 
Reasoning, '^oi* 
Recapitulation, 475. 
Refusal, 227. 

Refutation, arguments of, 334.434. ^64^ 
Repetition, 430. 
Reply to interrogatories, 468* 
- captious, 479* 



INDEX. 

ItepQtation — lee Gloiy. 

Keipect, 186. 

KesembJance, 4.1 7. 

Retorting an adversary's arg\iment8 upon himself, 314* 

Rhetoric and dialectics, a resemblance becweeo, 17* 

■ of CaJippusy 323. 

— - of Pamphilus, ^22* 

— — of Theodorus, 333. 

.^ofCorax, 345. 

- of Theodectesi 406* ' 



Rich, disposition of thci 269 
Ridicule^ i33«472* 
Rithmus, 395. 



S. 



SamoSy people of, 379. 

Sappho, 98. 320. 

Sentences, 462. 

Sententious mode of speakingi 294. 

Sestos, 410. 

Signs, 35. 

Sidero, 333- ^ 

Simonides, »69. 370. 

Sisjphus, 416. 

Socrates, 368. 316. 3311 32s, 444, 469. 

Solon, 166. 319* 

Solecism, 384. 

Solutions, 346. 

Sophocles, 162. 333. 443. 4{6. 458. 467.471. 

Speusippus, 410. 

btatues, 108.412. 

Stesichorus — see Fable. 

Strabaz, 32 j. 

Suspicion, 330, 

Syllogism, 29. 



T. 

Tecmerium, 3$. 

Telamon, 449. 

Temperance and its opposite, 9$. 

Tcnedos, people of, 166. 

Terms, conjugate and relativei 398t 

— — — negative^ 388. 



Tcuccr, the picc« entitled, 3C5.449. 
Teumessiis^ 387. 
. TheageneSy 37. 
Thebes, 3(t*3I9« 
Thcmistoclcs, 166. 
Theodamas, 378. 
Theodorus the corned 'an, 363. 
Theodorus the rhetoriciani 333* 
Thrasybulus, 331. 
Thrasymachus, 33%. 395. 
Torture, 173. 
Trocbatus, ^q^. 
Trophies, 4 1 4* 
Tyranny, 91. 

- > U. 

Ulysses, 69. 199. 327. 449, 450* 

Valour, 8o. 96. 

Vengeance or Revenge, 126* 

Venus, 334. 

Versification, 378. 

Victor}', 258, • 

Virtues, general, 93 — particular, 94* 

Voice, three requisites for the, 357. 



X. 



Xenophanes, 176.332. 
Xerxes, 372. 



Zeno^ 139. 



Z. 
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